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Colonel Bill Braly was chief of operations in the 
defense of Corregidor. He was decorated for his 
part in that operation—and he was among the first 
Americans captured by the Japanese. 


THE HARD WAY HOME is his story—and the 
stories of thousands of American and Allied pris- 
oners of war in Jap prison camps. For three and 
a half years—from the fall of the Rock until VJ- 
Day—Colonel Braly lived as a POW—for much 
of that time he was “hancho” or a group leader— 
“general coordinator and harmonizer (if possible) 
for his squad of, for example, thirty colonels who 
hated the hell out of everything connected with 
prison camp life.” 


THE HARD WAY HOME is an almost incredible 
story—of a continual battle for self-respect, of 
humor, vitality, sheer courage among the men who 
lived for years under a regime of brutality and 
cold-blooded murder. And few other books give 
the reader the same insight into the mind and the 
customs of the Japanese. 
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Company Commander 


HE Company Commander, whether 
he was 21 or 41, was the man who had 
in one real sense the biggest job of the last 


War. 


And he, or his equivalent, will have just 


as big a job in the next one if it comes. 


More than any other man he had the per- 
sonal leadership and care of his troops—in 


battle, in previous training, in occupation. 


Everything depends on good Company 
Battery, Troop, or Squadron.) Command- 
ers. Every general will say so. Every pri- 


vate will agree. In peace or war, it’s true. 


"Msgs COMMANDER is the 
name of a new book. In that book a 
man who was for a time possibly the young- 
est captain in the Army tells what hap- 
pened to him when he became a Company 


Commander. 


Like thousands of others, he became a 
Company Commander the hard way. 
Brand new to the outfit, he took it over in 
the middle of a campaign. His troops had 
all “had it” but he hadn't. 


HIS Company Commander’s story is 


like no other story of a fighting unit 


yet written out of World War II. He 


doesn’t simply tell you what his Compan) 
did, where it fought, when it rested when 
there was any rest—with maps showing 
each maneuver of its battle—with the Com 
pany Commander keeping pretty much out 
of the picture. Some of those books are good 


books, too, but this isn’t a book of that kind. 


Nor is it a story of heroes in action—a 
prettied-up “after action report.” And it 
isn’t a bunch of unit and individual cita 


tions strung together in narrative form. 


And above all, it isn’t one of those “war 
books” in which everybody of higher rank 
than the “hero” is a first-echelon SOB, and 
everybody else has a heart of gold. 


HAT kind of story is it, then? Com- 

pany Commander is the story, the 
true, accurate story, of what one intelligent 
and able young Company Commander saw 
and did and—above all—felt, in the long, 
tough months when he led his outfit in 
combat. 


You see the war in it—you can see the 
war to some extent in plenty of books. But 
in this one you see the Company Com 
mander’s own war—through the Company 


Commander’s own eyes. 
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You see what happened outside of him 


nd inside of him. 


OU see, for example, what he felt 
when he first took over command. 
(here was the normal, natural query in the 
eyes of his men, and in the tone of their 
voices—“Will this guy make the grade? 


We've made it—so far. Will he make it?” 


You see also what this Company Com- 
mander felt when things seemed to go com- 
pletely to hell in the middle of combat. 
Seemed to? When they did! And you also 
see what he was able to do about it—a good, 
able Company Commander, who better by 
far than any man of the Infantry, or any 
other combat arm, has been able to write 


his story down. 


It's written down for the everlasting 
benefit of every small-unit commander who 
may some day have to go through similar 
days and months of self-testing, self-prov- 


ing, and at the same time, commanding. 


There is humor in Company Command- 
er, too. The chapter on “Rear Echelon 
Bastards,” for example, isn’t quite as tough 
as it sounds. 


And there’s warm, human understand- 


ing, in many a passage on many a page. 


It’s all there—what war means to a Com 
pany Commander, in terms of his men, his 
higher and lower commanders, but espe 
cially in terms of himself—himself facing 
the great job of the war, the Company 


Commander's. 


E’VE given advance reading copies 

of this book to men of as much com 
pany combat experience as Company Com 
mander. We have given other copies to 
proven battle leaders of higher rank—much 
higher, some of them. And the book has 
been read by men without battle exper! 


ence. 


Those who know combat are extremely 
enthusiastic. They hate to put the book 
down because it tells the truth of battle so 
keenly. The other readers like the book as 
well because it shows so clearly a young 
commander and his outfit meeting the test 


of war. 


Most of those who have already read 
Company Commander are entirely willing 
to be quoted on it. You can find what they 
say—and everything else you need to know 
about Company Commander on the back 


cover of this magazine! 


The Journat is proud to have the privi 
lege of publishing a book as valuable to the 


U.S: Army as Company Commander. 
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OR BE CONQUERED 
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By Lieutenant Colonel Stanley, Wed ziuban 


a 


Now UNIFICATION OF THE 
armed forces has been written into 


law it seems ree | geen 
— © © remains to be 


done to assure the security of the con- 
tinental United States. The truth is 
that much remains to be done if we 


my” be a soft touch for an enemy 
who uses the strategy of co a we remain di 


vided fs of Staff 
established a system of unified military command 

areas. If another Pearl Harbor 
should ever be visited upon Oahu, it should not now be be- 


In January of this year the Joi 


overseas theate rs and base 


cause of a faulty command structure or division of responsi- 
bility. Outside of the continental U.S. we now have the Pa- 
cific, Alaskan, Caribbean, Far East and other geographic 
commands in addition to the Atlantic Fleet and Strategic Air 
Command, all under the strategic direction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In each of these a single commander in 
sures integrated planning and coordinated operation of the 


area he commands. 


Where 
he command headquarters that can provide a unified, 
joint defense for the continental United States? The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff did not solve this problem when they uni- 


ill three services in the 


} 
LOTCCS 


But what of a United States Defense Command? 


hed our overseas commands. Presumab ly, the principle of 
Army-Navy doctrine 
would be followed by responsible service commanders. We 


“ coope! ration” presc ribed by joint 
can all hope that their cooperation produces somewhat bet- 
ter results than it did on December 7, 1941. Not only is 


such a U.S. Defense Command lacking, but also the sub- 
6 


ordinate service echelons which should operate under this 


command are, as I shall ee 


One would certainly not think that there is any questi 
of the need for an effective defense organization for the U.S 
And if there is, the strategic evaluation of the President 
Advisory Commission on Military Training ought to dis 

abuse all doubts. Whoever the next aggressor maj be, 

has twice in this century seen America’s “Arsenal of De 
" forge the swords of victory. We all agree that ir 
the next war the first blow, one aimed to damage us dec 


mocras cy 


a ll be ober against the United States. The tu 
force (a 's might will be unleashed to defeat us 
before the fruits 0 iligation mature. These strategi 
analyses would lead one to la | yint Chiefs of Stati 
should have tak ‘ gs firs ee 
defense organization for the United States proper, 


| hese Strat 
should hav e aken first things first anc P 


fore providing for unified overseas commands. 
Considering the speed and surprise possible with ne 
methods of warfare, an effective U.S. Defense Comma: 
will be needed on D-day, 
later. It should therefore be functioning in time of peac: 
so that the organization and its plans can be rev iewed an 
tested. ) 
Let us first examine the agencies and commands whi 


now share the responsibility for the security of the U.S. anc 


their ability to provide an integrated interservice ci fens 


or even merely to discharge their assigned responsibilities 


I will later develop in some detail the tasks which a 


fied defense organization will have to perform and derive 


h 


from the tasks some criteria for this organization. for the 
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not twelve days or twelve weeks 
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should keep in mind 

ion term basis, ie defense 
|S. against an aggressor will 
ir defense, defense against 
amphibious assault forces, 

jor internal security problem. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are not 
furnish the direct strategic 
nd necessary to integrate the 

ns of the various army, ai 
al elements that will 
for U.S. defense. T. | Need to 
perate  — lorld War II 
fe | pppmic over-all strategic direc- 
' ~ 1] of our unified commands. 
They will certainly be occupied, for 
Pl e, with directing counteroffen- 
rations and operations of the 


ex 


werseas resisting the enemy as- 

it will not be ‘possible or de- 

for them to direct these unified 

mands overseas and simultane- 

uslv function as one of these unified 
ymmands for the US. 

ls the War Department organized 

rovide for the operations needed 


tor th e defense of the U.S.? 


I | 


Here we 
jave to limit ourselves to seeing 
f an effective defense can be provided 
by ground forces, for joint fa ence 


lets Of Sta Yoouniice 


then Ree ita nonintegrated deine SYS 
tem would be acce pts ible, theoretic: ally 
the War Department, through the 
Staff, might direct from 
Washington the operation of the field 
mies and other ground forces in- 
volved in combat operations. This was 
the way the Department operated in 
the Civil War. But is this feasible in 
the light of the mobilization tasks 
which will face the Department? The 
War Department will find _ itself 
pressed with immense difficulties in 
inducting, processing, and 


General 


training 


mobilization forces, in developing, 


pcuring, and handling supplies and 


mat the logistical and ad- 
ministrative Sry: forces over 
seas. The answer is ie et 
De partment cannot direct the ope 
tions of the field forces. Even if 
unified or otherwise integrated com 
mand were not available, the War De- 
partment would have to direct its 
gr ater combat forces through an in- 
rmediate commander. This is right 
in line with our present concept that 
the War and Navy Departments have 
become producers of the tools, the 
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The Navy has eleven Naval Districts in the U.S. and three Sea Frontiers. 





























trained and equipped forces, which will be operated by 
unified or other field commanders. This concept is con- 
firmed in the Executive Order signed by the President when 
unification finally became law. This agreement states that 
the functions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are, not to 
conduct operations, but “To organize, train, and equip... 
forces for...” the various types of operations. 

Headquarters Army Ground Forces probably comes clos 
est to being adapted for use as a theater of operations type 
command. However, it is now charged with organizing and 
training all ground forces, including all elements of the 
mobilization army, and for many other administrative func- 
tions incidental to mobilization. Unless some other agency 
or command was given these responsibilities, AGF would 
be badly disrupted if it occupied itself with the direction of 
combat zone operations in addition to mobilizing and train- 
ing ground combat forces. One solution might be to split 
AGF headquarters into two parts, one of which would con- 
tinue the present AGF functions as a Zone of the Interior 
training establishment, while the other operated in the 
field as a Ground Command or an Army Group. But it is 
unrealistic to expect a single headquarters to discharge 
properly the responsibility of organizing and training the 
mobilization army and at the same time to direct forces in 
combat in the field. 

The Armies in each of the six Army Areas have the same 
problem. They function Cand will in case of war) some- 
what like the old Service Commands, which carried out 
tremendous tasks incident to mobilization. None of these 
Armies could operate as a field army without upsetting the 
mobilization program in its area. Here again, prior plan- 
ning could eliminate the inconsistencies, but I am merely 
pointing out the weaknesses of the present organization. 
The simplest solution might be to maintain a separate field 
army staff in each Army Area headquarters which could 
take to the field while the remainder of the headquarters 
continued to perform its routine tasks of administration and 
training under Headquarters, AGF. 

If the War Department is not suited to direct forces in 
the field, neither are the Navy nor Air Departments. And of 
course, the new Department of Defense will be unable to 
provide operational direction except as this is feasible 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As for the capability of subordinate echelons of the Navy 
to operate in the defense of the ULS., it is little better off 
than the Army. The naval forces which would provide 
coastal defense would operate, under the concepts of joint 
Army-Navy agreements, under command of the eleven 
Naval Districts. These districts are geographical subdivi- 
sions of the United States. Their primary functions are to 
provide for the logistical and administrative needs of the 
fleets at sea, and to execute the mobilization tasks of the 
Navy. As with the Army Areas, we find not only that the 
Naval Districts are not organized for combat, but also that 
the commitment of the Naval District headquarters to this 
rdle would disrupt the procurement, service, supply, and 
other functions of the district. One naval echelon, the Sea 
Frontiers, which command two or more Naval Districts, 
but whose primary mission is to operate (through the Naval 
Districts) to defend the coast within the coastal frontier, is 
suitable for inclusion in the U.S. Defense Command or- 





ganization. The Sea Frontier is not in the cha 


mand for the logistical and administrative res} litie 
of the Naval Districts, and can therefore gear fully 
for operational missions. 

On the operating levels, the Air Force is bette: rized 
than either the Army or Navy. The numbered a es of 
the Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Com: anc 
Air Defense Command can devote themselves fy the 
operational rdles. This is possible since the Air = 
organized functionally and vested procurement, ; 
ganization, and training problems in the Air Tr. and 
Air Matériel Commands. 

Inconsistencies in geographic delineation woul! mak: 
coordination of operations on the operating lev. quite 
difficult. Although the boundaries of the Army Areas and 
of the air forces of the Air Defense Command coincide 


those of the Naval Districts and Sea Frontiers are substan 
tially different. 

Obviously the problem is greater than that of merely es 
tablishing a unified U.S. Defense Command of those 
combat forces available for the defense. In both the Arm 
and Navy, reorganization and reassignment of missions wil] 
be necessary to provide a command structure which can be 
devoted to defense operations without simultaneously caus 
ing a collapse of the mobilization effort. 

Before considering the nature of a command structure 
suitable for the defense of the U.S. let us briefly examine 
the possible nature of operations. The possibility of large 
scale airborne or amphibious assault is more remote than 
air attack. With the day of the 10,000-mile bomber already 
upon us, the possibility of heavy air attacks against the 
United States from other continents is not to be brushed 
off. The attacks might be delivered by missiles as well as 
by subsonic and supersonic aircraft, and might consist o! 
atomic bombs. Guided missiles might even be launched 
from submarines which could approach our coasts wit! 
comparative immunity. 

The next step would probably be large-scale airborne 
invasion or envelopment aimed at seizing and destroying 
the industrial and other areas which make up our principal 
sources of military power. An amphibious assault agains! 
our coasts might follow. The latter could hardly take place 
until the potential enemy had developed naval and ait 
strength sufficient to give him control of the seas. Even 
before these heavy attacks came off an enemy probably 
would make small surprise raids on key targets or facilities 
with highly trained airborne or seaborne forces. 

Widespread sabotage, accompanying or even preceding 
the initial surprise attacks, is a major possibility whose full 
significance may not yet be known to us. An enemys 
sabotage organization might be sufficiently developed anc 
effective to deliver crippling blows to our national security 
establishment. 

The possibility that an atomic bomb attack might wipe 
out the headquarters of the U.S. Defense Commander has 
to be considered. The same is true of the possibility of an 
atomic attack wiping out all or part of the Joint Chiefs 0! 
Staff and the Army, Navy and Air Departments in Wash 
ington. The security of large Cor small) headquarters can 
no longer be assured by traditional methods. An atom 
bomb attack that destroyed the headquarters of an impor 
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helon in the command organization, from the office 
Secretary of Defense downward, would most cer- 
be disastrous to the functioning of an effective de- 
plan unless provisions had been made for such an 
lity. All large headquarters must either be made 
om atomic attack or provided with duplicate head- 
ers and duplicate facilities of every type sufficiently 
ed from their parent. This is a tremendous problem 
he mere stating of it suggests no easy solution. But the 

of the U.S. may depend upon its being solved. 
organization for the continental defense of the 
d States must be a top-level, unified joint command, 
ed with operational responsibilities only, and given 
round, air, and sea forces necessary to do the job. 
size and composition of these forces at any time would 
determined from the current estimate of the capabilities 

ntentions of the potential enemy. 

onfining ourselves for the moment to consideration of 
the organization for defense only against air attack, we can 
see that the Air Defense Command, along its present lines, 
srovides an adequate headquarters and air defense organiza- 
tion. The ADC should be subordinate to the U.S. Defense 
Commander, as should operational control of antiaircraft 
weapons of the Army Areas and of the Naval commands. 

\}] other available air warning and air defense means will 
have to be fully integrated for maximum effectiveness. The 
U.S. Defense Commander’s jurisdiction within the Army, 
\ir, and Navy administrative commands would be limited 
to such operational control and coordination. 

When enemy ground forces establish themselves in the 
U.S., by either airborne or seaborne invasion, the part of 
the Zone of the Interior invaded should be declared a 
combat zone and full jurisdiction over this area vested in 
the U.S. Defense Commander. This will not interfere with 
oe logistical, administrative, and other mobilization tasks 
of the Army Areas, Naval Districts, and Air Training and 
il Commands since these activities will probably 
have been interrupted in this Combat Zone and moved 
elsewhere, if that is possible. A communications zone 
would probably not be necessary. Combat forces engaged 
in the Combat Zone could be supported directly from the 
adjacent Zone of the Interior. It would not be necessary 
for the U.S. Defense Commander to exercise any juris- 
diction within the remaining Army Areas except for opera- 
tional control of all active air defense means, and to co- 
ordinate all passive air defense means. 

Within the declared Combat Zone, the U.S. Defense 
Commander would provide the theater level comand of 
all combat defense forces. These would include a Ground 
Command, made up of the usual army, corps, and division 


formations, a Tactical Air Command to support the ground 
formations, and a Naval Command such as a Sea Frontier 
to operate all naval means available for coastal defense. As 
pointed out earlier, the armies now serving simultaneously 
as Army Area commands, and the Naval Districts would 
not be available or suitable for fae use. 

Should enemy lodgments be made in widely separated 
areas such as the east and west coasts, unified joint com 
mands subordinate to the U.S. Defense Commander would 
provide integrated command in these areas, each of which 
would be designated Combat Zones. 

Any elements of the Strategic Air Command based in the 
United States would remain under the Strategic Air Com 
mander and, in turn, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. An excep 
tion would be made when such elements might be opera 
tionally assigned the U.S. Defense € ‘emenandliée for use on 
tasks assigned by him. 

Special provision would have to be made against sabo 
tage. Because of the localized nature of indiivicera! actions 
of this type, responsibility for countermeasures should be 
charged separately to the U.S. Defense Commander for the 
Combat Zone, and to the Army Areas Commanders for the 
Army Areas. The Defense Commander would take normal 
local and internal security measures for his zone of respon 
sibility with the combat or other forces assigned him. The 
Army Area Commander would employ military police, or 
other troops, augmented by civilian anti-sabotage agencies. 

Forces should be allocated to the U.S. Defense Com- 

mander only when it appears that a threat against the 
United States will materialize. However, the organization 
should be established now, so that the problems involved 
can be fully studied, and all the necessary plans prepared. 
Regularly, ‘forces from our Zone of the Interior reserves 
could be allocated to the Defense Commander for training 
and maneuver purposes, to test both the command structure 
and the plans prepared for the defense. 

Experience has taught us to avoid the dangerous Maginot 
complex and not allocate, for defense purposes, forces from 
our sparse reserves badly needed for offensive operations. 
Our defensive system must therefore be doubly effective in 
the light of the limited forces which will be assigned it. 

Our mobilization potential is our most valuable military 
asset. It has twice won Allied victories, and can win the 
victory again if we succeed in protecting it from the m: \jor 
assaults which would be launched against it if we were 
again attacked. We should therefore put first things first 
and establish now a unified joint U.S. Defense Command 
with a sound organizational structure providing for integra 
tion of the ground, sea, and air forces needed to defend the 
United States. 


Unity In Battle 


If the trumpet shall give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle?—I Cormntruians XIV. 
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What Would You Do? 


By A Doughboy 


All names in this true story are fictitious.) 


A PLATOON LEADER OF A FIGHTING PLATOON OF INFAN- 
try had to solve this one in the hedgerows of France. The 
problem may read easy in that comfortable chair, or the 
bunk where you are stretched out, but it wasn't so easy 
tor the second lieutenant to solve in action. Yes, it looks 
easy, but it wasn’t simple at the time it happened. The 
second lieutenant who was faced with the situation was 
a college graduate, with ample training as an Infantry 
Yet he had trouble with this combat problem 
he tactical aspect is simple and the lieutenant got the 
right solution. Let's see what you would have done if you 
had been that platoon leader. 


othcer. 


Here is your situation. Your regiment has been attack 
ing and beating the Krauts for four d: iys—four long days 

attacking from 0600 hours until 2230 hours w hen dark 
ness fing illy comes over the long Normandy twilight. The 
men of your platoon and you are dead tired. But you 
You dare not show it. You are the leader. 
“in a strain,” as they say in South Georgia. 
Your physical exhaustion, plus the terrifically sobering 
fact that men under you are being killed carrying out 
has aged you forty years in the four days. 
[here was Sergeant Jones, your pl: itoon sergeant 


don't show it. 
You are 


your orders, 
a won 
derful man! What are you going to write his wife? You 
met her at Camp Jackson six months ago. You can't 
“Wallace Jones was my right head. We were 
standing together behind a Normandy hedgerow near 
Sausseteur, when I asked him for a drink of water from 
his canteen. As he handed it to me a bullet—a Nazi bullet 
and struck your husband be- 
No, you can’t exactly write that to his 


write, 


came over my shoulder 
tween the eyes.” 
widow. 

“What is it? What did you say, Corporal? The scouts 
have disappeared!!! What was that firing over the crest 
ahead?” You think it sounded like an enemy machine 
(Why did you make this man a corporal? You re- 
member how the c captain said he would take your recom- 
mendation but he was not sure this man was alert enough 
to be a corporal. Damn it to hell, he was right!) 


gun. 


You look ahead. There are your three squads. On« 
strung out along a hedgerow to your left. One hugging 
the ground just in rear of the crest to the front. The third 
is in column along the hedgerow to the right. You go 
forward to the crest and see one lone scout, Private Nel 
son. He signals “forward.” You bank on Privane Nelson 
and you move the platoon over the crest forward to the 
hedgerow across your front at the bottom of the hill 
[here is a sturdy-looking Norman stone farmhouse on 
the other side of the hedgerow. 

But where are the other scouts? Nelson seems to be 
hesitating there at the gate of the courtyard of the stone 
farmhouse. Where are the other scouts? Suddenly, enemy 
machine-gun fire bursts from the stone house fifty yards 
away. You and your platoon dive for the hedge embank 
ment. You cautiously look up in a minute and there is 
Nelson, the platoon’s rear scout, dead in the road. 

(The sketch shows how the situation looked to you 


from behind the hedgerow. ) 
What would you do now? 


You decide to send a group of four men from the right 
squad around the house to take the Nazis from the right 
rear. This group is to move and take advantage of the 
cover of the woods on the right. The rest of the platoon 
will continue to fire into the house. This combat group 
of four men depart on their encircling mission to the right. 

But right at this moment something is happening in 
the rear of the battalion. You don’t know anything about 
it, but the result of it is going to concern you. The colo 
nel of your regiment has been worried about the slow 
progress of “your” battalion this morning. The country is 
flat, and as he cannot have the luxury of an observation 
post the colonel is on his way up to look at your battalion 
Unable to locate either the battalion commander or your 
own company commander, the colonel, his liaison officer, 
two radio men, and two messengers are now temporaril) 
lost in the maze of hedgerows. The colonel and his smal 
group appear along the hedgerow to your left. A burst of 
enemy machine-gun fire sends the inspecting party to the 
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ground and to cover, but in a few minutes the colonel is 
by your side. 

The colonel must be wonde ring, you figure, how your 
platoon got into its unusual situation but he doesn’t say 
anything about that. You give him the situation. You tell 
him about the combat group you've sent around to the 
right You point out the dead scout, Nelson, in the road. 
[he old man sits down behind the hedge embankment 
with his two radio men and starts trying to get through 
on the radio to another unit. 

he time goes fast. Both sides fire. Range fifty yards. 
You wonder what in hell has happened to your combat 
group on the right. 
utes now. 


They've been gone over twenty min 

[en more minutes go by ‘aed you note that the 

enemy has not fired from the house for about eight min 

utes of the ten. 

ys, “Lieutenant, 
r platoon has been doing wonderful work today. Is 

there anything more you can do now?” j 


The colonel moves over to you and says, 


Well, is there anything more you can do now? 

You ask the squad leader of the center squad for a man, 
1 scout in place of the dead Private Nelson. He indicates 
i chunky red-headed boy about nineteen and says, “Mar 
tin here is the next scout, Lieutenant.” You say, “Martin, 
you take Nelson’s place as scout. I want you to get across 
the road into the house and see if the Germans have 
left it.” 

The color leaves Martin's face. The men close by look 
at the lieutenant and then at Martin. It is a soul-shaking 
wder. Private Martin, as white as a sheet, crouches, peers 


—pl 


— ae “tm 


cautiously around the hedgerow through the gate and gets 
ready to run forward. He is shaking all over. 
getting ready to dash toward the house. 


But he is 


What would you do if you were the Colonel? Quick! 


The colonel said, “Just a minute, Lieutenant. Let's not 
send Martin yet. Let's see what's happened to your en 
circling combat group.” Martin looks exactly like what 
he is—a man who has received a reprieve from death. 

A few more minutes’ wait, and then you hear a Brown 
ing automatic rifle open up to your right oblique. Your 
| Then, 
“There go the 


a shout from the men of your 
Germans from the house!” You 


all pos 


encircling group 
left squad, 
look up in time to see four Germans running like 
sessed toward the northwest. . . . 
That lieutenant was a fine, brave, fearless leader. He 
He evidently became 
rattled when the colonel visited his platoon and found his 


But 


lieutenant 


was greatly respected by his men. 
platoon in a somewhat scrambled situation. most 
situations in combat are unusual. 
was killed in action later that day. 

After the end of the day’s fighting, at the late hour of 
2300, the weary colonel decided he had one more mission 
to accomplish before he settled down for the night. 


This fine 


What would you do if you were the colonel? 

Yes—you've guessed it. 
bivouac of Company K, 
awake, so that they too could see a brave private soldier. 
The colonel spoke a few heartfelt words and shook hands 
with Private Martin. 


The colonel went down to the 


assembled all those who were 
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The Hesitant Virgin 


By John B. Spore 


Like a girl unsure of the intentions of her suitor, American science is question- 


ing the “morality” of forming an alliance with the Army and Navy. This is a 


report on a great debate in the columns of scientific and academic magazines. 


| DON'T KNOW HOW MANY MEMBERS OF THE ARMY AND 
Navy know that their profession is involved in an affair of 
the heart with science but I was somewhat surprised to 
learn that the admiration that I knew the military profes- 
sion held for science had ripened into love and affection. It 
was mildly shocking for this intelligence to reach me 
through the medium of the lady's innermost thoughts on 
the subject, set down in cold print. And it was even more 
shocking to learn that the lady was hesitant, and not from 
fear of her own shortcomings, but because she wasn’t sure 
that her suitor—the military profession—meant to do right 
by her. To put it baldly, she wasn’t sure whether she was 
being offered honorable marriage or was in danger of being 
seduced and offered the life of a kept woman. 

Che questions troubling science affect us all and, many 
think, will reshape our future. The question of seduction 
involves the possibility that science may give way to the 
blandishments and wealth of the military profession and 
no longer be a virtuous maiden engaged in free, basic re 
search but a kept woman engaged in crass, commercialized 
applied science, or worse. That, at least, is the way I un 
derstand the problem has been presented by science herself. 
And it follows that the question is raised as to whether a 
marriage that respects the morals and integrity of both 
parties can be consummated between science and the 
military. 

Some other questions follow these. Is it immoral for sci- 
ence to work in secret as it feels the armed forces wants it 
to do? Would not secrecy dry up science and cause the 
eventual loss of the discoveries of free scientific inquiry? 
\nd wouldn't secret science engaged in research for the 
military surely lead to more destructive wars? 

I learned about the romance and how these questions are 
troubling science in the August issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists whose editors had picked up the intelli 
vence from the American Scholar, a dignified academic 
periodical devoted to scholarship. The revelation of this 
affaire d'amour and the distraught feelings of the troubled 
lady wasn't just a juicy tidbit such as you'll find in the 
gossip columns from New York and Hollywood. It was all 
there for the world to read and ponder: the innermost reve- 
lations of a troubled and doubting heart, plus the advice 
that the lady had received from highly respected male 
members of her entourage. 

\s a champion of true love, I think it my duty to inform 
the man in the case of the advice the lady has received. 
After all, if one knows the reasons for a lady’s resistance he 


12 


is in a better position to overcome them, either by 


Ving 
her how she has misconstrued his intentions or )y gu 
rating reforms of his own. And in passing this most inti 


mate information on to the military profession, I am cer 
tainly not acting the cad by revealing a lady's indiscree; 
remarks made in private. It was either she or her advisors 
who saw fit to have it all published in the first place 

Science asked for the opinions of some of the male mem 
bers of her entourage. Some are young, others are middle 
aged or older. But all are brilliant men in their chosen 
fields of the physical and social sciences. 

Dr. Louis N. Ridenour, an eminent scientist, and dean 
of the graduate school of the University of Illinois, was th: 
first man asked for advice. During the war Dr. Ridenow: 
had been assistant director of the Radiation Laboratory »: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and worked closely 
with the military profession. Thus he was ideally suited 
for telling science what were the prospects of a continued 
association with the military profession. Dr. Ridenour: 
advice was passed on to the other advisors who in mos 
cases commented on it rather than making an independent 
statement. 


Mutual Admiration 


Dr. Ridenour first congratulates science for the growing 
admiration the military profession has for it and its gow 
deeds. By forming an alliance with the military profession 
science will find that it will have almost unlimited funds t 
continue basic research. Also science will find that the 
military profession has no intention of forcing its attentions 
if science wants to reject the advances of the armed forces 
it is at perfect liberty to do so. Dr. Ridenour warns science 


of the danger of unconsciously slipping into a rdle of 


dubious integrity by playing fast and loose with the afte: 
tions of the armed forces, leading it to believe that scienc 
can produce certain results which science knows won! 
necessarily follow a given line of research. 

Science is being unreasonable when it says it won't have 
anything to do with the military profession because war 's 
immoral and therefore the profession of arms is reprehens' 
ble, Dr. Ridenour says as he shakes an admonitory finger 
The scientist who really believes that had better make sure 
that he never produces a male child who might someday 
have to put on a uniform and become a soldier and he 
ought to refuse to pay taxes which are used to maintain 
the armed forces. “The moral issue does not involve th 
techniques or equipment with which a war is fought, but 
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n whether a war be fought at all,” he lectured in a 
| logic that seems irrefutable and must have caused 
( the other advisors to squirm. 
‘idenour is not so enthusiastic over the alliance that 
sn't think the military might not try to kidnap, 
d seduce science. It's possible but not very probable, 
But he thinks such a practice in peacetime would 
ticularly inappropriate” and couldn’t happen with- 
suiescence on the part of the lady, which would mean 
eduction is involved, not rape.” 
Ridenour also reminds science that only the mili 
stablishment has the kind of money needed to keep 
ience in the way it became accustomed to during the war. 
Mavbe later, Dr. Ridenour said, science will find other 
the proposed National Science Foundation—but 
s it is willing to curtail its activities it had better stick 
the military establishment. 

Dr. Ridenour asks whether military “intrusion” (he puts 
the word in quotes because he thinks it too strong a word 
for what’s involved) into the life of science will harm sci- 
ence. His answer to that is no, not if science resists the in- 
trusion with vigor and firmness. This seems to mean that a 
married lady, if not a mistress, has the right to live her own 
life and should insist on it. 

Finally he tells science not to fret over the possibility 
that it will find its interests turning from basic research to 
what might be called housekeeping duties, meaning applied 
research or engineering. If that happens it won't be because 
science is mated with the military; it would have happened 
anvwaVy. 


Chary with Cheers 


Dr. Ridenour’s advice wasn’t met with many cheers when 
copies of it were passed around to the other scientists. 
There were some who agreed in whole or in part but usu- 
ally for other reasons. Those who took exception to Dr. 
Ridenour took violent exception, many of them declaring 
in no uncertain terms that the courtship should be called 
off forthwith because the military profession was no fit 
person for science to be associated with. Those with ex 
treme views held that the military establishment was an 
adventurer at best and probably a wastrel in whom no trust 
could be placed. Furthermore, the armed forces knew 
nothing about science and could be counted on to do the 
wrong thing. 

The world’s foremost scientist, Dr. Albert Einstein, took 
this view. “Is it at all reasonable,” he asked, “that the dis- 
tribution of the funds raised for these purposes [scientific 
research] from the taxpayer should be entrusted to the mili- 
tary? To this question every prudent person will certainly 
answer: ‘No!’ For it is evident that the difficult task of the 
most be ‘neficent distribution should be placed i in the hands 
: people whose training and life’s work give proof that 
they know something about science and scholarship.” The 
military establishment has no use for human beings as 
such and can be trusted to degrade science in its lust for 
material ends, Dr. Einstein believes. Individuals become 
mere instruments” and “the normal ends of human aspira- 

n vanish with such a viewpoint. Instead, the military 

entality raises ‘naked power’ as a goal in itself—one of the 

rangest illusions to which men can succumb.” Dr. Ein- 
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stein’s one hope is the establishment of security on “supra- 
national foundations,” which I take to mean an effective 
international organization. 

Dr. Einstein, who is one of the deans of world science, 
has an able ally in one of America’s younger scientists, Dr. 
Philip Morrison, who had a lot to do with the atomic bomb. 
Dr. Morrison takes the position that most of Dr. Ridenour’s 
arguments are beside the point. He says that the military 
establishment will corrupt science and is already doing so. 

“We cannot tie science to the military and hope to see it 
used for peace, no matter how ingeniously we write the 
contracts, nor how circumspect the men of good will re 
main And in the world of peace we all so much long 
for, science must be again the pursuit of truth for all men, 
not for Americans alone. It cannot be so if it is narrow, 
national, secret; it cannot be so if it is regarded everywhere 
as but the zealous armorer of a new and more dreadful 
war. 


Abundance for All 


Aldous Huxley, the English novelist and social scientist, 
takes the view that science should flout the courtship of the 
military and seek a new boy friend whom she would chase 
until he catches her. Mr. Huxley suggests world prosperity 
as a possible suitor. Let science pursue world prosperity by 
searching for ways to stabilize the world’s population, pro- 
duce enough food for everyone, and find substitutes for the 
world’s dwindling mineral resources. When science has 
done all this, workd prosperity will embrace and accept sci 
ence and the military will find itself an unwanted outcast. 

Dr. Robert K. Merton, a sociolog‘st, waxes sarcastic over 
Dr. Ridenour’s advice. It is amaziny to learn, Dr. Merton 
writes, that the military is “disinterested, self-denying, un 
intrusive, prosperous, munificent and communicative.” 
Maybe, he says, the military should resist the intrusion of 
scientists, meaning, | take it, the military better be careful 
or science will seduce it. He thinks there ought to be an 
investigation run by social scientists to find out “how much 
of Professor Ridenour’s world is fancy and how much fact.” 

I have my own opinion about the findings Dr. Merton 
would expect from such an inquiry——that the military is 
by no means “disinterested, self-denying, 
prosperous, munificent and communicative.” 

Now we can get down to practical dollar-and-cents con 
sideration of the problem as viewed by an economist, Dr. 
Seymour E. Harris of Harvard University. He doesn’t 
think seduction is the intention of the armed forces but 
advises science to reject both seduction and marriage be- 
cause she would be selling her virtue too cheaply in either 
case. He bases this argument on his discovery that the 
military establishment isn’t as wealthy as Dr. Ride nour 
thinks it is Cany soldier will confirm that discove ry). In 
stead, the amount the military establishment is spe nding 
on science is “scandalously small” and we can’t hope to 
have peace until we use more and more money for scien 
tific research and spend less for ammunition and soldiers. 
Furthermore, it is inevitable and even Congress, let alone 
soldiers or scientists, cannot stop the trend away from larger 
and larger government appropriations for science. Neither 
can industry and private philanthropies longer support sci- 
ence in the manner in which it must become accustomed. 


unintrusive, 
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Revealing Statement 
A Harvard colleague of Dr. Harris’s, Dr. William Y. 


Elliot, a professor of Government, writes in language a 
soldier can understand. Whether science understands it is 
certainly moot. The democratic world, including sci- 
ence, has two alternatives, he says. It can insist on free- 
dom and expect eventual destruction or it can accept some 
restrictions on freedom and hope to maintain the rest. A 
rather longish quote from Dr. Elliot is revealing and helps 
clear the atmosphere by showing the alternatives. 

. we have as one alternative, 
open system, 


the maintenance of an 
based upon the unsubsidized (by govern- 
ment) operations of independent researchers in science, not 
geared into defense programs. This is obviously a more 
attractive world in which to live, both for scientists and for 
citizens who are persuaded of the values of liberalism in 
the enduring sense of that term. If academic and scientific 
‘freedom’ are the highest values, and life is not worth living 
without them--and if they are ‘absolute’ values—perhaps 
right line. On the other hand, so to act is to 
take certain grave risks about the survival of our whole 
system. We should definitely have to accept the inability 
of that system to prevent incursions on the freedoms of 
other systems as well as our own, or to protect the prospects 
of a world order, based upon the freedom of nations and 
their common acceptance of law by consent. 

“The other alternative is to say that our system is worth 
putting as far as possible beyond the reach of intimidation 
and in the position of supporting a workable system of 
protection of international law and justice. We may 
litalics, the author’s] lose our freedoms in a struggle to 
maintain this kind of a world—a struggle which is not of 
our own choosing. We certainly lose freedom for the world 
if we let it go by default.” 

| hope all scientists, including Dr. Einstein, Dr. Mor- 
rison and Dr. Merton, read and reflect on every word of 
those two paragraphs. 

The next testimony comes from Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
who is possibly more closely aligned with the military pro- 
fession than any other American scientist. Dr. Bush has 
been Director of the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment since 1941, and is chairman of the Joint Re 
search and Development Board. His advice is to clearly 
recognize the problem so that science will better be able to 
avoid mistakes. While acknowledging that free science 
must seek to throw off the blinders of secrecy wherever and 
whenever possible, it still should remember that “some pro- 
grams connected with the national defense must for the 
common good be conducted in secrecy.” He thinks there 
has been too much hullabaloo over the question of secrecy 
and that science has distorted the amount of secrecy the 
armed forces will demand. And as for the danger of science 
becoming a commercialized slut, Dr. Bush says the tempta- 
tion is not new and the armed forces are no more likely to 
make science a prostitute than previous suitors were. 

Now we come to the scientist who warns science that she 
had better watch out or she will be raped before she can 
say “Vannevar Bush,” if I may borrow a figure of speech he 
uses in a different context. He is Dr. Norbert Wiener, 
Professor of Mathematics at the Massachusetts Institute of 


this IS the 
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Technology. Dr. Wiener acquired some noto: 


months ago when he refused to give some t =. 
formation he had to a scientist working on milit aircraft 
Dr. Wiener's letter of refusal got into the columns of the 
Atlantic Monthly and brought into the open the great 
debate of which the symposium I am reporting here jc s 
part. 

Professor Wiener attacks Dr. Ridenour vigorously and 
with both fists. He says he personally can refuse th bland 
ishments of the Army or Navy because he is older and bere: 
established but he doubts if younger scientists secking , 
become established’ can cling to their principles with 


much ardor as he does. Then he objects to the armed forces 

habit of slapping classifications on any piece of work thy: 
comes along, and on the compartmentation of science which 
they advocate (he says this “is fatal to the moral res 


ponsibi 
ity of the individual scientist we 


Unfit Almoners 


Also the military establishment ought not be trusted 
with all the money it has. Wiener puts it that the “armed 
forces are not fit almoners for education and science, They 
are run by men whose chief purpose in life is war, and 
whom the absence of war, even though a war is almos 
certain to engulf them personally, is a frustration and ; 
denial of the purpose of their existence. . . . What makes 
man a good soldier generally makes him a bad scientist, and 
a totally unsuitable administrator of science.” 

Finally he calls Dr. Ridenour’s statement that “the moral 
issue does not involve the technique or equipment with 
which a war is fought” a completely specious argument. A 
weapon can be a “bad weapon—technically, strategically 
and morally” Dr. Wiener insists and intimates that the 
atomic bomb is such a weapon. That it was used agains 
Japan “two weeks after its first trial” does not “differ in wis 
dom from putting a razor in the hands of a five-year-old 
child.” 

It is quite obvious that Dr. Wiener wouldn't advise sci 
ence to fall in love with any department of government, be 
it the iron fist and o.d. pants of the military, or the gloved 

hands and striped pants of the diplomats. A wild puncher, 
Dr. Wiener! Especially good at stand-up slugging. He can 
get in two punches before you can say Norbert Wiener. 

Our last two advisors don’t have the punch and gust 
that mark hard-slugging battlers like Dr. Wiener. And their 
outlook is different too. 


Science, Know Thyself 


One of the two is Donald Young, Executive Director « 
the Social Science Research Center and a Professor o/ 
Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. He takes the 
position that it is all right for science to sell its virtue so long 
as it admits it openly and makes sure that the buyer knows 
it knows. Dr. Young i is critical, very critical, of the role of 
the armed forces in social science research. But he is just 2s 
critical of the boards of regents and trustees of universities 
who control funds, private individuals with a yen to sub 
sidize research, business-financed research, and government 
financed research outside of the military field. As | get ! 
Dr. Young's strictures are based on the undeniable fact 
that the controllers of all these types of research funds are 
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beings and because human beings think they know 

1g about themselves (they'll admit they don’t un- 

the atom) they insist on injecting their own 

and biases into social science research. (1 think 

ing has got something there. I almost became a 

se-worker back in the 1930s, going so far as to work 

.ys with another case worker, and I remember one 

ughest parts of the job was to convince the clients 

ere was a scientific way of dispensing relief money. 

+ wasn’t basic social science research and shouldn't 

be brought up here.) Dr. Young's point is that all funds 

for il science research (all research I would say) are 

“ainted” in one way or another. But he thinks the funds 

can be sterilized if both the giver and the receiver are 
honest with each other. 

[he final testimony comes from a colleague of Dr. 
Wiener. He is Dr. Douglas P. Adams, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Graphical Mathematics at Massachusetts Tech. Dr. 
Adams is a little at odds with Mr. Huxley for whereas you 
will recall that Huxley advocated the wiping out of want 
from the world, Dr. Adams says the problem of abundance 
is solved and that N vature is no longer man’s chief enemy. 
The real enemy is man’s mind and the world wants to get 
that problem solved. Therefore it will listen to every word 
science utters in an attempt to find the key for unlocking 
the door to understanding and peace. Dr. ‘Adams, as you 
can see, doesn’t have any direct advice for science on the 
subject in hand, but it was a good ending for the sym- 
posium: it reminded science that there were problems of 
bigger moment than its own immediate problems—problems 
that involve the emotions of the scientist along with those 
of all other people. And it reminded science that the way 
it solved its own problems would have an influence on the 
final decision on the big questions. 


Duty to Others 


lt is a notable thing and quite typical I suppose of this 
generation's attitude toward love and marriage, that so 
few of these advisors to science’s questing heart spoke of 
her duty to others than herself. For the bride has duties; 
the time soon passes when burned toast and kisses are 
enough. If the marriage is not to end in the divorce courts 
with mutual recriminations and misunderstandings, science 
must not only know her own place in the partnership but 
also understand the problems of her spouse. And that 


works the other way, too; much can be said about the fail- 
ings of the military establishment and it ought to be said. 
But there is a fundamental error in science’s understanding 
of her duties to others, including her prospective mate. 
Of the few scientists in this symposium who alluded to it 
Dr. Elliot mentions it the most clearly. It is simply that you 
cannot have freedom of any sort unless you are willing to 
fight for it. Dr. Wiener is a fighter. But he seems to think 
the enemy are those of his fellow countrymen who ask him 
to join with them in protecting all the ‘liberties of -all the 
people of the country and the world and not just the world 
of science. And cannot Dr. Einstein understand that if Al 
lied soldiers had not won the first World War he would not 
have found a hermitage in a free country in his declining 
years? And if they had not won the second he would 
already have been marked by the Gestapo? It was the 
“military mentality” that he decries that was able to insure 
him a sanctuary. Many others, including science, did a 
great deal but it was armed force, intelligently applied, that 
won the final victory over the forces of evil that would have 
sti ‘oyed Dr. Einstein and the fine things he symbolizes. 
yoenl likes to talk of being “international without 
frontiers” but Dr. Einstein had to flee across a frontier to 
escape the Nazis. 1 hope he would agree that political free 
dom is relative and cannot be absolute, else we would have 
anarchy. And so it follows that absolute freedom for sci- 
ence and relative freedom for the rest of the world are 
only ridiculous and impossible but would lead to anarchy 
that would be utterly dangerous. At best this would lead to 
a frankenstein sort of a world in which science destroyed 
the freedoms of the rest of us. At worst this would lead to 
another war and world catastrophe, something which no 
one wants, whether he be scientist or soldier. Maybe war 
will come but it surely will come if science is to be “free” 
in a world that is politically divided. 

History has recorded wars fought because of broken 
romances but history will never record a war more terrible 
or more unnecessary than the war that may be fought un 
less the rémance between science and the soldier results in 
wedlock, with both parties to the contract recognizing the 
needs and duties of the other. Experience has taught most 
of us that marriage is a compromise. Science and the mili- 
tary establishment must learn that lesson, too. If they com- 
promise it will be for their mutual benefit and the benefit 
of all the peoples of the world. Their progeny can be peace. 


Science And War 


The scientists in war are merely one more group in a country 
which fights. They have special skills and training, which can be 
especially useful when intelligently applied and which should not 


be squandered. . 


. They are in no sense a privileged class, they are 


just one more group in a democratic society, ready and willing to put 
forth their best efforts in whatever way may best serve the common 
cause.—Dr. VANNEVaR Busu in The InFantry Journnat, October 


1945. 
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BATTLE COMMAND 


In Future War 


By Colonel S. 


L. A. Marshall 





Fire As The Cure 


SINCE IT IS AXIOMATIC THAT THE ENEMY IS DEFEATED 
finally by the fire which beats him back and the movement 
which makes his displacement permanent, it is elementary 
operations those soldiers who advance but do 
not willingl y employ their weapons still make a direct 
physical contribution to the success of offensive action. 

The effect of their presence in the zone of fire is stimu 
lating to their comrades, and even may be depressing to 
the morale of the enemy, if it becomes revealed by his 
reconnaissance. 

Soldiers along a hre line 


whether the 


are singularly unaware of 
their comrades who are actually 
Under the best of circumstances, 
“feel” what is going on very far toward either 


number of 
firing is large or small 

they cannot 
flank. Too, they are usually preoccupied with their per- 

sonal tactical situation to a degree which shuts out any or 
ganized impression of what others are doing with their 
weapons. In dealing with several thousand squad and pla 
I have yet to meet the man who 
could sav what any one of his group had done with his 


toon leaders after battle, 


weapon for so long as an hour. 

[his should be accepted as a fact and as a basic principle: 
lhe moral feeling of physic al support in battle derives from 
the presence of another soldier rather than from the knowl 
edge that he is taking appropriate action. 

The inaction of the passive individuals does not have a 
demoralizing effect on those who are making tactical use of 
To the contrary, the presence of the former 
Every potential effective 
slong the line who is within sight of any other soldier adds 

It is only when men begin to 
wavers all along the line. And 


their hire power 
enable the latter to keep going. 


moral strength to the line. 
etve ground that courage 
is clear beyond challenge that the true 


while it defensive 





PART SIX 


strength of the position is in those men who use their wea] 
ons, there is no proof that the soldier who will not take th: 
initiative in firing against the enemy will quit the ground 
any sooner, under pressure, than his more aggressive com 
rade. We are ever prone to lump the military virtues 
gether and to take it for granted that voluntary action is 
outward sign of the courage to face death bravely, and th 
the absence of it is a sign of unheroic qualities in the in 
vidual. But these are ill-reasoned conclusions. 

Simply to release man from the fear of death d 
insure that he will act if he were immortal. 

In the Pacific campaigns, our forces were impressed 
atter time by the phenomenon of enemy troops | 
quit their arms and who appeared incapable of 
sive or self-protecting gesture. Yet these troops stood their 
ground like plants rooted in the earth and insisted on being 
killed to the last man. Their living bodies were the defen 
sive base around which the action of their more willing 
comrades proceeded. 

We should take it that the initiative to fire is onl) 
positive quality in the good soldier. Notwithst: ory he th t 
it is the mainspring of successful minor tactics and hi 
of final victory in war, those who are incapable of dey 
ing it are not to be too greatly discounted for this one fault 

In the equating of tactics, these passive soldiers may bx 
considered as contributing their weight to the mass of t! 
attack but little or nothing to its velocity. For it is clear t 
be seen that if none was to fire, movement alone could 
not overcome the fire of the enemy, either by inflicting 











Finally, it is the volume of fire that counts. 





You win if you can kill more of the enemy than he can 


kill of you. If you cannot, you are defeated.—Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 
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; upon him or by frightening him and forcing him 
»round. 
mentally, fire must always be beaten by fire. 
mentally, movement is the means of increasing 
ency of one’s own fire until at last the strength 
nemy’s fire is reduced to the vanishing point. 


Violence Is Simply Fire 


rarest thing in all battle is fire in good volume, ac- 
curatcly delivered and steadily maintained. And yet, until 
the day of final surrender, the far purpose of all movement 
in war is the upbuilding of one’ s own fire power and posi- 
tion at the expense of the enemy’s power and position. Any 
movement which is not concentric with this purpose is 
contrary to the principle of conservation of force, and is 
therefore wrong. This applies equally to a retreat or to a 
pursuit. “Let us not think of mobility in an army,” General 
Charles P. Summerall once said, “unless we think of mo- 
bility accompanied by violence.” General George S. Patton 
frequently expressed this same idea. But what is violence, 
as the word is used by these two commanders? It is simply 
fire—fire in all of its forms. Nothing need be added to that 
definition, and nothing should be taken away. 

So it is a curious thing that even in professional circles 
there is a constant obscuring of the main idea that funda- 
mentally fire wins wars and that every other aspect of opera- 
tion is important only in the measure that it contributes to 
this grand object. 

[he familiar words of Napoleon: 


“It is on supply that 
war is made,” 


simply underscores the fact that primarily 
war is made with fire, and that logistics have a decisive 
effect upon the arena only when they enable military forces 
to bring a superior fire to ‘bear. Likewise with the equation, 
said by “Napoleon and repeated by Foch: “In war the morale 
is to the material as three is to one.” This is a truth only as 
it is related to the state and possibilities of fire. Among 
fighting men, morale endures only so long as the chance 
remains that ultimately their weapons will deal greater 
death or fear of death to the enemy. When that chance 
dies, morale dies and defeat occurs. 

But armies from well civilized states are so strongly in- 
fluenced by civilian thinking that in their desire to refrain 
from circulating any ideas which may be shocking to civil- 
ian sensibilities they sometimes slight their own first prin- 
ciples. That is one reason why the subject of fire is not 
given its just due. We are reluctant to admit that essen- 
tially war is the business of killing, though that is the sim- 
mes truth in the book. Indeed, it is so simple that many 
of the thinkers on war have passed it up in favor of half- 
truths which contain a greater element of mystery. 


Killing Is the Main Business 


\s an example, we can take that oft-quoted and mis- 
quoted statement of Nathan Bedford Forrest about “getting 
there first with the most” which is supposed to illuminate 
the \ it 1) tactical principle. This apotheosizing of mass and 
mobility is so false as to constitute a dangerous illusion. It 

holly at odds with the real secret of mobility as it was 
me rstood by the Great Captains, or even as it was prac- 


ticed by Forrest. They moved faster because they could 
place their trust in the superior hitting power of relatively 
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small forces. It is not coincidence solely that the command- 
ers who are renowned for their speed of movement were 
also the masters of the application of fire. The essence of 
success in tactics comes of what you do with fire after you 
get there. In his realistic restatement of Forrest's principle, 
Major General Charles W. O’Daniel put it this way: “In 
battle, it is a matter of getting there first, regardless, and 
then having the ability to stay put. 

For the infantry soldier, the great lesson of minor tactics 
in our time, which is at the same time the outst: anding moral 
to be drawn from study of the “small picture” in this last 
war, is the overpowering effect of relatively small amounts 
of fire when delivered from the right ground at the right 
hour. The mass was there, somewhere in support, and 
mobility was needed to put the vital element in the right 
place. But the salient characteristic of most of our great 
victories (and a few of our defeats) was that they pivoted 
on the fire action of a few men. 

In the whole of the initial assault landings on the Omaha 
Beachi ad, there were only about seven infantry companies 
which were tactically effective during the greater part of 
June 6, 1944. In these particular companies, an average of 
about one-fifth of the men fired their weapons during the 
day-long advance from the water’s edge to the first tier of 
villages ialead—e total of perhaps not more than 450 men 
firing consistently with infantry weapons in the decisive 
companies. These facts were determined by a systematic 
check of the survivors. It was not a story of great volume, 
even for the men who fired. Only one company was able to 
unite a base of fire for any period. The company which 
made the deepest penetration, losing a high percentage of 
its men in so doing, saw only six “live Germans” 
advance, and these turned out to be Russians. 
conspicuous for its lack of live targets. 


during its 
The day was 


The Miracle of the Few 


Yet had not this relatively small amount of fire been de 
livered by these men, the decisive companies would have 
made no advance in their separate sectors, the beachhead 
would not have begun to take form and in all probability, 
Normandy would have been lost. At their backs was the 
power of the mightiest sea and air forces ever to support an 
invading army in the history of the world. But in the hour 
of crisis for these infantry companies, the metal, guns and 
bombs of these distant supporters were not worth three 
squads from that small band of men which had gone to 
work with their grenades and rifles. 

These riflemen did not win the victory at Omaha Beach. 
To say that they did would be giving them too much credit. 
But without them, there eure < have been no beachhead 
and no victory. 

Again, could there be a better example of the miraculous 
possibilities of a very small volume of fire than the incident 
at the Bourcy roadblock to the north of Bastogne on the 
morning of December 19, 1944. Twelve American armored 
infunerymnen —twelve very nervous infantrymen—fired er- 
ratically in the darkness at a group of approaching enemy 
soldiers. They fired and fell back. They were looking for 
better ground. They thought they had pro »bably turned 
back a German reconnaissance element and that their fire 
may have hit four or five men. 
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But the German group was the point of an infantry regi- 
ment which was leading the column of the 2d Panzer Divi- 
sion. It had recoiled on meeting the surprise fire. The 
commander reported, quite incorrectly, that he was being 
opposed by superior forces. The word was passed through 
two higher he adquarters and Corps ordered 2d Panzer Di- 
vision to change its route of march and swing northward, 
thereby wasting precious time and traversing unnecessary 
space. Had the enemy made one good lunge against the 
Bourcy roadblock, he could have turned southward and 
entered Bastogne before the American forces had assembled. 
The whole body of evidence from our own and enemy 
sources supports the conclusion that had " happened, 
the Ardennes campaign would have run a far different 
course and the enemy would not have been checked short 
of the line of the Meuse. 

One other example: Because a few paratroopers were 
dropped far off course, and though unorganized, had the 
courage to address the enemy with fire around Le Ham and 
Montebourg in the early morning hours of June 6, 1944, 
the German High Command concluded that this marked 
the northern boundary of the planned American effort. 
\s a result, troops were held to the north of Montebourg 
through the greater part of that day, which troops might 
have broken the 82d Division’s tenuous hold on Ste Mere 
E glise, had they attacked southward at once. 


Fire—a Problem for all Echelons 


If | am correct in the proposition that the decisive im- 
portance of fire is beyond exaggeration, it must follow that 
at all levels of command the intensifying and directing of 
fire becomes the foremost problem. As far rearward as the 
bureaus of the War Department, the aim should be to get 
the utmost impact into hitting in the areas where the enemy 
is hittable. It is the true aim of training and of indoctrina- 
tion; lines of communication exist but to serve it; all other 
goals of the national defense are subordinate to it. 

Yet one curious contrast is to be noted. In the rear 
areas and as far forward as the no-man’s land which is 
dominated by the bullet, the attack upon the basic problem 
is in the main logistical. Along the line where the com- 
pany comm: inder takes over, however, the increasing of fire 
volume must be considered primarily as a psychological 
matter. Only so can the commander get the highest level of 
combat efficiency out of his company. 

Since the average man likes to fire a we apon and takes 
unreluctantly to instruction on the range, it cannot be 
doubted that a majority would participate freely with their 
weapons under conditions approximating a field exercise. 

But combat cannot ever approximate the conditions of 
field maneuvers. Fears of varying sort afflict the soldier in 
battle. The unit commander soon comes to realize that one 
of his difficulties is to get men to leave cover because of 
enemy bullets and the fear they instil. In training, there 
being no real bullet danger even on the courses which em- 
ploy live ammunition, every advance under a supposed 
enemy fire is unrealistic. Too, in training, the soldier does 
not have a man as his target. He is not shooting with the 
idea of killing. There is a third vast difference in the two 
conditions: The rifleman in training is usually under close 
observation and the chief pressure upon him is to give sat- 





isfaction to his superior, whereas the rifleman ¢ 
enemy is of necessity pretty much on his own, a1 


Seene, .t 
‘SING the 


igs : : ¢ 7 the chief 
pressure on him is to remain alive, if possible. 
Paralysis of Mind and Body 
When the infantryman’s mind is gripped by fear. };. 
body is captured by inertia, which is fear’s siancse tin 
“In an attack half of the men on a firing line are in ter, 
and the other half are unnerved.” So wrote Majo: Gener! 


J. F. C. Fuller when a young captain. The failure of ¢, 
average soldier to fire is not in the main due to 
recognition of the fact that the act of firing may entail ;; 
creased exposure. It is a result of a paralysis which « anes 
of varying fears. The man afraid wants to do nothin, 
indeed, he does not care even to think of taking action. ? 

Getting him on his way to the doing of one Positive act 
—the digging of a foxhole or the administering of first-aid 
to a comrade—persuading him to make any constructiy: 
use of his muscle power, and especially putting him ar ; 
job which he can share with other men, may become thy 
first step toward getting him to make appropriate use of hi 
weapons under combat conditions. Action is the great 
steadying force. It helps clear the brain. The man wh 
finds that he can still control his muscles will shortly begin 
to use them. But if he is to make a rapid and complete 
covery, he requires help from others. 

In the attack along the Carentan Causeway during th 
night of June 10, 1944, one battalion of the 502d Parachur 
Infantry was strung out along a narrow defile which wa 
totally devoid of cover and where throughout the night ¢! 
men were fully exposed to enemy bullet-fire from pst 
along a low ridge, directly in front of them. The ridge wa 
wholly within their view and running off at a slight angl 
from the line of advance of the column, so that the Ameri: 
cans were strung out anywhere from 300 to 700 yards from 
the enemy fire positions. 

In this situation the commander, Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert G. Cole Clater killed in action in Holland) was abk 
to keep moving up and down along the column, despite : 
harassing fire, and observe the attitude of all riflemen and 
weapons men. This was his testimony, given in the pres 
ence of the assembled battalion: 


NSClIOUs 


I found no way to make them continue fire. Not one man 
in twenty-five voluntarily used his weapon. There wasn 
cover; they could not dig in. Therefore their only protecti 
was to continue a fire which would make the enemy onan 
head down. They had been taught this principle in training 
They all knew it very well. But they could not force them: 
selves to act upon it. When I ordered the men who wer 
right around me to fire they did so. But the moment | 
passed on, they quit. I walked up and down the line yelling 
“God damn it! Start shooting!” But it did little good. Ther 
fired only while I watched them or while some other officer 
stood over them. 


In the early light of the following morning the battalion 
closed with the enemy and drove him back from his fire 
positions along the low ridge. There ensued a day-long 
battle, marked by the closest kind of fighting, as the enemy 
came on five times in counterattack along the hedgerows 
trying to regain the initial position. 

In the crises of these actions the two forces were abou! 
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et apart. The fight had opened with a bayonet 
and about six of the enemy had been killed with 
pon. In local skirmishes the machine gunners were 
targets at less than twenty-yard range. The day 
n comple te victory for the American side at a cost 
t forty per cent loss in strength. Throughout the 
» tactical situation had been as deadly as it was fluid, 
re was always plenty of blank space along the hedge 
any man who was willing to engage. 
supply kept coming. 


The ammu 


Only One in Four Fired a Weapon 


lh was the persistence of the enemy in his effort to 
e along the ditches and hedgerows that the day pro 
an exceptional number of Eve targets. In fact, we 
d by careful check of the battalion ‘that exactly one- 
the battalion had seen one or more live enemy sol- 
1t some time during the battle. But we found further 
even so, only one man in four among the Americans 
employed a weapon of any kind. Also, the circum- 
ces of the tactical action established that the majority 
isualties on the American side had come from mortar 
and artillery fire while at varying distances to rear of the 
front line of resistance, which would appear to warrant the 
conclusion that the ratio of active firers would not have been 
increased had it been possible to poll the dead and the 
critically wounded. 
| followed this same battalion through the airborne in- 
vasion of Holland in September, 1944, and through ‘the 
winter fighting in the Ardennes, and I doubt that there has 
ever been a finer fighting unit in the Army of the United 
States. It never tasted defeat, nor was it ever given an 
easy assignment. At least three of its engagements are 
historically noteworthy examples of heroically successful 
achievement against great odds. It was tested over marsh- 
land and through hedgerow country. In Holland, west of 
Zon and near the Wilhelmina Canal, its hardest engage- 
ment was fought through a checkered pine forest on flat 
ground; the enemy had enfiladed every forest trail with 
machine guns and from the other flank and from the front 
his artillery kept the woods under a point-blank fire. 
Perhaps the battalion’s finest hour was had on the rolling 
hills northwest of Bastogne during the early stage of the 
defense of that town in December, 1944. But while the 
battalion matured constantly from battle experience, there 
was no marked percentage increase in the number of men 
who used their weapons to fire at the enemy. The figure 
was as I have already quoted it—between twenty-five and 
thirty per cent. Even so, it had as high an efficiency of 
fre as any unit which I have ever known. 


Let’s Be Realistic 


Prinee Hohenlohe was profoundly right when he said: 
s proof of a superior military instruction if in battle the 
| only bring their rifles up to their shoulders to fire.” 

While it is a natural and pardonable fault in the average 
mander who has had the good fortune to lead troops in 
e that he is ever after disposed to make his men ap- 
r more resolute than they are by nature, it is a tendency 
h thwarts realism in the training of men for war. 

uld it not be better for the unit and for the Army if the 
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commander knew from the beginning that under the usual 
conditions of engaging the enemy with small-arms fire, 
only a minority of his riflemen are ys to fire ae and 
voluntarily? Once this is established as a factor in his 
mind, and he has been given the off lies assurance wf 
the fire line opposing him will probably operate under the 
same handicap, he would be mere prone to consider the 
ratio of fire within his command as a special subject for his 
battlefield observation and correction. 

he diagnosis of the disease must precede the remedy; 
the object of search must be known before there can be 
intelligent seeking. 

Once oriented toward the problem, the commander 
would work more carefully with his junior leaders in train 
ing. | hey would be told that in combat it would become 
one of their tasks to mark well the men who take the initia 
tive with the rifle or other hand weapons. When these 
men are identified, it then becomes incumbent on the junior 
leader to devote more of his effort to personal work among 
the nonstarters, encouraging them to work up to favorable 
fire positions and giving them direct orders to begin fire 
with the weapon. 

This will not produce a cure-all but it is at least a start. 
The survey of the ¢ and an organized knowledge 
of how its individu: ils respond under actual fire conditions 
should precede all else; this study should 
continue thereafter. 


comp. iny 


correction of 


Give a Man a Job He Will Do 


When the tendency of all members of the unit has been 
thus appraised, the commander may find that for maximum 
combat parsers it is necessary to make a number of 
personnel adjustments. Men previously overlooked will be 
marked for promotion. The man who is always a self 
starter under fire is not ipso fac to qué ilified for junior leader 
ship; there must be other substantial elements in his chat 
acter. But on the other hand, the NCO who cannot exer 
cise fire initiative will lose the respect of his men as quickly 
as his weakness is observed by them in battle. Even the 
soldier who cannot overcome a similar weakness in himself 


will look with contempt on a superior who appears to shirk 


his duty because of danger. 
The men who show no disposition to use the small weap 
ons, even when properly urged and directed, can be 
switched to the gun crews. There, the group will kee Pp them 
going. Men working in groups or in teams do not have the 
same tendency to default of fire as do single riflemen. This 
is such a well fixed principle in human nature that one 
almost never sees a gun go out of action simply because the 
opposing fire is too close. 
As another experiment, unwilling riflemen may be 
switched to heavier and more decisive one-man weapons. 
This sounds like a paradox- to expect greater response to 
sut it works. I have 
seen many cases where men who had flunked it badly with 
a rifle responded heroically when given a flame thrower or 
BAR. Self-pride and the ego are the touchstone of most of 
these remarkable conversions. 


come from increased responsibility. 


\ man may fail with the 
rifle because he feels anonymous and believes that nothing 
important is being asked of him. (Though that is a false 
feeling and the rifle must remain the prime weapon of the 
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infantryman, | remind the reader that we are considering 
human nature in its relation to weapon efhiciency.) ‘The 
switch to a heavier weapon is a challenging form ot recog- 
nition. It is a chance tor the man to show others that he 
has been held in too lowly esteem. 

Whether there is any sure cure with the rifle itself, 1 am 
not at all certain—whether it would be possible by special 
techniques to break down a rifleman’s resistance against 
employing his weapon against man targets. To think that 
the job can be done simply by giving him confidence in 
his weapon or working him up to the point where he enjoys 
firing it is a gross miscalculation. These things are a valu- 
able part of the conditioning process but they will not 
remove the final mental block. 


How Experiment? 


lo my knowledge, no sustained experiments have ever 
been made during combat to see whether and how a group 
of nonfirers can be converted to willing use of the rifle. 
Moreover | doubt that a test under noncombat conditions 
would have value. The only thing that counts is how the 
man responds when he is given opportunity to fire at an 
object for the direct purpose of taking another man’s life. 
Let me cite an example: 

In the 184th Infantry Regiment's sector during the 
Kwajalein battle, we saw two objects floating by, 200 yards 
out in the lagoon. They looked like the vem d of swimming 
men. From forward of us, there was a spattering of fire 
which kicked up the water around the objects. The 
riflemen close around me—there were about ten of them 

held their hire. I then turned my field glasses over to 
them, Take a look and you will see that those 
men are wasting their ammunition on blocks of wood.” 
They did so, and within a few seconds they were all firing 
like mad at the objects. They had found a release in the 
very information which I had supposed would cause them 
to hold their fire. 

There 


saying: © 


were numerous incidents in this battle and in 
others wherein enemy soldiers walked deliberately into the 
open in full daylight, exposing themselves long enough for 
a score Or more men to get a sustained view of the target, 
without one shot being fired. 


Position Firing as a Remedy 


As to the main problem, I suspect, and my psychologist 
friends assure me that it is so, that if any treatment is 
likely to work, it would be to dispose the rifleman where 
he has a clear sight of an enemy target, then handle him 
as one would a recruit on the range, making certain that 
he continues the fire for an extended period. By that, I do 
not mean necessarily a live target. They are not that con- 
venient. The instructor who has his pupil hold fire until 
he sees a man to fire on will usually have a very long wait 
indeed. But it is necessary that the fire be aimed against a 
position where the enemy is presumed to be located. 

It seems reasonable to believe that there is a definite 
advantage to getting the soldier into the habit of free firing 
in combat while the situation is still such that his target is 
a position, rather than a man moving clear. It becomes 
easier for the supervisor to regulate his own work and it 
is the logical and most promising approach to the problem, 
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if only for the reason that the average firer wi! 


HAVE jes 
resistance to firing on a house or a tree than upo: ‘eho 
being. To clear up this point, it is necessary 1 take , 
somewhat closer look at the average, normal min who , 
fitted into the uniform of an American ground s« \dier, 

He is what his home, his religion, his schoolin. ang ¢}, 
moral code and ideals of his society have made |). ‘[}, 
Army cannot unmake him. It must reckon wit! the {x 
that he comes from a civilization in which aggres.1on, cop 
nected with the taking of life, is prohibited and «accep, 
able. The teaching and the ideals of that civilization : 


; 


against killing, against taking advantage. The fear of 
gression has been expressed to him so strongly and absor| 
by him so deeply and pervadingly —practically 

mother’s milk—that it is part of the normal man’s ; 


ro 
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OG 
ith his 


notional 
makeup. This is his great handicap when he enters com 
bat. It stays his trigger finger even though he is hardly 
conscious that it is a restraint upon him. Because it js a, 


emotional and not an intellectual handicap, it is not » 
movable by intellectual reasoning, such as: “Kill or \y 
Killed.” 

Line commanders pay little attention to the true natur 
of this mental block. They take it more or less for grante; 
that if the man is put on such easy terms with his we: apon 
in training that he “loves to fire,” this is the main step 
toward surmounting the general difficulty. But it isn’t a 
easy as that. A revealing light is thrown on this subject 
through the studies by Medical Corps psychiatrists of t! 
combat fatigue cases in the Europesa Theater. The 
found that fear of killing, rather than ite of being killed 
was the most common cause of battle failure in the indi 
vidual, and that fear of failure ran a strong second. 


Inner Horror of Killing 


It is therefore reasonable to believe that the average and 
normally healthy individual—the man who can endure the 
mental and physical stresses of combat—still has such an 
inner and usually unrealized resistance toward killing : 
fellow man that he will not of his own volition take life if 
it is possible to turn away from that responsibility. Though 
it is improbable that he may ever analyze his own feeling 
sO searchingly as to know what is stopping his own hand, 
his hand is nonetheless stopped. At the vital point, he 
becomes a conscientious objector, unknowingly. That i 
something to the American credit. But it is likewise some 
thing which needs to be analyzed and understood if we are 
to prevail against it in the interests of battle efficiency. | 
well recall that in World War I, the great sense of reliet 
that came to troops when they were passed to a quiet sector 
such as the old Toul front, was due not so much to the 
realization that things were safer there as to the | blessed 
knowledge that for a time they were not under the com 
pulsion to take life. “Let ‘em go; we'll get ‘em some other 
time,” was the remark frequently made when the enemy 
grew careless and offered himself as a target. 

To get back to my main point, however, it would |ikewis 
seem reasonable to believe that if resistance to the idea 0! 
firing can be overcome for a period, it can be defeated per 

manently. Once the plunge is made, the water seems les 
forbidding. As with every other duty in life, a man may 
to himself: “I have done it once. I can do it again. 
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hose other men, the self- “starting men who some- 
mi — to overcome their inhibitions and have 
ir initiative under fire beyond all doubt, the 
ae will cherish and protect them as if his 
depends on it, for surely his professional reputa- 
However, it is self-evident that for the good of 

y, such men should not be wasted on rear area 

par ct ve duty unless the signs of cracking from 
‘in become evident. When that happens, arrang- 
special assignment which will afford the good 
mporary relief is the commander's obligation. On 
utpost or other hazardous duty, the commanders 
ill-advised to concentrate these moral leaders of 
pany, though they should be present in the mini- 
umbers which will provide a safe binder for the 
es so assigned. Too, he will take care that they are 
riven by his other subordinates; they do not require 
and there can be no surer way to destroy their 


Honor the Self-Starters 


inally, when the rewards of battle are handed out, he 
make certain that these are the men who are honored 
In my judgment, the soldier who consistently ad 
the enemy with fire is full worthy of decoration. But 
honors are commonly given such men under our 
awards system? None. whatever! It is the almost 
univers 1 pre actice of boards sitting in judgment somewhe Te 
safely in the rear areas CI do not " speak from inexperience, 
ee sat on four such boards) to dismiss all such cases 
“He was only doing his duty.” Until 
is formally recognized that there could be no higher 
ibute than this to 5 the combat soldier, our system of die 
er awards will tend toward the discouragement 
f the hghting line, rather than otherwise. 
lhe figures quoted through this chapter may be startling. 
But I see no reason to believe that they will alarm those 
who have studied the reality of combat, rather than the 
romance which has been written about it. Though great 
strength may be present and its preponderance may decide 
the fortunes of the day, the decisive local and tactical issues 
on the field of fire are invariably decided by very minor 
torces 
A regiment may be committed. Of that regiment, one 
battalion advances to small-arms-fire contact with the 
enemy. Finally, from that battalion, two depleted platoons 
get to the outwork and three squads make the last run 
which clears the enemy from the final ditch. Thus the 
course of an average action. 


the comment: 


A Challenge to Young Leaders 


F ir from discouraging the young officer, some reflection 
and emphasis on these aspects of the infantry fire problem 


] 
Wl 


give him fresh inspiration for study of his men and for 
ee 


: patient personal work among them. It is a challeng- 
ing fact, that the persuading of only a few more rifles be- 
forehand may give him a favorable tactical balance. 

Che broad inference to training is that it is unprofitable 
eneral work with the rifle to put the accent on live 
targets or even on clearly defined targets, such as those used 
for record. The moral effect on the rifleman is almost 
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paralyzing when he moves from these stereotypes to a bat- 
tlefield where he is told to open fire on some apparently 
innocent feature of the landscape. Indeed, so much was 
said in training for the past war about harboring ammuni 
tion and making certain of the target that it became a brake 
upon field operations. The ranks frequently objected that 
their officers were overriding their own principles, when 
the time came in battle that they insisted on heavy fire with 
no té irgets to be seen. 

Uadee emphi isis ON conservation is as great a danger to 
fire power as is an excess expenditure of ammunition. 
Bullets kept in the magazine when they should be fired are 
certainly bullets thrown away. 


Spontaneous Action 


The prime object is to insure by training that men will 
fire when ordered. To get that re sult, without lessening the 
accent on marksm< nship, we should put a great deal more 
time on musketry, whereby the 
the habit of massing fire 


formations will 
whenever ordered and 
whatever target may be designated 


acquire 
against 
the embankment of a 
river, the bases of the forw: ard trees in a line of woods or 
the crest of a hill. 

We need to free the rifleman’s mind with respect to the 
nature of targets. This sounds simple. But the requisite 
flexibility cannot be obtained by such fire exercises as send 
ing men against a “Little Tokyo” on the edge of a reserva- 
tion or through what they learn on maneuvers, where there 
are usually plenty of live targets to be observed. The proper 
educating of group fire requires constant insistence on the 
principle of spontaneous action developing out of a fresh 
and unexpected situation. 

Once the system of free selection of targets is installed, 
the furthering of a high state of fire morale will proceed 
according to thoroug hness of control by the junior leaders. 
What that entails was once well stated by 
Grandmaison: 


Colone | de 


“As regards fire loaders, teach them first how to regulate 
their groups; secondly, how to guide their fire. Explain to 
them that they will control the fire of their men in propor 
tion as their orders are simple and necessary. Teach them 
not to regulate the fire but to regulate the firers. Teach 
them that it is more important to place their men in good 
fire positions than to issue correct orders.” 

I would add this: “Teach them that in battle many of 
their men will not fire unless given a specific order and 
that their first responsibility is to mark these men and de 
vote personal attention to them.” 


Control Has Overshadowed Volume 


The doctrine of fire discipline has accented for so long 
the need of controlled fire that it has almost obscured the 
fact that the fundamental problem is how to build up fire 
volume and develop more willing firers. One cannot deny 
that looseness of fire at times creates a certain hazard for 
troops. But this problem must be \ 
we cannot afford to miss the 
trees. 


viewed in proportion; 
forest for the sake of 
Though it is hard on the nerves at the time, 


the end result is concerned, it 


a few 
SO far as 
is better bv far to have a 
company of green, trigger-happy soldiers than a company 


which lacks the will to use its weapons. The former will 
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make ! 


accustom d to the 


recovery trom nervousness as they become more 


and the 
tense silence of the lulls in between fighting; the latter will 
neve! be 


sights and sounds of combat 
viven the chance. 

\nd last, if we are to further strengthen sound training 
principles and establish mental attitudes which are essen 
tial to the understanding of the decisive importance of fire 
in tactics, we will be well advised to cease talking about 
“fire and movement” as if the latter 
apart trom the former in tactical fact, 


and 
and there did not 


were se parate 


exist an automatic and unbreakable connection between 
them. 
What then should replace the emphasis on fire and 


movement? Simply this—a basic understanding of the 


reality that fire superiority is the thing and that movement 
is its physical and psychological derivative, 


along with all 
othe: initiative. 


acts of the 

I believe this to be one of the simplest truths of offensive 
power But it is so 
simple that it has been largely overlooked while we have 


sought tor some more complex answer on how to get veloc 


and the basis of sound minor tactics. 





ity in the attack. THE SOLDIER WHO LEA 
APPLIES CORRECT PRINCIPLES OF 
ALWAYS MOVE. He has solved the real 
prot blem which every unit commander of com 
World War II will say was his main problem. | 
he comes into adjustment with his tactical sity 
the other fellow—the man who will not apply fir 
vides the brake on movement. The man who 
habit is looking always for forward ground fro: 
vive his fire increased effectiveness. 
the working of the law of gravity. 

As with “the man, so ako with the unit. 17 
body which attains to fire superiority by its 
merit will never fail for lack of mobility, 
let down by the forces in the rear area. 
mobility. To fire is to move. Weapons whe: 
used will invariably bring decision. 


This is as i 


unle SS 1 


But without superior fire power, mass and vi 
never win a war. 


Next: The Multiples of Information 


A Self-Starter 


[he friend of the youth aroused. Lurching suddenly 


forward and dropping to his knees, he fired an angry 


shot at the persistent woods. 


the men. 


5 


This action awakened 


They huddled no more like sheep. They 


seemed suddenly to bethink themselves of their weap- 


ons and at once commenced firing. Belabored by their 


ofhcers, they began to move forward. The regiment, 


involved in mud and muddle, started unevenly with 


many jolts and jerks. 


The men stopped now every 


few paces to fire_and load, and in this manner moved 


slowly on from trees to trees. -STEPHEN Crane in The 


Red Badge of Courage. 
oO o 
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fHE COLOMBIAN ARMY HAS 
ind equipment that bespeak 
prewar influence, the Army 
r sports the dramatic capes, 
eches, soft leather boots and 
gabardine of Italy’s armies in 
vhen Mussolini boasted of be- 
instead of the jackal he was. 
re comparison must stop. For 
dorian Army is poor but proud 
oged. What it lacks in equip 
gadgets it makes up in esprit 
ical toughness. Money for 
equipment and extensive ma 
s missing. The Army must im- 
ubstitute zeal for bullets, guns 
training aids. 
rra, where I paid my first visit 
Ecuadorian Army, the cuartel 
with activity. Officers, NCO’s 
ps repeated semaphore drill for 
\t the gate, the change of guard 
thing to see. Sentries marched, 


| heels, saluted and stood at atten 
ke guardsmen outside Bucking 
Palace. Picked at random, any sol 


uld have modeled for the book. 


The Ecuadorian Army Is Poor But 


By Arthur Goodfriend 


From the tilt of his chin to the align 
ment of thumb with trouser seam, each 
was thoroughly professional. 

Ecuador's troops, like Colombia's, arc 
mostly peasant draftees serving in obedi 
ence to conscription laws that make 
service compulsory for youngsters of 
seventeen years up. Most lads come 
down from Indian villages; officers and 
men do double duty as primary school 
teachers as well as instructors in the 
school of the soldier. Illiteracy training 
as well as soldiering is one of the Army’s 
major jobs. 

The Army’s élite is its mechanized 
corps, composed of two-year volunteers. 
They handle their jeeps, scout cars and 
light tanks with skill. Maintenance 
would get high marks in any modern 
army. Even higher marks are due Ecua 
dorian infantry soldiers who can walk 





The Ecuadorian soldier is of peasant stock, serv- 

ing in obedience to the country’s conscription 

laws. Most of the draftees are illiterate and 
have to be taught to read and write. 





The youthful CO of the Artillery and Engineers’ School confers with some of his staff. Most Ecuadorian 


Arm 


officers come from the middle class. 
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Many officers also attend foreign military institutions. 
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Ecuadorian officers study a sand table problem at the Colegio Militar, Ecuador's West Point. Cadets 
serve a year as privates before attending the school. Courses last from two to three years. 





Soldiers practice semaphore drill in the cuartel of the barracks at Ibarra. Modern methods of communi- 
cation—telephones, radios, and so forth—are used as fast as facilities and equipment can be obtained. 





The police force of Quito, the capital of Ecuador, is organized along military lines and is considered an 
effective ally of the Army. Ecuadorian police were involved with the Army in the recent uprisings. 
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most gringos into the groun these 
8,000- to 10,000-foot altitudk 

Given guns, training an 
tion, these men can shoot. 0 
battery, armed with US. 37 
punctured fifty-gallon oil d 
such unerring aim that US 
marveled. Troops are said t 
serious and enthusiastic abou: t 
than men in armies where m: 
and liberal allotments of an 
are taken for granted. 

Ecuador’s officers and men 
paid. A general reckons his tot 
under $2,000 a year. Annual | 
colonel doesn’t exceed $1.50) ra 
captain, $1,000. A sergeant gets $310 
year, a private $245. 

In the Air Force, officers get an addi 
tional $144 for flying pay. Enlisted tech 
nicians base pay is augmented by 3 


4 


per cent. Pilots are unusually wel] 
qualified. They train with navigation 
aids, Link trainers, cutaway engines and 


other equipment supplied by the United 
States. Maintenance is good; equip 
ment is in fine condition. Few areas in 
the world compare with Ecuador for 
mountain peaks, mist and all-around 
messiness. The Army’s excellent safety 
record is all the more remarkable when 
the absence of navigational aids 
sidered. 


» CON 


Most of Ecuador’s officers are gradu 
ates of the Colegio Militar Eloy Alfar 
Not until they've completed a full year's 
training as ordinary soldiers are cadets 
entitled to wear their resplendent gray 
and yellow uniforms. At present, the 
course extends from two to three years, 
with some talk of extending it to four 
Cadets are mostly middle-class young 
sters who pass stiff entrance exams and 
have a serious professional attitude. Dis 
cipline is strict, punishments severe. 
Men who fail to show proper enthusi 
asm are required to sleep naked out of 
doors—and Quito’s nights are close to 
freezing. 

Graduates generally attend the Artil 
lery-Engineering School in Quito. Stars 
go abroad—usually to Argentina and 
Chile, which offer free scholarships to 
military schools in Buenos Aires and 
Santiago. 

An observer can’t help concluding 
there’s nothing the matter with Ecua 
dor's army that modern equipment in 
adequate quantity wouldn't fix. ‘ fficers 
are well grounded in the essentials of 
military science. Maneuvers would give 
them more polish, and emphasize the 
need for better care of their men. The 
seriousness, stamina and willingness 0! 
the troops to work compensate for man) 
shortages which would stop lesser men 
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In addition to studying military sciences cadets at the Colegio Militar get a rounded training in the arts and sciences. Here a physics teacher gives a lecture 
and demonstration with the aid of a student. Ecuadorians are proud of the school, founded by Eloy Alfaro, one-time President of Ecuador. 
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A t at the Colegio Militar gets medical service from the Ecuadorian The Artillery-Engineer school is the Ecuadorian Army officer's postgraduate 
version of the pill roller. The scene is not unlike any U.S. Army dispensary. institution—wnless he goes to a foreign school in Argentina, Chile or the U.S. 
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ARMY LIFE 


Readers are invited to contribute items to this 
page. Significant, but little known facts about 
what is going on at camps, posts and stations, 
and light, humorous accounts of life in the 


Army, past and present, are desired. Contribu- 
tions accepted and used will be paid for at our 
regular rates. No contributions for this depart- 
ment will be returned unless postage to cover 
the cost of mailing is enclosed. Short articles 
of opinion belong in “Cerebrations” and will 


continue to find a place there. No unsigned 
contributions will be considered; pseudonyms 
will be used if requested by the contributor. 


It’s All in the Mind and the Heart 


| have seen few men who were more sure of themselves, 
more forceful, and who spoke more candidly than British 
Lieutenant Carlson of Mountbatten’s Speci: il Service Com 
mando Brig: ot as he stood before C ompany F, 
Battalion, in July 1942. 
Infantry 


Ist Ranger 
Selected volunteers from the 34th 
and the Ist Armored, 
real contact with British troops. 


Division this was our first 
Our opinions of them, 
good or bad, had been formed by hearsay up to now. We 
knew that the caliber of the Commandos was considered 
higher than the regular troops but just how high we did 
not know. It didn’t take Carlson long to set us straight. 

“I don’t know much about you } anks.” “But 
You are 
supposed to be the best that the American Army has—so 


the VY Say. 


he began. 
| will b loody hays know before the month i IS Over. 


[he training will prove how right they are. 
“Before the month is over many of you men will hate 
me; you will curse me under your breath every time I take 
you through an obstacle course. On every speed march 
some of you will be praying that an accident will befall me, 


You 


will curse yourselves for joining the Rangers; you will want 


and some of you will spit on the ground as | pass by. 


but most of you will still go on regardless of how 
The Teal men that we want 
will stay on; the weak will fall by the proverbial wayside.” 
He paused for breath. 

Like myself, most of the Rangers could hardly believe 
This sounded like a blood-and-thunder man. 
His words were sharp and challenging. I wondered if his 
act was not part of a planned psychology to instill a com 
If so, Lieutenant Carlson was a great actor. 

He continued: “Every time the company moves, every 
time a platoon, section or an individual moves, it will be on 
the Joub le. You will march to chow on the double, you will 
march to the latrine on the double, and you will even 
march to sick call on the double. And let me warn you 
in advance that only the half-dead will be accepted for sick 
call. You will learn to treat yourselves of any minor hurts 
or illnesses.” 


to quit 
much vou come to hate me. 


their ears. 


petitive spirit. 


\fter laying down the law in no uncertain terms the 
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lieutenant briefly outlined the coming traini 
which would start the very next morning. | « oy 
was to start off rather mildly and gradually aay, 
tempo. After one month we were to be sen: len 
station farther north for more amphibious trai: 
“And keep this in mind,” he concluded, 
men out of you or kill you in the attempt. 
During the next few weeks Lieutenant ( . 
ruthlessly up to his promise. He wasn’t satisfic:! jf ( 
pany F merely kept up with required Comm 
ards. E verything we undertook had to be done 
any of the others. When Company E, our siste: 
made a seven-mile speed march with packs and 
than one hour, Carlson insisted that we should better ; 
When Compan | 
a laborious Ori! | 
over dangerous cliffs, 


record by five minutes—and we did. 
went through the obst icle course, 
slushy mud, across gigal 
barriers rimmed with barbed wire, at 
ten minutes, 


eight. 


an avera 
Carlson exorted Company F 
During ae gruelling road marches, ‘te wi put 
arm around the stragglers par vigorously sprint | m | 
into place. If they ‘would fall out again he would tay 
them unmercifully, chiding them with their lack of o 
When men keeled over from sheer fatigue, no longer 
to keep up the maddening pace, he would order then ve 
make the march again after regular duty hours. He aa 
cursed, vilified and called an inhuman Simon Leere« weg 
had no regard for flesh and blood. He made us do 1] 
that were almost impossible—but he would say: “Not! 
is impossible, it is all in the mind and in the heart.” It 
that simple to him. a 

After each speed march he would look at his watch ; 
say, “Not too good. You were only three minutes faster tha: a 
D¢ Jompany,” or it might be “one minute slower than nes 
Commando record.” Although we did our utmost to k \ 
ahead of the other companies, he would show no sions 
pleasure. 

He was a fanatic specialist in every phase of train 
He cajoled but seldom commended. A “bloody good” fron did 
him was almost equivalent to a Medal of Honor. H a 
seemed emotionless. An individual tail-chewing was = 
embarrassment long to be remembered. By the end of t 0 
weeks Lieutenant Carlson had become a ‘legend throug By 
out the entire battalion, but he was very seal to a por MS 
souls of Company F. Other companies had instructors w! : 
were also strict and exacting, but none was blessed or curs ca 
with a martinet as merciless as our broad-faced, beak-nose’ Hf, 
unrelenting Carlson. His reputation spread swiftly anc i | 
with such exaggeration that no one would have been 1! 
least surprised if Company F failed to return from a days FR and 
training. Probably Carlson had decided t march th 
company over a cliff, or perhaps he had th n it to smi 
eens with his devilish dynamite charges hidden along r Pla: 
obstacle courses. But, although Lieutenant aan n was 2 
fiendish tyrant and disciplinarian, the men in Company ! 
were all the more fortunate in having him dire t their 
training. 

Once we were making a fifteen-mile speed mai 
full packs and rifles. It was particularly hot and Li 


h with 
itenant I 


+1 


Carlson was particularly exacting. Before we started * && 


1 
an 


told us that he expected us to make it back in less tha 
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irs, Which meant double-timing half the way. | was 
| humor that morning because we had been served 
t fish and a cup of tea for breakfast. 1 hate fish and 
for breakfast disgusted me as much as it did my 
Eby | F irrison, lit let go with his entire voc: ybul: Ary 
\irginia invectives at the breakfast table that 
| helped him out with a few choice phrases I had 

» in the Coatesville, Pennsylvania, stee] mills. 
m » they expect us to mi: ike these speed marches on 
fast of fish?” E Iby said to me as we lined up. Before 
Lieutenant (¢ who had overheard, 


iodine gives you iron and iron 


answer, ‘arlson, 
lish gives you iodine, 
ength.” 
ld like to give him some iodine in 
umb led as we Sti irted our mz irch. 
re it was half over | found myself weakening. My 
re getting heavier, the pace was furious, everyone 
lo hell with it, I said to myself. 
vo any farther. The blood pounded in my temples, 
dizzy and the temptation to drop on the cool grass 


large doses,” 


nting and sweating. 


the road was getting stronger. But to drop out now 
t failure; it meant that all the weeks of hard training 
be lost; it meant going back to my old outfit—a 
suld-be Commando. 
Carlson’s cut 
“Get off your bloody knees, 
Come along now. . 
woman's auxiliary 
marching now.” 

‘Damn him,” “He's not going to see me drop 
ut.” Then I thought of Carlson’s favorite axiom “It’s all 
n the mind and in the heart.” The mind and heart can 
make your body do things that are unbelievable, he often 
With his words in my mind I somehow managed 
to struggle through. 

t the end of our month’s training Company F had lost 
fewer men than any other company in the battalion, and 
had broken the most records in speed marches, 


I st as | was about to drop out, | lieutenant 
ting voice cracked like a whip: 
u inks. 


ng like a 


Come along. You are march 


unit. Let's see some real 


I cursed. 


tC ld us. 


assault 
courses and endurance tests. Surprisingly enough, the men 
didn't hate Carlson. He was respected as a wise leader, 
who knew how to instill the spirit of determination and ag 
gressiveness in his charges. 

Our outfit later fought in the Dieppe raid, the North 
\frican landings, Tunisian campaign, Sicilian invasion, 
Salerno, Cassino and finally the 


we suffered staggering casu ilties. 


Anzio beachhead, where 
There were few survivors 
of the original Company F after Anzio. It was a long way 
from the Scotch Highlands to the bloody marshes of Italy, 
but along the entire route the words of Lieutenant Carlson 


were vividly etched across my mind, “It’s all in the mind 
ind in the heart.”—James J. AvTrert. 


5 A 7 7 
Playing Possum 


In a parachute jump as large and confused as the mid 
t Normandy affair there are bound to be many fan- 
c happenings. If you were to question the troopers 
vere there, you would probably find that every man 
different experience, but I doubt whether you would 
many to equal that of Private Pallucco. 
lucco was a small, wiry rifleman in F Company, 506th 
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Parachute Infantry, who, descending from a black, tracer 
riddled sky, landed 
some thirty feet above 


large tree and hung suspended 


a road. As he was anxiously debat 


ing what to do next, he heard voices and, looking down 
the road, saw a squad of Germans coming out of a near-by 
farmhouse courtyard. Evidently roused by the news Cand 
noise) of the invasion, they clattered forth on their way to 
a gun position, adjusting their gear and loading their weap 
Hardly a welcome sight to Pallucco. 


Phinking quickly, however, he 


ons. 


let his arms fall loosely 
by his sides and dropped his head forward on his chest, as 
though he were de: id. But, since he couldn’ t quite stifle his 
curiosity, he kept his eyes slightly open. 

The Germans fell for the They ran underneath 
Pallucco shouting and laughing and pointing at the corps 
of the Amerikaner. Not one thought of insuring his death 
with a prudent bullet. 
his reserve chute 


QO 1Vv 
ite i 


\fter they had gone Pallucco opened 
and slid to the ground, where he eventu 


ally met his buddies.—Davin Kenyon WepsstTer 


ok 
GI Initiative 
In the fall of 1944 the 309th Engineer Combat Battalion 


84th Division) landed in England 
most a month while it 


and staved there al 
drew its equipment. During this 
the division artillery units lost most of their truck 
Continent. The 


borrowed drivers from the engineers to 


time 
drivers to the Red Ball Express on the 


artillery, therefore, 


convoy their trucks from Ordnance Depots to their camps. 


Returning from one of these excursions we found a driver 
A few days later the 309th loaded into its vehicles 
headed for the port AWOL—our 
loaned-to-the artillery driver. 

[he division landed in France 


missing. 


and with one man 
and moved immediately 
by motor to Holland. Billeting parties moved ahead of the 
comparatively slow-moving main body. The party for the 
309th selected billets near Maastricht and sat down to wait 
But who should be the first to 


AWOI 


| lere’s his story: 


tor the rest of the battalion. 


None other than our driver who 


thought to be in England. 


arrive? was 
While driving from an Ordnance Depot in England to 
ene of the artillery units his truck had broken down. He 
pulled off the road and waited for someone to miss him and 
come back to pick him up. After waiting about a day he 
gave up and set out on foot to find some help. He discoy 
ered an Ordnance Repair Company which picked up and 
repaired his vehicle. He then drove to the artillery camp 
but found it empty. His own unit camp was also deserted 
He’d been left behind. 
little intelligent questioning he 
learned that the 99th Division would be next to cross the 
Channel. 


By a travelling and 
He found the division’s headquarters and re 
ceived permission to hitch a ride. Upon hitting the beach 
he abandoned his benefactors and started sniffing out the 
84th. He followed the route of the division billeting parties 
with the result that he passed his unit and arrived at its 
destination almost twenty-four hours before it did. 

When General Bolling, the Division Commander, heard 
the story he couldn't resist making an example of the man 
The tale of the engineer driver’ Ss lov: ilty and initiative w: iS 
broadcast throughout the division and the engineer battal 
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ion was given, from somewhere else in the division, a sur- 
plus sergeancy specifically for Private First Class Tatum. 
LieuTeENANT Coronet M. L. Jacops. 


3 7 7 
Report on Fontainebleau 


In the winter of 1944-45, a shortage of rifle platoon lead- 
ers appeared in ETO. To meet this shortage of leaders, an 
Infantry Officer Candidate School was established at 
Fontainebleau, France, at the location of the famous 
I rene h artillery school. 

[he original announcement in the Stars and Stripes said 
the school at Fontainebleaa was to be strictly for experienced 
combat infantrymen. A later announcement stated that 
there would be a short course for combat veterans and a 
longer one for troops from other units. In actual practice the 
combat veterans and service troops took the same course. 

| had been declared “essential” at Port Headquarters, 
Antwerp, Belgium, and after appearing before two boards 
was assigned to duty at the OCS along with a medical ser 
geant major and a Transportation Corps sergeant. The three 
of us had an average of thirty-eight months of service. An 
AGCT score of 110 was the criterion for accepting candi 
dates but men with a lower score, who had shown outstand 
ing leadership were accepted. This proved to be a wise 
move. A staff sergeant of Engineers in my particular class, 
who had completed only seven years of elementary school, 
was unanimously picked by 250 candidates as the outstand 
ing soldier of the class. 

Beginning in February 1945 a heterogeneous collection of 
American soldiers arrived at Fontainebleau for infantry 
training. There were tired, dirty noncoms from the Infantry, 
well pressed master sergeants from the Air Forces, mysteri- 
ous individuals from the CIC wearing everything from 
civilian clothes to Canadian uniforms, and men from 
service units who had surreptitiously removed the blue star 
from their left shoulder. 

At the reception center in Fontainebleau candidates were 
housed until assigned to classes. Here personnel records 
were checked and here many a perspiring soldier, who three 
days before had been fighting Germans, labored over an 
eight hundred word autobiography. After approximately a 
week at the reception center men were assigned to their 
particular class billets. Quarters were rough but satisfactory 
considering the crowded conditions around Fontainebleau. 

lhe staff for the OCS had come directly from Fort Ben- 
ning, but most of the enlisted and commissioned company 
personnel and instructors were combat veterans. In our 
company which was typical, the CO had come from Ben- 
ning, the company executive was an over-age in grade Ord- 
nance officer, and the platoon leaders were an ex-infantry 
company commander (wounded in Normandy), a former 
rifle platoon leader, a former armored company commander, 
and an ex-battalion S-4 (also wounded in Normandy). 

The average day for candidates was one of fourteen hours. 
However we were often given Saturday afternoon to do 
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our laundry and take showers. Discipline, alth 


J : gh Strict 
was reasonable. Officers were not, and could n afford ¢, 
be overbearing, inasmuch as the candidates were «!| over. 
veterans, many had participated in combat, and a!| had a 
three years’ service. We were allowed to go to town on “a 
evenings and to Paris on Sunday. Nevertheless. ;)e siti 
of the infantry candidates at Fontainebleau ws unio 
considering that graduation held no prospect Witte, 
pinks and greens, only a weary boxcar ride to the |ines 

One big drawback to the short eight-week course. en, 
cially to those of us with no prior infantry expericnce, id 
the fact that only rifle-platoon leadership was €! phasized 


Experience on the heavier weapons was limited to one ho, 
demonstrations and most of the time was devoted 


tactica 
problems of the rifle platoon. As a result many of the on 
commissioned officers went out to assignments for which 
they were totally unprepared. I was assigned to ai mntitank 
platoon, awaiting redeployment to the Pacific, and it too} 


many a night of hard work on field manuals to master the 
57mm. Had I arrived with this platoon in combat | woul 
have been useless as a platoon leader. 

Another bit of criticism which I would offer was the lack 
of preparation for changing training from European type t 
emphasis on Pacific warfare. While in school most of 
could see that the European war was nearing its end ye: 
never did the school revise its training program. A few in 
structors substituted the word “Jap” for “Kraut” but » 
mention was made of jungle warfare, nor of the characte: 
istics of the enemy in the Pacific. This led to a rathe 
amusingly ironic situation when two days after V-E. day 
we were lectured for two hours on the subject of the fight 
ing qualities of various types of German units. 

The map-reading course at Fontainebleau was superior 
The instructors had evidently been hand-picked and in the 
short time allotted to them managed to get the subject over 
completely. Here again no mention was made of the par 
ticular problems arising in Pacific warfare. 

One situation that confused many candidates and inc 
dentally was responsible for the failure of many good s0| 
diers was the informal approach of many combat-veteran 
instructors. Their lectures were based almost entirely on 
practical experience that they had picked up while in com 
bat. 

This instruction was both practical and interesting. How 
ever when a graded test came up, the questions were strict) 
from the field manual and answers graded by the book 
This resulted in the candidates listening to the lecture with 
out taking notes and then boning up on the subject from 
the field manual, putting a double load on the student. 

Everything considered, the infantry school at Fontaine- 
bleau was a success. It provided, at its peak, seven thousand 
platoon leaders a month for badly depleted occupation 
forces. It had the cream of the American Army in Europe 
to choose from and most of the candidates were soldier 
with three years or more service.—LiEUTENANT Francis 
KILEY. 
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From the painting “Baron Steuben at Valley Forge, 1777,"' by A. G. Heaton. Courtesy National Arch 
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The little Baron screamed a great deal and when he screamed things began to happen—an Army was born. 


Origin Of An Army 


By Major Fred J. Wilkins 


STRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM THERE WAS ONCE A TIME WHEN 
\rmy wasn’t plagued with red tape, paper work and 
sulations—in fact, there wasn’t even an Army. Actually 
t was the introduction of these so-called evils that changed 
gged, ill-trained mob into the Army that won our inde 
P ndence. Therein lies a story, a miracle of sorts, a mir icle 
ms up in the personality of a man and a small book. 
1e place was Valley Forge, the time 1778, a year and 
ce a writ for fame in our history but at the time 
undly cursed by those who still clung to the Colonial 
use. Glamorized history makes better reading—but in 
n words Valley Forge was a gloomy experience. Even 
the most ardent patriots the Revolution seemed to be 
iding for a frozen, miserable end. 
Che British in Philadelphia were unconcerned and 
ve and understandably so. Before winter had run its 
rse the rebellion would freeze or starve or die of pesti 
e. Untrained in sanitation, lacking medical care, the 
mials were losing more men from disease than bullets. 
that might have been spent in organization was 
ed because no one knew what to do. Men were de 
ng faster than they could be hauled to the colors and, 
se, they were taking their arms with them. 
(here were a few veterans of the French and Indian 
some ex-militiamen, but they were a minority. The 
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\rmy was being held together by the personal character ol 
W ashington, hindered oe a host of appointed do-nothings 
and honest but ill-trained militia colonels. And the British 
sat in their warm quarters, planning to round up the sut 
vivors when the snow melted. 

Yet the spring thaws found an Army at Valley Forge, 
thanks to the ability and zeal of a little Prussian officer. 
This man, Frederick von Steuben, founded the American 
Army, gave us our first and finest regulations and set the 
pattern which Army life has followed until the present day. 


Man, Time and Place 


Von Steuben allegedly had served with Frederick the 
Great and certainly knew of war at first hand. More im 
portant, he was an organizer who understood the value and 
necessity for training. It was one of the rare moments when 
the man, the time and the place were brought together. It 
was Von Steuben who took the green ( olonial and turned 
him into a regular of the line. Because he took almost no 
part in combat, his fame has been dimmed and in recent 
years he has been castigated as the originator of “Prussian 
ism” in our Army. Yet of the names that grace our history 
few did more to create an independent nation. 

To the eye of a professiona! soldier Valley Forge was a 
miserable sight. The systems of drill were as varied as the 
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units drilling. Dress, equipment, security regulations were 
not alike, nor even similar, in any two regiments. Ap- 
pointed Inspector General, the first in our history, Von 
Steuben was finally in a position to do more than moan 
ind groan—he screamed. He was a little man who screamed 
a great deal, and when he screamed things happened. 
One man, however, cannot reach every unit, even in a 
Confident of his ability to do the job but aware 
of the difficulties involved, Von Steuben decided on one 


simple system of regulations for the C 


small force. 


Continental forces. 
(hinking and writing in French, he wrote the first Ameri 
can Army Manual, a combination Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions, Field Service Regulations and guide for officers. With 
this book the American Army was born. 

Von Steuben’s remarkable work, Regulations For The 
Order and Discipline Of The Troops Of The United 
States, established a uniform system to be followed by the 
soldier and officer in camp, on the march and in combat: 
training guides and methods were outlined, guides and 
methods based on the times and the conditions existing in 
the Colonial forces. 

His instructions and methods have a familiar ring, nor 
is this Strange when we consider that much of what we do 
stems from his teachings. To correct the existing policy of 
pl: icing recruits in a unit before they had received training, 
Von Steuben introduced a system of progressive training, 
beginning with the school of the soldier, with and without 
arms, and going through the school of the regiment. Each 
company commander was made responsible for the training 
of new men, but actual instruction was done by selected ser- 
geants, the best obtainable. 

The position of a soldier at attention was then, as now, 
one of the first things a raw recruit learned: “He is to stand 
straight and firm upon his legs, with the head turned to the 
right, so far as to bring the left eye over the waistcoat but- 
tons; the heels two inches apart; the toes turned out; the 
belly drawn in a little, but without constraint; the breast a 
little projected; the shoulders square to the front, and kept 
back; the hands hanging down at the sides, with the palms 
close to the thighs.” 

Once he had mastered this the new soldier took up 
facings and the steps in marching, of which there were 
three: the common step, two feet to the pace, seventy-five 
paces to the minute; the quick step, 120 to the minute; and 
the oblique step. The common step seems slow by present 
standards, but it was suited to movement over broken 
ground while carrying heavy equipment and slow enough 
to preserve alignment. Interestingly enough, after years of 
experiments we fin: lly came back to the easy, natural 120 
steps to the minute as our guide in marching. 

Warfare in the Eighteenth Century was a comparatively 
simple matter, once battle was joined. Combat was a close- 
range, massed-fire melee, where rapidity of firing was of 
primary importance. Accuracy was little more than firing 
faster than the opposing line. Much of the Regulations 
dealt with the manual of arms and firing drills, something 
we are inclined to sneer at today. But battle was close-order 
drill, and speed of firing could only be obtained by drilling 
men in the handling of their muskets until the motions of 
loading and firing were mechanical. The sections on firing 
seem quite complicated to the present soldier, and the Ml 
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trained rifleman looks in amazement on firin 
counts and fifteen motions. 


Fire! One motion. 
Half-Cock—Firelock! One motion. 
Handle—Cartridge! One motion. 
Prime! One motion. 

Shut—Pan! One motion. 

Charge with Cartridge! ‘Two motions. 
Draw—Rammer! Two motions. 

Ram down—Cartridge! One motion. 
teturn—Rammer! Two motions. 


Complicated as they seem, the new firing 


10lons 
were much simpler than those used by foreign armies and 
they speeded up firing considerably. Cc ontrary to popular 
legend, the American Revolution was not won by | flemen 


They played little part, in fact, outside of Morgan's regi 
ment at King’s Mountain and George Rogers ( lark’ 
— in the west. There were sniping- running fights such 

s Lexington and Concord, but the bulk of the { ghting 
was a stand up and slug match with smooth-bore muskets 
His experience in Europe had convinced Von Ste ube n of 
the necessity of smooth, rapid firing. The winning side ws 
the one that could get in a good first volley, 
fire and re-load fester than its foes. 

In an age of steel and misplaced courage he pounded 
home the lesson that lines were broken by balls, not bavo 
nets. The British boasted that nothing could stand a: gainst 
their line regiments in a bayonet charge and had an impos 
ing string of victories to prove it. But the little Prussian knew 
that more ranks were broken by fire than by steel, and 
hardly mentioned bayonet fighting in his book. This bit 
of logic, unfortunately, didn’t survive as well as some of his 
other teachings. We still have our “cold steel” advocates 
today, the same people who would laugh at Von Steuben as 
being out of date. 

Once the individual could handle himself and his musket 
he was placed in groups of three, then in groups of twelve, 
and taught to wheel, to dress to the right and to the left 
Alignment and dressing the ranks was emphasized but on) 
because proper alignment was necessary for smooth firing 
For the same reason a great amount of time was devoted t 
passage of obstacles and action on entering and leaving 
defiles. Here again formations were broken, lessening the 
ability of the troops to deliver effective fire, and broken 
infantry was helpless before aggressive mounted action. As 
a matter of fact, close-order drill had a close relation to 
combat, for the same movement that dressed a regiment on 
parade preserved alignment in battle. 


take a return 


Two-Rank Formations 


In the formation of his company Von Steuben broke wi ith 
contemporary British and Prussian three-rank units and 
established a two-rank formation, with the tallest men in 
the rear rank and the shortest men toward the center 
Flexibility was provided by allowing for a one-battalion or 
two-battalion regiment. At this time, incidentally, a reg! 
ment was authorized 585 officers and men, but this figure 
wasn't always met—T /O troubles are nothing new. During 
battle the regiment was handled by the colonel and firing 
was from regimental front, the officers to the flanks. pre 
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the alignment, and the noncommissioned officers 

r, preventing straggling. 
Vel Steuben marches had been straggle sessions, 
ziments moving in long columns of files or clumsy 
s in regimental front. By using the platoon column 
sseuben could move a unit in an orderly compact 


ite the general excellence of his work certain omis 
eem strange; except for a bare mention, artillery and 
nfantry played no part in his instructions. While 
actics were the rage of the age on the Continent, 
Steuben must have been familiar with Howe’s experi 
and the use of irregulars in Colonial wars and 
) campaigns.- Even the British m: ide extensive use 
infantry. The sections devoted to marches gave 
sive instructions for the use of security detachments, 
there was little mention of skirmishers in battle. Per 
his experience with Frederick colored his views, for 
Prussian king never appreciated or exploited the ad 
ses of light infantry. 
With all his emphasis on fire and his Prussian service 
n Steuben made little mention of artillery, other than 
ting that two pieces will accompany each brigade. Here 
lid not follow his mentor as it was Frederick’s skillful 
ind extensive employment of artillery that paved the way 
for many of his victories. Von Steuben likewise passed over 
cavalry tactics with but a few words. It is likely that there 
were no cannon and few mounted units available and Von 
Steuben was writing about what he had at hand, not a book 
ol theory. This is sabetintioned by his frequent reference 
to and instruction for defense against cavalry attacks. 
lust what orders W ashington gave him are not known, 
but the General had decided on a force of regulars. Cor 
rectly appraising his victories and evaluating his defeats 
the € a | in Chief placed his trust in infantry, good 
giments that could stand up to the British. Per 
“ae he mad too far in the direction of firmness, neglect 
ing the background of his men, just as the British went to 
the other extreme in trying to develop skirmishers. 
lo provide such a force, the inspector general worked 
with what he had at hand and turned out a general purpose 
army. Light infantry, grenadier, guard regiments were 
passed by ‘and well trained infantry was developed. The 
idea was carried over into mounted troops. We have never 
hed more than a passing fling at lancers, heavy and light 
, Uhlans and the other colorful units. Von Steuben’s 
i: has tended to develop troops capable of fighting 
in all kinds of terrain and adaptable to all situations. 


Beginnings in Camp Sanitation 


Drill was merely a beginning. It didn’t take a military 
genius to look at the Valley Forge encampment and decide 
hat something more than speed of firing was necessary. 

irning to the health of the individual soldier Von Steu- 

established standards of sanitation and camp layouts 

t would still be standard a century and a half later. 

\t that time, when an animal died the carcass was 

ped of meat and the remains left on the ground to rot. 
liers relieved themselves wherever they happened to 
and left a litter of filth, bones and offal over the bivouac 

There was no set arrangement of tents and huts. 
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Kitchens and latrines were placed side by side 
dictated. 

But a World War II soldier visiting a Colonial camp 
after Von Steuben got through with it wouk 1 have felt very 
much at home. 


tancy 


There were command tents, ofhcers’ row 
and enlisted quarters. Kitchens and latrines were On Oppo 
site sides of the camp, with the latrines on the downhill 
side. There was the tamiliar arrangement of company and 
regimental streets. All these things were devised by Von 
Steuben and bequeathed by him to the future Army. 

Von Steuben had his troops pitch camp in battle order, 
for the time of entering and breaking camp was a critical 
period of broken ranks and confusion. Adequate previous 
and by the time units 
appointed site, the quartermaster had allo 
cated ground and staked out the exact location of each bat 
talion. Once in camp the troops were introduced to “polic 
ing the area.” 


reconnaissance was always made 
reached the 


“One ofhicer of a company must every day visit the tents; 
see that they are clean; that every utensil be longing to them 
is in proper order; and that no bones or their filth be in or 


near them; 


and when the weather is fine, should order 


them to be struck about two hours at noon, and the straw 
and bedding well aired.” 

Nor was this all, tor the Ci —.. as a whole was the 1 re 
sponsibility of the quartermaster. “Ihe quartermaster must 
be answers ib le th: it the par ade and environs ol the encé amp 
ment of a regiment are kept clean; that the sinks are kept 
filled up, and that new ones are dug every four days, and 
oftener in warm weather; and if any horse or other anim: . 
dies near the regiment, he must cause it to be carried ; 
least a half mile from camp and buried.” 

The health of the 
under such sensible measures, but the end was not vet in 
sight. “That the men may always appear clean on the 


parade, and as a means of preserving their health, the non 


comm ind natur lly beg: in to Improve 


commissioned ofhicers are to see that they wash their hands 


and faces each dz LY, and oftener when necessary. And when 


any river is high, 


and the season favorable, the men shall 


bathe themselves as frequently as possible 


Spit and Polish 


Chis section probably didn’t meet with too much tay 
orable comment from the Colonial GI. But the relationship 
between clean equipment, pride in appearance and efh 
ciency in combat was never forgotten by Von Steuben, nor 
did he let others forget. 
end with him, 


Yet spit and polish was not an 


merely a means—there is evidence that 
there has been some wandering from his original intention. 
his “Regulations” and during his instruction Von 
Steuben tried to develop pride in the individual and in his 
regiment. He was trying to build a oe create a soul. 
» further this aim, 
starting with the picked guard for tial Washington. 
Formal guard mounts and retreat parades have survived to 
this day, as well as his competitive drill teams. 
Another holdover from Von Steuben is the Saturday 


morning inspect ion. 


Ceremonies and parades. were used t 


Each Saturday morning the captains 


are to make a general inspection of their companies, and 
” What 


Army institution originally was an attempt 


examine into the state of the men’s necessaries 
has become an 
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to check stealing and trading ot weapons and equipment by 
frequent inspections. 

With the new “ \egulations” the Colonial force had its 
own system for training, camp and combat. No longer was 
there no method, or only a poor imitation of British man- 
uals. Now one could refer to the American Army “Regula- 
tions.” Von Steuben was more than an instructor. He had 
put his teachings in writing. The first requirement for an 
Army had been met. There remained one other matter. 

Congress could and did authorize regiments. Men could 
be hauled to the colors, officers could be appointed and 
elected, but that didn’t solve the problem of leadership. 
As he had done step by step with the drill, Von Steuben 
began with the colonel and worked down to the private, 
explaining what each was to do, his duties and his obliga- 
tions. More than merely standardizing drill, he developed 
a psychology of leade ship for the American Army that is 
a model today and the basis for all that is fine in our present- 
day officer-e ‘nlisted relationship. 

In his day the right of command was the prerogative of 
birth and wealth. A regiment was the personal property 
of the colonel. Officers in the militia regiments were elected 
and spent more time fretting over votes than training. Dis- 
cipline was unbelievably harsh and punishment was pri- 
marily physical. The inspector general, in after years 
labeled a martinet, knew that mechanical perfection in ‘drill 
was worthless without proper leadership. He smashed at the 
very heart of the old system and forced upon reluctant 
officers guides for conduct and leadership ae have dis- 
tinguished our Army through the years. 

He beg ‘gins with the colonel, the commandant of a regi- 
ment. “The state having entrusted him with the care of a 
regiment . . .” That opening sentence is the keynote of his 
theory, a belief so far out of line with the thought of the 
times as to bring howls of dismay from his colleagues. But 
to Von Steuben a regiment was entrusted to the colonel by 
the state, and he was answerable for the efficiency and 
well being of his men 

In a few more words he swept the officer from his Eight- 
eenth Century pinnacle, building obedience and trust on 
example and knowledge, not position. “There is no fatigue 
the soldiers go through that the officers should not share; 
and on all occasions they should set them examples of pa- 
tience and perseverance.” During his days at Valley Forge 
he lived up to his teachings and practiced what he preached. 
He set an example in print and person. It was no novelty 
to find him out in the snow, scollien: demonstrating, baron 
or no baron, inspector general or not. 

Anything that would aid the development of his regi- 
ments or increase efficiency in combat was done, and if a 
few worthless officers had their toes stepped on he was not 
the one to worry. “The inconveniences arising to an army 





from having too great a number of wagons, must 
to every officer; and it is expected, that for the | 
officer will curtail his baggage as much as possi! 


CVident 


‘ . 
IT€ each 
€ each 


Guide for Company Commanders 


The finest expression of his ideas, one of the bx 
ever written on leadership, is contained in his i; 
for the commander of a company. 

“His first object should be to gain the love of h 
treating them with every possible kindness and | 
enquiring into their complaints, and when wel! inded 
seeing them redressed. He should know every man of }j 
company by name and character. He should often visit thy 
sick, speak tenderly to them, see that the public | 


lanity 


\ ison 
whether of medicine or diet, is duly administere d. nd pr 
cure them such comforts and conveniences as are in hj: 
power. The attachment that arises from this kind of atten 


tion to the sick and wounded is almost inconceivable: j 
will moreover be the means of preserving the lives of many 
valuable men.’ 

One day Von Steuben noticed a colonel showing a recruit 
the proper method of handling a musket and knev he had 
won, that he had formed what would be an army. Thy 
Continentals didn’t win all their subsequent battles. 7 here 
was no last real victory, but the Continental showed that 
he could stand up against the best of Europe. Built on the 
determination of a little Prussian and a small book. a mob 
had become an army. 

Von Steuben’s infantry drill lasted until 1867, when 
“Upton’s Infantry Tactics” introduced wheeling by fours 
There were some changes, as in 1813, when the three-rank 
formation came back for a time. But by and large his sys 
tem lasted as long as the weapons for which it was designed. 
In 1792 the “Regulations” were adopted for militia units 
and for years afterwards units and individuals used them in 
whole or in part. Very few military writers after Von 
Steuben hesitated to lift parts of his work. W riting in 1816, 
Hoyt adopted his chapters on camp sanitation and organi- 
zation word for word with never a mention of the original 
author. This happened with such regularity that the 
master was almost forgotten. 

Credit or not, the worth of the man is in his work, and 
time is the only judge. It was inevitable that changes in 
weapons would outmode his tactics, but nothing has 

dimmed or lessened his contribution to the soul of our 
Army. 

The force he created has held together a long time against 
foes from abroad and at home, civilian and military. What 
is good stems from his “Regulations” and what is of value 
for the future is still there if the officer will remember . 
“the state having entrusted him with the care of « regi 
ment” 


Not Valor Alone 


(Von Steuben] taught that valor alone is never sufficient. Train- 
ing, painstaking and complete, will be forever requisite, and this 
above all is what Steuben admirably contributed in the formative 
years of the Republic.—James Riprey Jacoss in The Beginning of 


the U.S. Army 1783-1812. 
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Double Trouble 


By Brigadier General 
Elliot D. Cooke 


BLUSHERS PRE-WORLD WAR Il START AS AN INSPEC 
ral had not been auspicious. His almost inspirational 
ction of a practically forgotten point ot law brought 
considerable attention in Army circles, but also 
| him in the military doghouse at one and the same 


ue, he had been in the right and gotten the better of 

san adversary than hardboiled Cojonel Pepper Imbly, 

that very fact aroused more resentment than approval 

mong members of the high command. Apparently, such 

perspicacity on the part of a junior officer was deemed 
unseemly under the circumstances. 

Pending certain legal decisions, Colonel Imbly had been 
emoved from his command, but Bill likewise found him 
self looked upon almost suspiciously by other staff officers 
it the headquarters. In addition, an experienced warrant 
ficer had been assigned to Bill as an assistant. 

“It’s not that we don’t have confidence in you, Bill,” old 

Colonel J. Edward Gresham smiled grimly, “but Mr. 
Cunan knows all the ropes and there are still a few things 
you have to learn.” 

Bill took it all as part of the job. He soon learned to like 
Cunan, who was about Bill’s own age and a mighty keen 
cribbage player. They whiled away many an hour at the 
game on trips throughout the Corps Area and built up a 
feeling of mutual respect and admiration. 

“How long you been in the IG Department?” Bill asked 
one day as they sat in the club car of the westbound Over- 
land out of Ogden. 

“Going on five years now,” replied Cunan, picking up 
six cards and throwing two into the crib. “Most of that has 
been on investigations.” 

“What kind of investigations?” Bill cut and turned up a 
hve. 

“All kinds, but the majority had to do with guys getting 
in debt, going off without paying their bills and things of 
th I kind.” 

| didn’t know service people could do that. We have to 

accounts every thirty days in the Army.” 

(hat’s right,” said Cunan, “and lots of posts require a 

y clearance before anyone can leave on change of 

. Where most of the boys get in trouble is going off 

ut paying civilian accounts the Army doesn’t know 
ng about.” 

hen, how do they find out? 

uu can bet the fellow who has the monev coming sees 
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” 


Inspector Bill Busher is put on the case of 
his old friend, Dizzy Dan, and only the 
cold hand of death extricates him from a 


maze of marriage, divorce and bigamy. 


to that. He compl: uns to W ashington. L he Adjuti int Gen 
eral looks up where the bird owing the money has gone and 
refers the matter to his new commanding officer as S pert 1in 
Naturally, the CO gets pee ‘ved and 
calls on an inspector general to find out what it’s all about.” 
Bill trowned thoughtfully. 
IG's as bill collebens* 
“We're not,” 


we collect are facts. 


ing to that command. 


“| don’t think much of using 
he grumbled. 

said Cunan emphatically, “the only things 
Sometimes there are darn good reasons 
why certain bills hz vent been paid. That's why we're 
called on to investigate. 

“What happens when the reasons are not so good?” 

Cunan shrugged, “Then the fellow gets a letter telling 
him that failure to meet just debts is prejudicial to good 
order and military discipline and he will either get the mat 
ter ‘straightened out—or else.” 

‘J shouldn’ t think that would happen very often.” 

“No,” Cunan agreed, “but I’d say that there is always 
one out of every fifty persons who just can’t seem to make 
their bills come out even with their income.” 

“Well,” Bill regarded the cards Cunan had finished 
playing, “if you keep on having luck like that, I'll soon be 
in the red myself.” 

“That five you turned didn’t do me any harm,” Cunan 
acknowledged. “I have fifteen eight and a double run. 
That, with his nibs, makes seventeen. If there’s anything 
in the crib, I go out!” There was, and Cunan collected 
two bits from Bill on the game. 

They started another and played on as the train trundled 
over the long wooden trestle spanning Great Salt Lake and 
began twisting itself up the rising barren hills into Nevada. 

“Not so bad a life after all, that of an IG.” Bill stretched 
and yawned. “Nothing to do until tomorrow when we 
reach Frisco. And if you didn’t beat me so badly at cribbage, 
[ might break even on my per diem.’ 

“Well,” Cunan grinned, “maybe you'll have better luck 
after supper.” 

But they didn’t play any more because at Elko the con 
ductor and a messenger with a telegram came through the 
train looking for Major Busher. This caused a respectful 
stir among the other passengers somewhat flattering to Bill, 
but the message itself upset his previous complacency. 

“Detrain at Reno,” it read, “and conduct formal investi 
gation regarding Major Daniel E. Butterfield. Pertinent 
papers mailed you, care National Guard instructor that city. 
Signed: Gresham.” 
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“Jeepers!” Bill handed it over tor Cunan’s inspection. 
“What do you suppose old Dizzy Dan has done, Last time 
I saw him he was retire: d and in Walter Reed Hospital for 
a serious Ope ration.” 

Cunan shook his head. “Well, he’s in Reno now, prob 
ably for another kind of operation.” 

“Yeah, | guess you're right. I remember he brought a 
wife back from England after the war. But there's nothing 
illegal about getting a divorce. 

“Depends on how you get it. I'd better check up on my 
shorthand books if I'm going to take testimony in an 
investigation.” 

Together they made necessary arrangements for a stop 
over at Reno and then got their baggage ready for the porter. 
It was about nine at night when they left the train and 
hired a taxi to take them to their h tel. 

Next morning they met in the coffee shop for breakfast. 

“How did you sleep?” asked Bill. 

“Sleep,” Cunan blinked heavy lids. “Did you hear that 
wheel of fortune going all night long in the joint next door? 
It was right under my window!” 

“T heard it and locomotives too! They run trains through 
this town like in the New York subway. But what really 
kept me awake more than anything else was worrying about 
my friend Dizzy Dan. He's done screwy things “all his 
lite, but there never was any real harm in the guy. I'd hate 
to think he’s gotten into serious trouble.” 

“LT wouldn’t worry 
too much about it until we find out what's in that letter the 
ofhice sent you.” 


“Well,” Cunan dug into his grapefruit, 


Which was good advice, yet Bill remained unhappy just 
the same. Dan was an old-time buddy of his, since both had 
fought in the same outfit overseas. Dan’ s carefree disregard 
for the conventional had won him many a decoration on the 
battlefield—and similarly had gotten him into trouble with 
the authorities ever since. Everyone had breathed a sigh 
of relief when Dizzy Dan Butterfield had retired for physi 
cal disability incident to wounds received in action. And 
now, here was Bill, assigned to investigate another Dizzy 
Dan escapade. Bill could not enjoy his breakfast, wonder 
ing W hat it was all about. 

\t the office of the National Guard instructor, Bill found 
a large and bulky envelope, in which were a great many 
documents, the principal one being a long complaint by 
Dan's wife, in which Mrs. D. E. Butterfield accused her 
spouse of running off with another woman, leaving his 
wife and children with no visible means of support and a 
lot of unpaid bills. 

“Huh!” grunted Bill. “That's the first I ever heard of 
Dan and Susie having any kids. I wonder where old Dan 
is staying here in town?” 

There was no Major Butterfield listed in the telephone 
book, nor did Captain Prestwick, the National Guard in 
structor, know anything about him. 

“Let's try the postmaster,” Cunan suggested. “I've 
known retired officers before who kind of wanted to keep 
under cover, but they nearly always arrange with the post 
office to get mail; particularly their pay checks.” 

Since the post office was in the next building, they did 
not have far to go. Bill presented his credentials to the post- 
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master, who checked them quite carefully befo: 
Bill’s reasons for wanting Major Butterfield’s addi 
assured him it was all strictly in line of duty and 
his instructions from Corps Area Headquarters to | 
After considerable thought and rechecking of aj) 
concerned, the postmaster finally went to a glassed 
to use the telephone. 

“He's probably calling FBI, or his own postal ir 
to check up on us,” Cunan said. 

“What the hell for?” asked Bill in surprise. 

“Oh, that’s the usual procedure. These post off 
never take chances on anyone playing capers with 
Sam’s mail business.” 

Whoever the postmaster talked with, he eventua 
peared sufficiently satisfied to produce a card on which 
was shown the street number where Dizzy Dan had take, 
up his temporary abode. : 

Bill thanked him and, since neither he nor Cunan knew 
their way around the “Biggest Little City in the \ ld, , 
they once again resorted to a taxi. The cab deposited them 
in front of an unpretentious two-story house, several blocks 
fre m9 the center of town. 

\ pleasant little grey haired lady answered the door. In 
response to Bill’s inquiry she announced herself as owner 
of the house but admitted that Major Butterfield was on 
of the “guests.” She ushered them into a room where se\ 
eral people were seated around a late breakfast table. From 
among them Dizzy Dan jumped to his feet. 

“Bill Busher!” he shouted, grabbing an arm and pound 
ing Bill enthusiastically on the back. “He’s one of my bes: 
buddies, Mrs. Brown,” Dan beamed on the little old land 
lady, “and these are Mr. and Mrs. Snow—.” 

“Wait a minute!” Bill tried to interrupt, but Dan couldn’ 
be stopped. He went right on with several introductions 
and then, with sheepish pride, pointed dramatically at a 
voluptuous young lady with big brown eyes, “Mrs. Butter 
field!” 

Bill acknowledged the presentations somewhat aw! 
wardly while trying to include Mr. Cunan in the general 
ceremony. 

“Look, Dan,” Bill finally managed, 
alone for a minute.” 

“Sure, Bill. Sure. Anything to fix you up. Let's go t 
my room, right over here by the porch. And now, how 
about a drink?” 

“Listen, Dan,” 
cially, see?” 


1Vs 


iT) 


“T’'d like to see vou 


“I’m here offi 


said Bill apologetically, 
“Aw forget it!” Dan waved a disdainful hand, “One 
little drink won't hurt you, no matter what kind of troubl 
you're in. Come on, fill up.” 

“Damn it, you don’t understand!” Bill blurted desperat: 
ly. “I’m not in any trouble. I’m an inspector general and 
I'm here to investigate you!” . 

Dan froze in surprised consternation, like a child un 
expectedly slapped for doing something it didn’t know was 
wrong. “But, Bill,” he objected with injured patience, “you 
can't investigate me; I'm retired.” 

On that point Bill was not on secure ground, so he | wked 
inquiringly at Cunan. The warrant officer regretfully 


shook his head. 
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('m sorry, but it doesn’t make any difference. As long as 
theer draws pay trom the government he comes under 
tary jurisdiction, w hether he’s retired or on active duty.” 
, irprisingly enough, both othcers accepted Cunan’s pro 
ncement as final. “All right then,’ Dan submitted 
ily, “what do you want to investigate me about?” 
Bill opened his mouth to speak, but C unan held up a 
sting hand. “You should place him under oath = 
n him of his rights under the 24th Article of War. 
\ trifle self-consciously, Bill performed the necessary 
and began asking some formal questions, leading up 
be main issue. Dan acted abused and was not at all co 
rative in his answers. Finally, Bill came to the point. 
It comes down to this, Dan. Your wife, or at least a per- 
signing herself as Mrs. D. E. Butterfield, 
Jained that you deserted her, leaving a lot of unpaid 
ls. What have you got to say about that?” 
Dan had plenty to say. “She's a bloodsucker,” he declared. 
\ll the time I was in the hospital, and that was nearly a 


has com 


ir, she got all my pay checks and wouldn't even give me 
He went on to describe 
“You know, they finally had 
She thought she had me tied 
down then, but as soon as I got up and around, I fooled her. 
| came right out here and sued for divorce. 


enough to buy cigarettes with.” 
ther abuses and indignities. 
cut off one of my legs. 


All she wants 
; the money, but I’m not going back to her.” 
“When will your divocce be granted?” 
“Tomorrow!” Dan crowed in exaltation, “and I dont 
think there’s a damn thing you can do about it. 

“Hell!” Bill spoke with relief. 


vant to do about it. 


“There isn’t anything | 
As a matter of fact, I’m willing to wish 
you luck because that ought to fix up the whole thing 
le gally.” 
“Sure,” Dan was instantly good-humored again, 
thing will be fine. So now, how about that drink?” 
“Why not?” replied Bill. 
They parted cheerfully and amicably but Cunan, as he 
and Bill walked back to the hotel, was glumly silent. 
“What's the matter?” asked Bill. “Don’t you like the 
wav I conducted the investigation?” 
“That wasn’t an investigation, Major. 
\ ish!” 


“every 


It was a white 


Bill stared at his companion in amazement. “Why? 
What's w rong? If Dan gets that divorce tomorrow he’s in 
the clear, isn’t he?” 

Cunan shook his head in vehement denial. “You didn’t 
sk him anything about all those unpaid bills. And how 
ibout that woman he introduced as Mrs. Butterfield?” 

“Well,” Bill said uncomfortably, “I was sort of embar 
rassed. Coming in so suddenly like we did, I thought 
maybe old Dizz called her his wife just to make things look 
better, living in the same house the way they were. That 

vht not to so good for the record, but I don't hold myself 
ee for anybody’s morals except my own. 

Chat’s fair enough,” Cunan acknowledged. “But just 

same, you are responsible for establishing the facts in 

particular case. So far, all we know is that Major 
tterfield ran away from one wife, whom he’s divorcing 
morrow, and is living here with another woman he calls 


s. Butterfield, before he’s even divorced the first one. 
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“It looks kind ot bad, 


said Cunan, 


“Yeah,” Bill admitted. all right.” 

“It looks terrible,” “you'd better recall Major 
Butterfield and pin him down to the facts. We can’t return 
to San Francisco before you get the truth out of him. If we 
do, thev’ ll send us right heck again and give you hell into 
the bargain,” Cunan paused to light a cigarette. “Of course, 
vou re the boss, but | figure it’s part of my job to offer sug 
gestions. You can tell me to shut my mouth if you want to.’ 

“No, it’s all right, 7 
preciate your hel Ip. 
like Dizzy Dan,” he inhaled deeply. 
wait until after the divorce tomorrow 
the works.” 


Bill lit a cigarette of his own. “I ap 
It's only that I hate to crucify a guy 
“Tell you what. I'll 
and then give him 
Cunan shrugged. 


“It won't be any easier tomorrow than 
today, 


but you're the one who's doing it.” 
Phat night there was no cribbage game. Instead, Bill 
and Cunan visited several of its gambling halls clustered 
within a block or two of their hotel. Cunan tried his luck 
with the slot machines and ended up winning a few dollars, 
while Bill lost no less an amount at roulette. 

It was nearly noon before they again managed to contact 
Dan and conduct him up to Bill’s room. 


Dan informed them, 


The divorce, SO 
had been granted that morning, yet 
Dan appeared uneasy and regarded Bill with a suspicious 
eye. Apparently he, 
during the night. 
“Look, Dan,” Bill started out, “I’ve got to remind you 
that you re still under oath and then on some more ques 
tions.” Dan acted noncommittal, so Bill continued 
I'd like to know exactly where Susie is now.” 
Dan looked startled. 
went back to England a 


too, had been doing some thinking 


“_ Inst, 


“Susie?” he echoed. “Why she 

long time ago. 

Bill’s jaw dropped. “Then who is this other woman who 

has been writing to the War Department under the nam« 

of Mrs. D. E. Butterfield?” 
Dan wiggled uncomfort: ibly. 

four years ago in Chicago.” 


That took Bill completely by surprise. He 


“Oh, 


I married her about 
» glanced ji 
stinctively at Cunan, but the warrant officer was atte ae had 
strictly to his shorthand notes, so Bill inquired further, 
“How lie before that were you and Susie divorced?’ 

For a silent moments Dan answer 
Finally he said reluctantly, “I don’t exactly know. She said 
she'd arrange for one as soon as she reached | ngland.” 

Bill swallowed a couple of times before he sched hope 
fully, “Well, when did she get it? 

“How should I know? We had a settlement and agree 
ment before she left. 


tew debated an 


All I know is, she said she was going 
to get a divorce, so | suppose she did.” 

Cunan looked up in di ized disbelief. 

“You mean to say—,” Bill began and then changed his 
question. 


“Well ly how about this other person you 


as Mrs. 


introduced to us yeste rday Jutterhield? Are 


married to her?” 


you 


Dan raised a defiant chin, “ 


| refuse to answer that ques 
tion, thank you.” 


For a moment Bill considered forcing Dan to state defi 
nitely whether his refusal to answer was based on the right 
of a witness to avoid self-incrimination; 
upon another method of approach. 


then he decided 


“Dan, did you ever tell 
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this Mrs. D. E. Butterfield in Chicago about Susie?” 

“Oh sure! I told her all about it.” 

“Does she know if Susie really got a divorce?” 

“No more than I do.” 

“Jeepers!” exclaimed Bill. “It’s a wonder when she got 
sore she didn't bring a bigamy charge against you. 

“She did,” Dan announced, unthinkingly, and then 
looked as if he could have bitten nails rather than have 
spoken. 

“My God!” Bill breathed. 
Susie?” 

Dan squirmed and then lit a cigarette, obviously stalling 
for time. “Here’s the whole story, Bill,” he finally said, a 
note of pleading in his voice. “When Susie left I went to 
Chicago for a while and met Catherine.” 

“That the one who wrote these letters to the War De 
partment?” 

Dan nodded. “She was a widow with two daughters. 
We went around together for awhile and then decided to 
get married.” 


“You mean on account of 


“Did you tell her about Susie before or afterwards?” 

“I don’t remember,” Dan evaded, “but that’s not what 
caused the trouble. As soon as we were married I found 
out that Catherine only wanted me as a meal ticket for 
herself and children. Right then I walked out.” 

Fascinated, Bill asked, “Just like that? No settlements, 
agreements or any thing?” 

“Well, 1 certainly told her to get a divorce. There 
couldn't be any misunderstanding because I left her cold 
and went to New York.” Once again Dan took time out to 
light a cigarette. Between initial puffs he continued his 
story. “About a year or so later 1 met Flora—she’s the one 
you saw yesterday.” Dan seemed to have bogged down, so 
Bill asked, “What about her?” 

“You understand, I definitely told Catherine she had to 
get a divorce. We never wrote each other but, of course, 
| had every reason to believe she would divorce me.” Then 
Dan rushed on quickly, “So I didn’t see any reason why 
Flora and I couldn't get married.” 

Bill experienced considerable difficulty controlling the 
twitching of his own lips but managed to get out, “Did you 
marry her?” 

With an apologetic lifting of the shoulders, Dan implied 
that he had. “And would you believe it? In less than a 
month’s time that damn Catherine showed up and charged 
me with bigamy. She'd never gotten a divorce and must 
have had someone watching me all the time. Nothing but 
a dog in the manger; that’s what she is.” 

For a long incredulous moment, Bill scanned Dan’s face. 
He had difficulty believing he was dealing with an adult 
person, yet both men were of the same age. With a hope- 
less sigh, Bill broke the silence. “How did you get out of 
that scrape, Dan?” 

“I was in the hospital when Catherine started the action 
and my leg was so bad the doctors wouldn’t let me go to 
court. They told Catherine that I was probably going to 
die anyhow, so she didn’t press the charges or appear 
against me. Later she arranged to have me transferred to 
Walter Reed Hospital and all the time she w4s getting my 
pay checks. All I could do was endorse them.” 

“What did she do with the money?” 
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“Kept it,” said Dan, wrathfully indignant. 
paid my mess bills instead of letting me do it. Th 
| couldn't get away from her. But as soon as | \ 
borrowed some money, paid the hospital, and bea: 

“Did the doctors say it was all right for you to 

Dan shrugged that aside indifferently, ‘ ‘The 
object very much because it’s just a matter of ti: 
that old infection of mine gets to a vital spot 
there’s nothing a doctor can do, no matter wh« 
Me, I don’t care where I die, I’m just interested 
live before they turn me over to the undertaker! 

In that statement Bill recognized Dan’s entire pl 
of living. It was always today for Dizzy Dan and | 
never came. 

“When did Catherine find out you'd left the h 

“Right quick, I'll bet,” Dan gloated. “But I skip) 
New York, found Flora and drove out here. I’m di 
from Catherine now so what's the difference? Shy 
do anything about it!” 

“Nothing except reopen those charges of bigamy!” §}'|| 
retorted dryly. 

Dan’s eyes widened with surprise, then his face sudden} 
lit up with a new thought. “Say, Bill,” he laughed 
“Wouldn’t it be funny if it turned out Susie never had 
gotten a divorce?” 

“How do you mean, funny?” Bill puzzled. 

“Why, then I couldn't have been legally married 

Catherine, and if I wasn’t married to her, she couldn’ 
- re charged me with bigamy when I married Flora.” 

“Oh, my God,” Bill dropped his head between his hands, 
“can’t you see that would only make it worse? Under th: 
law you'd be a bigamist twice; once when you married 

Catherine and again when you married Flora!” 

“But Susie won’t prosecute because she doesn't care, 
Dan persisted, “and Flora is satisfied because we're man 
and wife.” 

“Sure! Everyone is taken care of except Catherine and 
she’s the one causing all the trouble. If she had the law on 
you for committing bigamy with Flora, what do you think 
she'd do if she found out you'd first committed bigamy when 
you married her?” 

Dan laughed. “I don’t believe she’d do anything. She 
wouldn’t want anyone to know we had been living in sin!” 

That proved too much for Cunan. With a feeble gesture 
of apology he dove into the bathroom and hastily closed th: 
door. Some moments elapsed before he could again assum« 
the réle of recorder. 

“Whether Catherine does anything or not,” Bil] resumed 
sharply, ' ‘you're still a bigamist. Do you have a lawye! 
here in Reno handling your divorce?” 

“Certainly!” Dan was somewhat sobered. “The best in 
town. Everything about that divorce has been strict! 
according to the law.” 

“That's what you think,” Bill retorted, “but I’m damn 
sure the authorities of Illinois and New York will not agree 
with you.” 

“What if they don’t? I’m not in either of those states. I'm 
right here in Nevada.” 

“You sure are.” Bill agreed sadly, “and that’s what 
bothers my commander. He wants to know what you Te 
doing here, so he can tell the War Department.” 
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it dammit, Bill,” Dan couldn’t get the idea. “They 

no reason to be concerned with me. I'm just here 
ng to my own personal affairs.” 

ah, but up to now you haven't done a very good job 

Come on! Let's go see that lawyer of yours.’ 

uctantly, and protesting all the way, Dan conducted 
ind Cunan to a building near the courthouse where, 
e second floor, they found an office door announcing 

d letters that J. B. Smith, Attorney at Law, conducted 
ess within. Mr. Smith was not pleased when Dan in- 
iced Bill as an inspector general inquiring into the mat- 
| Dan’s divorce. 

ve never known the Army to interfere in such matters 

” he said, with marked irritation. “There is nothing 
og in connection with a divorce legally obtained.” 

Probably not,” Bill admitted, “but there is considerable 

ipropriety with regard to bad debts and bigamy.” 

Bigamy?” Mr. Smith drew himself upright in offended 
dignity. “The sovereign laws of Nev ada fully recognize—.’ 

| know,” Bill cut him short, “but it’s not all Nevada: it’s 
Illinois and New York as well.” He explained to the sur- 
prised Mr. Smith about Susie, Catherine and Flora. When 
hirished, he asked, “What we want to know is, how does 
Dan stand with the law now?” 

Mr. Smith shot a pained glance at his client before re- 
plying. “Under the laws of Nevada he is no longer the hus- 
band of the. woman Catherine. That, however, is predi- 
cated upon legal and bona fide residence within the borders 
of this state. Should Major Butterfield leave Nevada, I am 
quite sure the State of New York would refuse to recognize 
his divorce and, therefore, act accordingly.” 

“He could still be prosecuted for bigamy in New York?” 

Mr. Smith nodded. “I doubt, however, that Major But- 
terfield would ever be so foolish as to return there volun- 
tarily.” 

Bill doubted it, too. “I’m going to lay this on the line,” 
he said. “Dan, you stay right here in Reno where you 
won't be in any trouble with the law. As soon as I get back 
to San Francisco, I’ll have all these old bills fixed so you can 
put up so much a month until they're paid.” 

“I'm not paying any bills,” Dan denied emphatically, a 
statement which, Bill noticed, drew an inquiring stare from 
Mr. Smith. “What I mean,” Dan hastened to add, “I’m 
not going to pay < any of Catherine’s bills.” 

“Oh yes you are,” Bill contradicted flatly. “You're going 
to pay whatever counts up to the proper support of your 
legal wife. If you don’t, the Corps Area Commander is 
going to take some very drastic action!” 

Cunan didn’t believe it. “Those birds never stay put 
when someone starts out to take away a part of their retired 
pay. They always beat it some place else, you wait and see! 

Bill scoffed, pointing out there was no place Dan could 
go. But sure enough abou two weeks later a letter he had 
addressed to Dizzy Dan was returned undelivered. 

He tried again by registered mail, thinking perhaps that 
Dan just wouldn’t call for his mail, but results were the 

ime. The second letter was returned with a notation to 

effect that Major Butterfield had departed for parts 
nknown, leaving no forwarding address. 

‘Damn him!” Bill confided angrily to Cunan. “Now I 

in a jam. I can’t make my final report to Colonel 
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Gresham without knowing where Dizzy Dan has gone to.” 
“That's easy,” Cunan grinned, ’ ‘ask the Finance Officer. 
Major Butterfield has to get his pay checks and he c an't 
unless he tells the Finance Officer where to send re m.” 
“Well, what do you know?” 
would have thought of that!” 
At the finance office, he learned that Cunan was right. 
Dizzy Dan had submitted a formal request to have his pay 
accounts transterred—of all places—back to New York! 
“The poor deluded dumbbell,” Bill said to Cunan, “he’s 
probably in jail by this time for bigamy.” 
Cunan shrugged. 


Bill wondered, * never 


“That's no longer any problem of ours. 
He’ s in the Second C Orps Are: i now; let the ‘mM WOITY. ; 

Not entirely satisfied, Bill took the matter up with his 
boss. “Looks like this case is washed up,” he informed 
]. Edward. 

After some deliberation, the colonel replied, “You'd better 
forward what data you have to the War Department. But 
that doesn’t mean your case is closed. Butterfield may show 
up any time again in our Corps Area.” 

I don’t wish him any bad luck,” Bill said earnestly, “but 
I Biers hope he never comes back here, even if he is an 
old friend of mine.” 

“You've told me before how you feel about your friends,” 
said J. Edward grimly, “but don’t forget; if Butte rhelc 1 ever 
comes into our Area again, he’s still your problem. 

Bill departed unhappily. 

“Cheer up, Major,” C unan advised. “We'll probably 
never hear of him again.’ 

But for once, Cunan was wrong. A few weeks Jater, 
]. Edward sent for Bill. The Colonel was seated as his 
desk, reading a service journal when Bill entered. 

“Bill,” he said, looking up, “you remember the Butter 
field case?” 

Bill’s heart dropped. “Yes, sir! I remember it all right.” 

“Well,” J. Edward said quietly, “now you can close it for 
keeps. Z 

“How’s that, sir?” Bill was slightly bewildered. 

]. Edward put his finger on the page he had been reading. 
Leaning over, Bill saw a brief item inclosed in a heavy black 
border. Dizzy Dan’s old infection had at last reached a vital 
spot and he had passed forever beyond legal jurisdiction. 

“Poor old Dizzy Dan,” Bill : said, “he never did know the 
war was over.” 

Straightening up, Bill found J. Edward regarding him 
in a most peculiar manner. “Is there anything wrong?” 
he asked in surprise. 

“Nothing wrong, Bill, I’ve just been thinking.” Bill 
waited. “You've handled two cases for me so far and both 
times the results have been pretty rugged on the other guy. 
Yes, sir, pretty rugged.” 

“But surely, Colonel,” 
me for that?” 

“No-o-o-0, Bill, I don’t exactly blame you,” J. Edward 
tilted back to view the ceiling speculativ ely, “but you know, 
Bill, there are a couple of characters around here who 
haven't been treating me very well of late.” 

“Then why don’t you do something about it?” Bill asked. 

“That's just it, Bill,” ]. Edward’s eyes sparkled whimsi- 
cally, “that’s what I’ve been thinking about. I’m trying to 
figure out some way to have you investigate ‘em!” 


Bill protested, 


“ye yu don't blame 
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By Lieutenant Colonel 
Graham Aldis 


Betore Matthias Schwartz was inducted in 1942, he 


was a radio announcer. He had been brought up in Dutch 
Luxembourg and knew the dialect. When Psychological 
Wartare decided in 1944 to broadcast to the Luxembourg 
Underground, it took Captain Smith, in charge of staffing 
the project, (a) only a week to learn that Schwartz was 
the man he needed, and b) another three weeks to di: 
cover that Sergeant Schwartz was in Australia. A month 
was spent in prying the Sergeant off his supply dump, the 
plane he was put on ditched, and by the time Schwartz was 
dried off enough to face the microphone the Third Army 
was in Luxembourg 

So when Captain Smith next had to produce two Nor- 
wegian typesetters he took no chances. He started after 
each one of the nine, military and civilian, known to exist 
and actually rounded up five, thereby unnecessarily dis 
locating three bodies. 

[he abundance of individuals possessing rare skills and 
knowledge of all sorts was a great source of military strength 
to the United States. High among them must be included 
those refugees whose knowledge, gained in the countries 
from which they were driven, was turned against their op- 
pressors in all fields from espionage to atomic development. 
\ historical parallel is the effect upon France of the expul- 
sion of the H uguenots. 

How should these special skills be made of record and 
available when needed? 

During, and before World War II, the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel was invaluable. So 
was the cooperation of the universities and of the learned 
professional societies. Everyone is familiar with the clas- 
sification activities and aptitude tests of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. These made it possible, particularly for a large 
command, to find persons qualified, or capable of being 
trained, for normal military specialties. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office also established a file which would produce, for 
example, the names of the half-dozen hydraulic engineers 
in the Army who spoke Portuguese. But, like Sergeant 
Schwartz, these were usually dispersed by the time they 
were needed. 

True enough, wartime manpower is a precious commod- 
ity. It must be used to the full, not stockpiled against even 
anticipated future requirements, let alone hypothetical ones. 
Confronted by this dilemma, the War Department blew 
first hot, then cold, upon the Army Specialized Training 
Program. It trained youngsters for nine to twelve months 
in several languages and in various sciences, then dispersed 
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Operation Longhair 


We ought to plan now to classify and accor it for 


the persons who hold special skills that the Arm 


will need in the event of another war or eme nC} 


them when no immediate need was apparent for thei 


specialties. In its pre-aviation cadets, the Army Air Forg 


had a large and an exceptionally well selected grow ~ 
the technical services and special agencies like the Ot 
Stré itegic Services had no opportunity to cull nag 
wham, | in the spring of 1944, they were cut back en 
into the Ground Forces. 


Ol 
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How can this be avoided in the future? By foresight 
mobilization planning and without waste of manpower 
Every personnel officer is famiziar with the odd fish, a prob 
lem perhaps with regard to original assignment, who as soon 
as he was safely shipped off somew here became the object 
of frantic telety] pes and telephone calls from remote, myster 
ous and august headquarters. His kind the personnel « a 
dubbed a “longhair, ’ so in their honor, let us call this study 
“Operation Longhair.” 


Continuing Study Needed 


It will require several things. First, a continuing stud) 
of the “unusual skills” which may be required not only in 
the early but also in the later stages of a future war. This 
would be based upon analysis of those required in World 
War II, and upon anticipations of the character and pos 
sible theaters of future warfare. In the event of war, this 
study would not be “frozen” but would continue subject t 
constant review and revision. In peacetime, the section 
making this study would keep tab on, or coordinate th 
arms and services in keeping tab on, the “longhairs” among 
the Reserve and National Guard. 

It would require, secondly, coding and description in 
general terms of such skills for the use of induction classi- 
cation personnel. Classification personnel at the induction 
center could not be expected actually to determine whether 
the individual inductee possessed, say, an adequate know! 
edge of the Luxembourg dialect. But if properly in 
doctrinated, they would be alert to spot such possibilities 
and could do some preliminary screening. For example, for 
the more common foreign languages, only a high degre¢ 
of proficiency would have any likely usefulness and in 
ductees could be screened in this respect on the strength o! 
their foreign residence, amount of study, general education, 
and so on, even if an examiner proficient in the language 
were not available. 

Having thus determined which inductees were potential 
“longhairs,” the induction center would send them to a lim 
ited number of basic training centers. For reasons dis: ussed 
later, such basic training centers would be those v hich 
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ve specialized training in the services such as Quar 
Medical and Ordnance. At these training cen 

1e ea would be examined thoroughly to deter- 

vhether they actually possessed sufhicient * ‘unusual 
) warrant “special categorization” (this term is here 
iced to indicate a difference from normal classifica- 
cording to particular, but not unusual, skills). Such 
nation would be made by classification officers or 
ists stationed at the center. To pass on the more 
al cases as they accumulated, specialists could be 
ht to the center from time to time. These examina- 
vould not materially interfere with nor prolong the 
| evele of basic training. 
| at these training centers the Navy and any other 
s getting men through the Selective Service System 
| have an opportunity to take over any, or a certain 
rtion, of the inductees possessing unusual skills 
ular interest to those services. 


Special Investigations 


Since unusual skills, in languages at any rate, are often 
lue t to prolonged residence, or origin in a foreign country, 
the security question also arises as the need for such un 
usual skills is frequently in sensitive assignments. There 
fore, security investigations would generally be made while 
inductees were getting their basic training. 

Inductees thus assigned to special categorization for 
unusual skills, i.e., the official “longhairs,” would have a 
notation made upon their qualification card. This notation 
would (a) restrict their assignment and reassignment to 
service units and other Zones of the Interior installations 
and (b) require direct report of their assignment and each 
reassignment or unit-change of station to the section set up 
to supervise “Operation Longhair.” 

[hese inductees would then receive their advanced train- 
ing and eventual assignment in the services such as Quar- 
termaster, Medical, and Ordnance, which normally have 
use for considerable ZI personnel. Or they could be as 


ove rhe: id inst illations. 
Men with unusual skills olen have higher than average 
intelligence and education, which woulk | make them useful 
for such assignments. 


signed ¢ is clerks, drivers, etc., in 


Requests from all Army sources for personnel with un 
usual skills would be channelled through the supervisory 
section (a 
viduals; Cb) 


to insure selection of the best qualified indi 

prevent calls for them in excess of real 
needs; (c) to distribute the calls so as to prevent excessive 
disruption ot particular service units. 


Equal Chance for Promotion 


There would be no restrictions on promoting or COMMIS 


sioning the “longhairs” although they should not be com 
Aside from the matter of fairness to 
the individual, this policy is indicated by the fact that men 
are generally anxious to make known qualifications which 
they think might be useful in the war effort but would tend 


to conceal them if they had reason to believe that such dis 


missioned in the line. 


closure would prejudice their military careers. The exist 
ence of this program could not be kept a military secret; 
rather, its general aspects should be publicized and ofhcers 
generally informed about it. Service or other units to 
which “longhairs” were assigned would be subject to the in 
convenience of losing them periodically and, in order to 
keep the commanding officers thereof sympathetic to and 
cooperatiy e with the program, they should have priority in 
getting the pick of available replacements. 

As the war progressed, some categories of “longhairs” 
might be found superfluous, and the individuals declared 
Others might be 
Thus the 
European Theater Commander might receive a Base Hos 


available for unrestricted assignment. 
concentrated in particular units and shipped. 


pital having a number of orderlies who, he would be in 
formed, were accomplished in various European languages, 
particularly the less common ones. 

And that is where Captain Smith might have produced 
the Luxembourger broadcaster, Sergeant Schwartz. 


Early Longhairs 


Science and warfare have always been intimately connected. In 
antiquity this alliance became strikingly evident in the Hellenistic 


and Roman periods. . 


. Few of the early European scientists were 


soldiers, but many of them in this [Twelfth] and later centuries 
served as consulting technicians or even as technical auxiliaries of 
the army.—From Makers of Modern Strategy, edited by Epwarp 


Meap Earce. 
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FOR THE ARM 


Procurement of Enlisted Men for World War II 





By Robert R. Palmer 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENLISTED MEN ON PHYSICAL GROUNDS 

including psychiatric) was so broad during the whole 
period of expansion of the Army that it might almost be 
said that there was no classification at all. A small minority, 
for a time, were classified as fit only for “limited service.” 
Much thought was expended on the types of jobs to which 
limited-service men might be assigned. Another minority, 
including aviation cadets and parachute infantry, had to 
meet exceptional physical standards. But the overwhelming 
majority of soldiers, known as “general-service” men, were 
considered to be interchangeable so far as physique was 
concerned; assignment of these men depended on occupa- 
tional specialty or intelligence rating. 

It was not until August 1942 that the Army began to 
induct limited-service men in significant numbers. As a 
category in classification, limited service was abolished a 
vear later. Limited-service men, designated as such, were 
never a serious problem to the Army Ground Forces, though 
there was an apprehension that they might become so. The 
War Department ordered in August 1942 that permanent 
installations of the Air Forces and Ground Forces employ 
limited-service personnel to the maximum. The permanent 
installations of the Ground Forces (school troops and re- 
pl: cement training pe srsonnel were subject to rotation and 
hence not permanent) included the headquarters of Army 
Ground Forces and its subordinate nontactical commands 
and centers. These absorbed 13,000 limited-service men 
by the middle of 1943. 

In September 1942, when the Army Ground Forces 
were 330,000 men short, the War Department directed 


*This story will be included in the Official History of the U.S. Army of 
World War Il, prepared by the Historical Division of the War Department 
Special Staff, with whose permission it appears in The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 


that field units of the Ground Forces absorb a certain pe 
centage of limited-service men. This policy was soon 
versed. From October 1942 to July 1943, field-force con 
manders were authorized to arrange the transfer of limited 
service men from tactical units to the service commands 
General-service men were transferred into the Ground 
Forces from both service commands and defense commands 
On the whole, so long as the distinction between genera 
and limited service was in effect Ground Forces tactical 
units, of both combat and service types, were composed 0 
general-service men. 


Distribution of Limited-Service Men 


The main concern of Army Ground Forces was to assur 
the maintenance of this policy. As induction of limited 


service men continued, plans were made to spread them as 


widely as possible. In February 1943 the War Department 
on the basis of a study prepared by TheAdjutant Genera 
proposed to the Army Ground Forces that in the distsibu 
tion of limited-service men to be inducted in the futur 
sixty-five per cent be assigned to the Service Forces, twenty 
per cent to the Air Forces, and fifteen per cent to thi 
Ground Forces. The Adjutant General based the figures 
sixty-five per cent for the Service Forces and of fifteen Pe 
cent for the Ground Forces on detailed investigation of 
physical requirements of individual enlisted men’s jobs 


using for AGF jobs a study made by the AGF headquarter 


staff. No similar study of individual jobs in the Air Forces 


was made or used by The Adjutant General. The figure ot 


twenty per cent for the Air Forces was a flat percent 
believed to be acceptable. 
It was thought at AGF headquarters that fifteen pet 


cent would be a fair proportion if it were really necessar 
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on limited-service men to the Ground Forces. No 
necessity was seen. All troops in the Army Ground 
., including AGF service units, were intended (with 
ificant exceptions) for employment in the combat 

\n unknown portion of the Army Air Forces (later 

shed as about one-third) was intended to remain per- 

itly in the United States. Most Air Forces personnel 
.s would remain at some distance from the enemy. It 
ore seemed unreasonable that the Air and Ground 
; should receive nearly the same proportion (twenty 
fifteen per cent respectively) of incoming limited- 
- men. 


General McNair's Position 


General McNair took the position that the physical hardi- 
hood of a soldier should be greater in direct ratio to his 
proximity to combat. Proximity to combat depended, not 
on type of job, but on type of unit. A cook or clerk, if in 

in infantry unit, was likely to have to fight and would cer- 
ir experience irregular conditions of living. On this 
point General McNair wrote to the War Department on 


March 3, 1943: 


To illustrate the foregoing. A cook in an infantry rifle 
company should not have poor eyes, flat feet or bad hearing, 
because he must be able to fire his weapons, be on his feet 
for long hours, and hear and understand whispered direc- 
tions in the presence of the enemy. These requirements are 
not essential in a rear area installation. Perhaps a better 
illustration might be the comparison drawn between the 
physical demands made upon an automotive mechanic in 
an armored unit and one at an Air Corps field 100 or more 
miles in rear of the front lines. 

It is desired to point out that Air Forces’ combat units are 
peculiar in the respect that generally only a certain propor- 
tion of a combat unit can be considered as actually engaging 
in close combat. Dependent upon conditions, ground crews 
and administrative personnel of front-line combat air units 
may be from 100 to 1,000 miles from the enemy. Such per- 
sonnel can be more or less assured of regular meal hours, 
living conditions and medical attention. 

It is further desired to point out that the Army Air Forces 
had, in effect, its own services of supply housekeeping in- 
stallations of a permanent nature in the United States that 
can possibly absorb a large part, if not all, of the proposed 
twenty per cent allotted to the Air Forces. The Army Ground 


Forces cannot so place its fifteen per cent of limited service 
personnel. 


General McNair recommended that the War Depart- 
ment make an impartial survey of the three major com- 
mands to determine, by study of the missions of units, the 
number of men in each command who would probably 
engage in close combat or be drawn into the area of close 

combat, and that distribution of general-service and limited- 
service men follow the findings of this survey. 


No such survey was made. On the other hand, no lim- 
ted-service men were, in principle, assigned to tactical units 
of the Ground Forces. Nor were they assigned except in re- 
sti sted numbers to the permanent domestic establishments 
of the Air Forces. The solution adopted by the War Depart- 
nent was to cut down the intake of limited-service men in 
the spring of 1943. The reduction of the Troop Basis on 
1, 1943, made it less necessary for the Army to accept 
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physically inferior personnel. AGF officers had previously 
expressed the opinion that curtailment of the Troop Basis 
would be preferable to placing limited-service men, even 
those with noncombat jobs, in combat units. 


‘Limited Service’ Abolished 


Effective August 1, 1943 the War Department intro 
duced a new system of physicai classification, outlined in 
Circular 161 and in successive circulars and directives. Lim 
ited service as a category in the classification of enlisted men 
was abolished. In practice each of the three major com 
mands was to find a place for its physically inferior person 
nel. Reasons given for the change included the belief that 
to be labeled ‘ ‘limited service” lowered the morale of men 
so classified, that some men so classified should be dropped 
from the Army, and that others should be used for more 
arduous duties than were permissible as long as they were 
classified as limited service. Men who could not be utilized 
by the Army because of physical or mental defects were to 
be discharged. For the remainder it was desired that com 
manders, instead of using a simple distinction between 
general and limited service, make the physical condition of 
enlisted men a matter of more exact and continuing ap 
praisal and utilize the maximum capabilities of their person 
nel according to “physical qualifications, prior training, 
skills, intelligence and aptitude.” Among so many criteria, 
physical condition continued to be in practice a secondary 
consideration in assignment. In practice three kinds of physi- 
cal conditions were recognized. Men below physical standards 
of induction, who therefore might be subject to discharge 
on physical grounds, could be retained in the Army at the 
desire of their commanders if their skill and training made 
them useful to the service in jobs which they were physi 
cally capable of performing. Men above minimum stand 
ards for induction still fell into two classes resembling 
general and limited service. The War Department declare d 
that it would “continue to accept, in controlled numbers, 
enlisted men who do not meet current physical standards 
for general military service.” These were the old limited 
service men under a new name, or rather under no name, a 
fact which made their administrative processing more difh 
cult and probably less accurate. Such men were not to be 
assigned upon induction to divisions, combat support units, 
or replacement training centers of the Army Ground Forces. 
They might be assigned upon induction to service units in 
the Ground Forces, to the Service Forces, and to the Air 
Forces in numbers up to twenty per cent of future quotas 
for the Air Forces and arms and services with the Air Forces. 
Transfer of limited-service men among the three major 
commands, without concurrence of the receiving command, 
was stopped. This meant that the Army Geound Forces 
could no longer automatically ship men of low physical 
quality to the service commands. What General McNair 
had long resisted now took place: the Army Ground Forces 
would have no limited-service men, because there was no 
limited service, but it would have to find jos for men of 
low physical quality, unless their physical quality was low 
enough to justify discharge from the Army. 
Physically inferior men accumulated in the Ground 
Forces in various ways. Some men deteriorated physically 
while in training. Some of those who were received from 
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overseas, defense commands, and other sources would for- 
merly have been designated as “limited service.” Although 
men “not meeting current physical standards for general 
military service” were not supposed to be assigned initially 
to combat units and replacement centers of the Ground 
Forces, a considerable number were in fact so assigned in 
the months following Circular 161. The matter was com 
plicated by divergence of professional judgment among 
ail il officers in assessing a soldier's physical qualities, 

and by divergence of judgment among commanders in de- 
termining how a soldier, with a given physical condition as 
announced by the medical officers, should be assigned. Men 
re garde id at re cepuion centers as hit for g gene ral service might 
not be so regarded at replacement centers, in divisions, or at 
replacement depots. There were successive points along 
which the medical decision or the command 
decision might change. In general, the nearer a soldier 
came to combat, as in replacement depots or when units 
were alerted, the more exacting the interpretation of physi- 
cal standards became. Hence there was a constant tendency 
to reclassify as unfit for general duty men previously con- 
sidered accept able. 


the line at 


Unless of such poor quality as to warrant discharge, or 
unless they were over thirty, in which case they could still 
be transterred to the Army Service Forces, all these physi 
cally inferior enlisted men—those not meeting the standards 
after August 1, 1943 had to be retained 
in the Army Ground Forces. The Ground Forces, obliged, 
in the words of AGF, G-1, “to swallow their own limited- 
service men,” entered rebactantly upon a program of re- 
assignment and retraining of individuals. At first the at- 
tempt was made to adhere to the policy laid down by 
General McNair on March 3, that is, the policy that assign- 
ment of physical grounds should depend on type of unit, 
not on type of job. Field commanders of the Ground Forces 
were instructed on August 21, 1943 to transfer enlisted 
men formerly classifiable as limited service from combat 
units to overhead installations, higher headquarters, and 
service-type units of the Ground Forces, reassigning equal 
numbers of general-service men from these organizations to 
combat units. 

Virtually all troops in the Army Ground Forces, includ- 
ing service units, were intended not only for overseas duty 
but also for duty in the combat zones. Before the issuance 
of Circular 161, limited-service men in principle were not 
to be sent overseas. Now all men were eligible for overseas 
dutv unless specifically disqualified. Defects disqualifying 
men for overseas duty, as announced by the War Depart- 
ment in Circular 189, August 21, 1943. were stated to in- 
clude hernia, perforated eardrum, missing teeth. and 
“neuropsychiatric condition of anv kind.” The last was in 
practice, of course. an extremely elastic and uncertain cate- 
gorv when applied to men nervously keyed up bv training 
for combat. Commanders of AGF units and replacement 
centers found themselves accumulating men who could not 
proceed overseas, and whom therefore it was a waste for 
the Army Ground Forces to train. 


of general service- 


Wholesale Discharges 


The net result was a wave of wholesale discharges from 
the Army. Circular 161 granted liberal powers to discharge 
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men who could not be utilized “because of ment. 


ad 
cal detects.” Many commanders found it easie: a 
this power than to carry out a complex program of assign 
ment and retraining, or to retain men of why ¥ 
qualifications for overseas service they were n tain. 
In the last months of 1943, AGF replacement ning 
centers, although supposedly receiving only train nals 
fied for general service, reported ten per cent «| thei; 
trainees as “died or discharged.” Another eight cent 


failed to qualify for overseas duty. Under Circ 16]. 
tactical units of the Ground Forces discharged abou: 55.000 
men in the period August- November 1943. An a 
500 men was discharged per division. This was a time of 
critical demand for manpower. Men were discharged wh 
were of better physical quality than other men inducted a 
the same time. 


ve of 


New Policy 


In November 1943 the War Department rescinded 
Circular 161 and replaced it with Circular 293, Enlisted 
Men—Utilization of Manpower Based on Physical ( apac- 
ity. It remained the basic expression of policy on the sub 
ject, to be restated in Circular 164, April 26, 1944. 

Circular 293 prohibited the discharge from the Army of 
men able to do any useful work. It reaffirmed the policy 
that each of the three major commands must absorb its own 

“physically handicapped enlisted men,” and that com 

manders of all echelons should be continuously responsible 
for proper classification, assignment, and reassignment. |t 
tightened the list of specific disqualifications for overseas 
service. For example, men with “mild psychoneuroses, 
transient in character” (what lay officers of Army Ground 
Forces considered normal nervous apprehension ) could 
now proceed overseas in a combat capacity, as could also 
men who, despite missing teeth, had been able to earn a 
living in civil life. Men going overseas as trained members 
of organized units were not held to as high a physical 
standard as those going over as individual replacements. 
In general, any enlisted man retained in the Army, if not 
suffering from. specified defects disqualifying him for over 
seas service, could be used for any duty of which his unit 
commander, acting with medical advice, believed him 
physically capable. 

Discharges from the Army fell off shortly after publica 
tion of Circular 293. The number of physically inferio” 
men requiring assignment correspondingly increased. It 
became necessary for General McNair to retreat from his 
preferred policy as stated on March 3, 1943, and to counté 

nance the assignment of physically inferior personnel to 
combat units. In each individual case the lowest possible 
commander was to find an appropriate assignment. In a 
directive to the field dated December 7. 1943, implementing 
War Department Circular No. 293 and personally rewritten 
by General McNair, AGF commanders were ordered to 
assign men falling below general-service standards in the 
following priority: (1) to appropriate positions (such as 
cooks or clerks) within combat units; (2) to service-type 
units in divisions; (3) to service-type units under armies, 
corps, and special commands; and (4) to permanent over 
head installations of Army Ground Forces. 

Circular 293, while tending to swell the number of physi: 
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ferior men in the Ground Forces, nevertheless af 
more explicitly than previous War Department in 
1s on the subject the importance of physical condi- 
| basis of assignment. Circular 161, abolishing lim- 

». had recognized that a mere twofold classifica 

h Wl general-service men regarded as physically 
as not enough. Circular 293 announced that en- 
1en should “be assigned to the most active type of 
propriate to their physical qualifications.” The im- 
n was that general-service men were not interchange- 


he strongest should be used as infantry iflemen 

aid men, etc., and those of less exceptional physique 
lery gunners, airplane mechanics, ordnance techni- 
tc. The implication was eakened by the addition, 


Next: 


in Circular 293, of a modifying clause after the word “quali 
fications”: “with due consideration to their civilian tr: lining 
and experience, education, intelligence, aptitude, leader 
ship ability and acquired military occupational specialties.” 

With this experience freshly in mind General McNair 
came to the conclusion, stated in a memorandum of Decem 
ber 21, 1943, that, with “due consideration” to civilian 
training, the best solution for the problem of allocating 
suitable personnel to the Ground Forces would be to make 
physical qualities the primary basis of assignment. From 
this position, set forth in a comprehensive summary of the 
problem of quality in the Ground Forces, he was ready to 


proceed in 1944 with the development of the Physical Pro 


file Tests. 


Improving the Quality of Ground Combat Troops. 


Advice To Officers” 


lo General Officers, Commanding in Chief 


You must, through pure good-will and affection for your 
troops, take care of your own sacred person, and never ex 
pose it to any dangers. You have not arrived at this rank 
without knowing the folly of knocking one’s head against 

a post when it can be avoided. When any service of d: anger 
is to be performed, you should send your second in com- 
mand, or some inferior offiicer—but whomsoever you send, 
if he succeeds in the business, be sure to take all the merit 
ot it to yourself. 

\s no other person in your army is allowed to be pos 
sessed of a single idea, it would be ridiculous, on any occa- 
sion, to assemble a council of war, or, at least, to be guided 
by their opinion: for, in opposition to yours, they must not 
trust to the most evident perception of their senses. It 
would be equally absurd and unmilitary to consult their 
convenience; even when it may be done without any 
detriment to the service: that would be taking away the 
most effectual method of exercising their obedience, and 
of perfecting them in a very considerable branch of mili- 
" discipline. 

You have heard that secrecy is one of the first requisites 
in a commander. In order, therefore, to get a name for this 
great military virtue, you must always be silent and sullen, 
particularly at your own table; and ‘T would advise you to 
secure your secrets the most effectually by depositing them 
in the safest place you can think of; as, for instance, in the 
es ist of your wife or mistress. 

Ignorance of your profession is likewise best concealed 
by solemnity and silence, which pass for profound knowl- 
edge upon the generality of mankind. A proper attention 
to these, together with extreme severity, particularly in 


*From , Advice to the Officers of the British Army. By Francis Grose. 
London: 1783. Reprinted in 1867 by the Agathynian Club of New York. 
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trifles, will soon procure you the character of a good officer. 

Above all, be careful never to promote an intelligent ofh 
cer; a brave, chuckle-headed fellow will do full as well to 
execute your orders. An officer that has an iota of know! 
edge above the common run you must consider as your 
personal enemy; for you may be sure he laughs at you and 
your maneuvers. 

A principal part of your duty is to see justice distributed 
among your troops. Military law being so summary and 
you wil not find this a difficult matter: but if, 
simple as it is, you should be entirely unacquainted with 
it, you may substitute your own good will and pleasure 

—and that, in fact, must be justice; for a commander in 
chief is as infallible as the Pope, and, being the King’s rep 
resentative, he can do no wrong, any more than his royal 
master. 


concise, 


Remember that ease and convenience are apt to ae 
soldiers effeminate; witness Hannibal’s army at Capua. 
Never, therefore, let the troops have comfortable quarters; 
and as money, according to Horace, lowers a man’s courage, 
be sure to cut off every ‘anes from your army, to pre- 
vent the impediment of a full purse. No person will be 
have so desperately in action as those who are tired of their 
lives;—and the more you pinch the army under your com- 
mand, the more you may appropriate to your own use; your 
country can afford to make you the handsomer allowance. 

If you serve under a ministry, with whom economy is 
the word, make a great bustle and parade about retre nch 
ment; it will be prudent for you, likewise, to put it, in 
some measure, into practice; “It not so as to extend to your 
own perquisites, or those of your dependents. These sav- 
ings are best made out of the pay of subaltern officers, and 
private soldiers; who being little able to bear it, will of 
course make much complaint of it, which will render your 
regard to economy the more conspicuous. 
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Taking Shape 


The new Department of Defense, estab 
lished by the unification law, was gradual 
ly taking shape. Heading the department, 
of course, was James Forrestal (INFANTRY 
JournaL, September 1947), who was 
scheduled to be sworn in some time in 
September. With his assumption of the 
new duties the machinery created by the 
law would swing into gear 

Completing the roster of the highest 
civilian officers in the National Military 
Establishment, President Truman named: 

Kenneth C. Royall as Secretary of the 
Army. Mr. Royall had succeeded Robert 
P. Patterson as Secretary of War in July. 

John L. Sullivan as Secretary of the 
Navy. Mr. Sullivan was Undersecretary of 
the Navy under Mr. Forrestal. 

W. Stuart Symington as Secretary for 
Air. He was Undersecretary of War for 
\ir under Mr. Royall. 

Che selections were interim appoint 
ments, requiring confirmation when the 
Congress meets again in January but this 
would be a formality 

And Maj. Gen. William H. Draper, Jr., 
was selected as Undersecretary of War, to 
fill the same post in the Department of the 
Army when the unification was imple 
mented. Gen. Draper had been acting as 
economic advisor to Gen. Lucius Clay in 
Germany. He is a Reserve officer, on ex 
tended leave from his civilian job with a 
New York firm of investment bankers. 

Other top appointments, due to take ef 








MAJ. GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 
. to Joint Staff Post 
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fect when Mr. Forrestal was sworn in, 
were 


Arthur H. Hill, chairman of the board 
f the Atlantic Greyhound Corp., as chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board. The board, to be made up of men 
from various Government departments and 
agencies, will plan for utilization of the 
nation’s resources in wartime. 

Rear Adm. Sidney W. Souers, Ret., 
former director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, as executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Security Council. The council, com- 
posed of the President, Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Defense, Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the chair- 
man of the Resources Board, will assist the 
President in coérdinating national, foreign 
and military policies. 

Rear Adm. Roscoe Hillenkoeter, director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency under 
the old setup, who was to take over the 
same post under the service unification. 

Thomas J. Hargrave, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., as chairman of the 
Munitions Board. The board, including 
representatives of all three services, will 
coérdinate military industrial procurement 
and planning. 

Maj. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, as di- 
rector of the joint staff for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. This group of not more than 100 
officers, will work directly under the war- 
born organization that is composed of the 
operating heads of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force and the Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

Still to be selected was a chairman for 
the Research and Development Board, heir 
to the Joint Research and Development 
Board which has been headed by Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, wartime director of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development. 

Meanwhile the War Department, in its 
Circular 225, had alerted the Army as 
to the changes in terminology and pro- 
cedure that would go into effect when Mr. 
Forrestal took office, or on Sept 24, which- 
ever would be earlier. The War Depart- 
ment would become the Department of 
the Army, Army Air Forces would break 
down into Department of the Air Force 
and United States Air Force, the Secretary 
of War would become Secretary of the 
Army, the Undersecretary of War would 
become Undersecretary of the Army and 
so on down the line. The post of As- 
sistant Secretary of War for Air would be 
abolished. 

The far-reaching changes effected by 
unification were beginning at the top and 
slowly trickling down through the lower 
echelons of all three services. As Secretary 
Forrestal had earlier promised, it was to 
be an evolutionary, not a revolutionary, 
process. 


—— 
The Great UMT Mystery 


The rest of the world, d 
totalitarian alike, looked on 
ment at the anomalous specta 
and powerful nation ceried s 
it desperately needed and th 
ity of its people and their lea 
The Universal Military Train 
had developed into the great 
the year. The people wanted Py 
opinion polls showed that. Th nt 
had repeatedly urged its ad . The 
services had begged for it ever th 
had been services. Veterans’ org 
the vast majority of them anyway, had lon 
since plumped for it. And the ticklish prob 
lem crossed the lines of party once and fo; 
all when Governor Thomas E. Dewey, tit 


lar head of the Republican party 


candidate for its presidential nominatior BE <9 
called for UMT’s adoption as “our duty : cel 
provide a program of defense involving par ar 
ticipation by all able-bodied young Amer ee 
can men.” * 
Speaking to the American Legion, i: " - 
convention at New York City, Governor nd g 
Dewey found sound backing from Pres Wars 
dent Truman, who sent a message reiterat hit t 
ing his oft-repeated stand that only UM! adi 
would assure us that we would be strong E. Sta 
enough to meet the critical emergency of ovens 
total war. nd t 
Biggest hurdle to UMT’s passage when Cor 
Congress meets again would probably ’ point 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, chairman of the Sen securit 
ate majority policy committee, who played Adc 
a big role in its shelving last session. Th Ap 
dour Ohioan, rival of Mr. Dewey for the dustry 
Republican nomination, had denounced emerg 
UMT as “un-American, wasteful and ob Ret 


solete, declaring he would fight it to the 
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‘ But the thing was snowballing 
pular movement that would be 
top. 
onvening Legionnaires also of- 
platform for the heads of the 
rvices, civilian and military, to 

again our need for strength in 
ry world. Highlights of their 


ry of Defense Forrestal—“It is a 
first importance that the military 
the United States be kept vigor- 
lern, and capable of swift mobili- 


ury of the Army Royall—“We must 

ther and present to any possible 

e a united and determined phalanx 

ise, which will say unmistakably 
ntire world: ‘We intend to preserve 
ce, but if any nation would have it 
se, we are prepared to meet a war 

it successfully.’ ” 

\rmy Chief of Staff Eisenhower—“All 
must work together—or eventually we will 
k under the whip.” 
ral Nimitz and Gen. Spaatz spoke 

the Navy and the Air Force in urging 
preservation of American armed might. 

\ week after the Legion had packed up 
ind gone home, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, meeting in Cleveland, added their 
bit to the national security debate. In a 
radio address National Commander Louis 
E. Starr called for a special session of Con- 
eress to rebuild the Nation’s armed forces 
ind to mobilize the aircraft industry. 

Coupled with Starr’s address was a four- 
point program, drawn up by the VFW’s 
security committee, that called for: 

\doption of universal military training. 

A plan for mobilization of manpower, in- 
lustry and finance in case of national 
emergency. 

Return of atomic energy control to the 
military with a prohibition against sharing 
information with other nations. 

Immediate implementation of the Na 

nal Science Research Foundation. 
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TOP COMMAND 





CHIEF OF STAFF 


Bradley in Europe 


That Gen. Omar N. Bradley would take 
wer as Chief of Staff of the Army when 
Gen. Eisenhower retired next year was 
an open secret. Touring Army installa 
tons in Europe, he admitted that he was 
Teorienting” himself for a “new assign- 

following a two-year absence irom 
ny in the hot spot of the Veterans 
istration. 
hout actually confirming reports of 
thcoming new job Gen. Bradley said 
ped to see as many troops as possible 
e it wili help me on my new assign- 


IBER, 1947 


PROMOTION BILL SIGNED 


Outside of unification, probably the most important legislation passed by the First Session, 
80th Congress, was the promotion bill, shown being signed by President Truman. 








Strength in Alaska Urged 


The state of Alaskan defenses was not 
alarming but they should be built up to 
prevent Alaska from becoming another 
Philippines. That was the conclusion 
reached by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
after a two-week swing that took him 
north of the Arctic Circle and to Adak 
and the tip of the northern Aleutians. 

Gen. Eisenhower told newsmen he was 
satisied with the quality of the defenses 
but not with their quantity. He explained 
that the reduction of wartime Alaskan 
bases was part of a general program of 
“contraction and concentration on a peace- 
time basis” but based on considerations of 
economy rather than strategy. 


Unified Defense 


A unified defense command for the con 
tinental United States, next logical step 
on the unification path (see page 6) was 
in the offing according to The Washington 
Post. The Post said that the appointment 
of a single military commander respon- 
sible for land, sea and air defense of the 
homeland would be announced soon after 
Secretary Forrestal was sworn in as Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The need had long been recognized in 
overseas theatres—witness General Clay 
in Germany, Gen. MacArthur in Japan 
and Adm. Denfield in the Pacific Ocean 
area. And the safety of the country in any 
future war even more urgently demanded 
a like setup for this country. It was prob- 


ably the most encouraging news ye 
come out of unification. 





GENERAL STAFF 





PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 


Train the Man 
Maj. Gen. Willard S. Paul, Director of 


P&A, uttered a statement a propos war vs 
peacetime training that sharply pointed up 
in obvious, if little realized, truth. 

[he principal goal of any peacetime 
command is not unit~efhciency but th 
production of soldiers capable of perform 
ing a variety of Army tasks, said the 
general. 

If this doctrine seemed to fly in the face 
of the wartime emphasis on the production 
of trained teams of fighting men it still 
made sense. 


Explained Gen. Paul: 


“No tactical unit will ever enter combat 
with any considerable proportion of the per 
sonnel who filled its ranks during peace. . . 
The real job of a commander [is] to train 
his officers and men for the duties they 
will logically be called on to perform in 
time of war, and not merely to develop a 
command capable of functioning perfectly 
with the personnel on hand. The true test 
of any commander today is his knowledge 
of training methods and his ability to rec 
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ognize, train, and properly designate those 
individuals who are qualified for future 
positions of responsibility. . . . Junior off- 
cers must have opportunities to learn by 
the on-job method. Enlisted personnel 
must be rotated within their job fields. . . .” 


Shortage of Cadets 


At a time when there was a crying need 
for present and potential military leaders, 
the nation’s prime source was drying up. 
The United States Military Academy corps 
of cadets was 276 below its authorized 
strength of 2,496. Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, West Point superintendent, at- 
tributed the unusual situation to lack of 
interest in a peacetime Army career. 

“Il see evidence of this disinterest at 
West Point,” General Taylor said, “where 
next year the Academy will operate below 
its Capacity by several hundred cadets. The 
reason for this understrength is the failure 
of the sources of appointment to nominate 
sufficient candidates able to qualify for 
admission and to fill the existing vacancies 
in the corps of cadets.” 


Transfer Instructions 


The War Department issued instruc 
tions governing the transfer of Regular 
ofhcers from one arm or service to another. 
Requests will be prepared in accordance 
with the provisions of AR 605-145, with 
the following exceptions 

1) Recently integrated Regulars may 
not request a basic branch transfer to an 
arm or service in which they could not 
have obtained as high a grade eligibility as 
that actually obtained in the arm or service 
in which they received appointments. 

2) Integrated ofhcers may not request 
transfer until they have served at least two 
years in the branch to which they were 
Exception to this rule is that 
officers having academic degrees in special- 


appointed 


ized fields may request transter to an arm 
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or service in which their skills may be more 
efhciently utilized, providing the chief of 
the losing branch concurs. 

(3) Graduates of the Military Academy 
may not request transfer until they have 
served at least two years in their branch 
of appointment. 

4.) Officers wishing transfers to the 
Transportation Corps or the Corps of Mili- 
tary Police may apply for transfer to the 
Quartermaster Corps or the Infantry re- 
spectively. Their applications must con- 
tain a statement consenting to subsequent 
transfers to the Transportation Corps or 
Corps of Military Police if those corps are 
permanently established by law. 


Military Titles 


Capitalizing on military titles is out. 
Circular 207 forbids any Army personnel, 
Regular, Reserve or National Guard, to 
use their military titles in connection with 
any commercial enterprise while on ex- 
tended active duty. Only exception is 
writing material for publication. If you're 
on inactive duty it’s O.K. to use your mili- 
tary title in connection with a commer- 
cial enterprise. 


Overseas Criteria 


Beginning Sept. 1 no officer with less 
than a year to serve was to be ordered to a 
foreign service tour and no enlisted man 
was to be moved from a ZI post for overseas 
movement who had less than 18 months 
to do on his current enlistment. Policy 
was laid down in Circular 188. 


ORGANIZATION & TRAINING 
You Must Be Fit 


West Point was short of cadets but the 
War Department wasn’t going to cut the 
physical standards for admission. 

A sharply italicized aside in Circular 











SERVICE ACADEMIES IN JOINT AMPHIBIOUS EXERCISES 


Cadets and midshipmen hit the beach in one of the landing exercises of Operation Camid Ii, 

second joint exercise staged by the service academies. Cadets formed the landing battalion, 

with the Marine Corps furnishing officers and noncoms. Midshipmen took over the Navy 
function of getting the troops to the beach. 
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213, Aug. 9, 1947, made th 
Enlisted men seeking ay 
West Point must be able to m 
cal requirements laid down j; 
the Circular declared. And ¢! 
it rapped the knuckles of con 
have permitted those who 
the physical requirements 
West Point prep training. 


Said the Circular: 


“The number of enlisted 
from the Army of the United States 
candidates for the United Sta Militer 
Academy who did not meet ¢! 
physical standards in past year 
without justification.” 


Tradition Thumped Again 


Army tradition, badly battered 
months, took another blow to the jaw. T) 
Master of the Sword at West Point hen 
forth would be known prosaically as ; 
Director of Physical Education 


SERVICE & SUPPLY 
Taps for Gen. Harbord 


Gen. John J. Pershing and Gen. Peyt 
C. March, more noted for their disagre: 
ments than their agreements, were agreed 
that Lieut. Gen. James G. Harbord was , 
splendid officer. Pershing once said he was 
the finest officer he knew and in his war 
reminiscences Gen. March called him 
able and forceful officer. 

James G. Harbord grew up in Bil 
reading, prohibition-loving, reforming Kan 
sas. Unable to obtain a West Point 
pointment he attended and_ graduat 
from the Kansas State Agricultural 
lege, taught school and finally enlisted 
a private in 1889. He went up through 
the enlisted ranks and in 1891 was con 
missioned in the Fifth Cavalry. 

He served in Cuba in the Spanis 
American War, was in the Philippine Con 
stabulary for a time, and was with Pershing 
on the Mexican border. He is said t 
have been the first man Pershing chose t 
accompany him to France—as his Chief o! 
Staff. Later he took command of 1! 
Marine Brigade of the 2d Infantry D 
sion and still later the entire 2d Division 
But his energy and administrative abilit 
were more needed in a _ noncombatan' 
command and he took over the Ser 
of Supply in France. His book, Tlie A: 
can Army in France, is still a major wor 
on logistics. In 1922 he retired and 
became president (later chairman of ' 
board) of the Radio Corporation of Amer 
ca. Last month he died at the age of 5! 


Military Oil Pledged 


The oil supply for the armed forces 
becoming critical but assurance that ™ 
tary needs would be met was forthcoming 
from a meeting of top military men a 
petroleum industry officials in the othices «! 
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the Interior Julius A. Krug. 
cary Krug indicated that the oil 
had promised full support in 
ing the short military supply but 
effort would probably cause tem 
hortages of oil for civilian use, par- 

in the Middle West. 
tarv of Defense James Forrestal, 
v of the Army Kenneth C. Royall, 
\dmiral Chester C. Nimitz, and Lt. 
lovt S. Vandenberg, Deputy Com 
and Chief of Air Staff, emphasized 
sus situation which had developed 
y with the depletion of war-accumu 
eserves of aviation gasoline, Navy 

il and allied products. 
industry representatives would not 
nd the assurance that the five per 
f American oil production needed by 
nilitary, far less than the thirty or 
ty-five per cent required during the 
would be furnished. No specific pro- 
edures were mapped out and no definite 

commitments were made. 

Hardest hit by the shortage was the 
\ir Force. General Vandenberg pointed 
ut that “stringent instructions had been 
issued to all commands under the Air 
Force to conserve the quantities of fuel 
that were made available.” 

The immediate fulfillment of our gaso 
line requirements is not the only serious 
aspect of this aviation gasoline shortage,” 
he continued, “because, as a matter of ur 
gent necessity, a minimum level of pe 
troleum should be established and main- 
tained beyond the quantity needed for 
training. This will not be possible unless 
increased offers are forthcoming from 
the industry. 

“Without the aviation fuel necessary to 
training and essential operations and lack 
ing a reserve of such fuel, the Air Force 
will become a force on paper only.” 


INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 


Security Course 


Selected officers will be trained in signal 
intelligence and communication security 
at an Army Security Agency General 
course established at the Security Agency 
School. Probable starting dates for the 
1947-48 school year are October 6 for 
Part | classes and November 10 for Part 
Il classes. The Part I course is twenty-six 
weeks long, the Part II forty-six weeks. 

Regular officers and Category I volun- 
teers are eligible if they meet these quali- 
hceations: 

Age—Part I, maximum 35; Part II, 
maximum 40. 
Grade—Part I, second lieutenant to 
tain; Part Il, first lieutenant to lieu- 
t colonel. 
Previous schooling—Part I, com- 
n of Officers’ Basic Course, Staff and 
nistration, Ft. Riley, or equivalent. 
(1, graduation from the regular course 
basic branch school or equivalent. 


OCTOBER, 1947 


For constructive school credit for war ex 
perience see Section II, Circular 63, 
1947.) 

(4) Cryptographic clearance in accord 
ance with current War Department re 
quirements. Clearance must be obtained 
before enrollment. 

Quotas were allotted by the Chief of 
the Army Security Agency. Applications 
must be forwarded through channels, to- 
gether with a photostatic copy of the ap- 
plicant’s qualification card and any other 
pertinent data. 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
Not Satisfied 


The often repeated charge that the 
armed forces didn’t make full and efficient 
use of the nation’s scientists during the last 
war got some scientific corroboration, at 
least as far as chemists were concerned. 

The War Department reported that the 
Research and Development Division and 
the American Chemical Society had com 
pleted a poll of 31,000 American chemists 
which showed that 47 per cent of the 
younger chemists in military service during 
the war thought their scientific knowledge 
had hardly been used if at all. Older sci 
entists in uniform had better luck. Seventy 
five per cent of them thought their talents 
had been wisely used. 

The poll of chemists is to be followed 
with polls of physicists, biologists, geolo 
gists, geographers, mathematicians, engi 
neers and psychologists. Research and De 
velopment will work with societies repre- 
senting these professions in conducting the 
poll. 

Probable result will be the revision of 
the Army’s classification systems so that 
scientists will naturally gravitate to a job in 
their profession when they enter the Army. 





SPECIAL STAFF 





PUBLIC INFORMATION 
For an Informed Public 


The lambasted and scorned military 
press agent found a champion in Gill Robb 
Wilson, aviation writer for The New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

He called “military recognition of the 
significance of an informed public the 
greatest single postwar stride toward sup- 
port of adequate security.” 

“I want my information to come from 
men of experience and authority, and none 
less,” wrote Wilson. “The best men any 
service can produce are still not too good 
to be wasted on the people.” 

“If the men in charge of public infor 
mation in the military services can keep 
the American public abreast of its require- 
ments in armed strength, there will be 
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peace on earth. And that is more than any 
combat commander can ever guarantee 

“There are fewer real public relations 
experts on earth than there are nuclear 
scientists. Years will pass before the armed 
service can hope to develop public rela 
tions on a par with purely military skills 
This being so, the very least the military 
service can do is to start with men of wide 
experience and broad vision. . . .” 

“It can be said that such men as Maj 
Gen. Emmet O'Donnell, of the Air Forces; 
Brig. Gen. Eugene L. Harrison, of the 
Army Ground Forces, and Comd. E. M. 
Eller, of the Navy, are bringing aggressive 
intelligence and enthusiasm to their work 
and deserve every possible encouragement 
To belittle their jobs by complaint that 
their talents are wasted in such work can 
not be agreed to by this American citizen.” 
Wilson sees the jobs of the chiefs of 
public information for the armed forces as 
a double challenge. They must “change a 
traditionally deep rooted prejudice ot the 
services against taking the public into 
military confidence” and they “must learn 
the psychology of approach to the minds 
and hearts of the people. Either task is a 
challenge to the best men who can be 
found.” 


TROOP INFORMATION 
Gi News 


The Armed Forces Press Service, which 
thinks its logotype CAFPS) ought to be as 
familiar to readers of service newspapers 
as the AP logotype is to readers of the 
civilian press, pushed out its chest and 
bragged about itself on Aug. 30. That 
date, AFPS reported, was its fifth birthday 

On Aug. 30, 1942, Camp Newspaper 
Service put out its first clipsheet which it 
sent to Gl camp and unit papers then 
blossoming out all over the U.S. Later 
Camp Newspaper Service (CNS) became 
Army News Service CANS) and eventu 
ally AFPS in recognition of the Navy and 
Marine clients the service had acquired. 

Today AFPS sends out two clipsheets 
of syndicated material to 1,354 clients each 
week and also produces picture mats and 
precut stencils of cartoons for camp and 
unit newspapers. 


New Name 


Troop Information and Education's 
weekly publication, Army Talk, was re 
designated Armed Forces Talk. The 
change in name reflected a change in pol 
icy to make the publication carry infor 
mation of interest to members of all depart 
ments in the new Department of National 
Defense. 

Prepared by the War Department for 
use as a discussion leader's guide, Army 
Talk had long been distributed to Navy 
and Marine Corps installations for infor 
mation purposes. 
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1ST CAVALRY DIVISION (MECHANIZED) CLINGS TO 
TRADITIONAL HORSE 


Despite the streamlined, mechanized tactics of modern warfare (the Signal Corps caption said) 
the Ist Cavalry Division still holds a place in its heart for the noble steed. Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Chase, commanding the Ist, rides with his staff in a review at Camp Drake, Tokyo. 








CIVIL AFFAIRS DIVISION 


The Civil Affairs Division in a year had 
selected, edited, and shipped to Germany, 
\ustria and Trieste, more than 2,000 
pieces of contemporary American writing. 
Gleaned from leading American magazines 
and books the articles represented a cross 
section of what the average American had 
been reading. They were printed by na- 
tive licensed publishers in the occupied 


areas 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 
Best Sellers 


In a year and a half 62,000 copies of 
the War Department’s Arméd Forces in 
Action booklets had been sold. An addi- 
tional 224,000 copies had been distributed 
free throughout the Army. Best seller was 
Omaha Beach, with more than 9,000 


copies sold. 





GROUND FORCES 





AGF Protests Single Air Command 


Strong protests from Army Ground 
Forces blocked a lan, advocated by several 
air officers, that would merge the Strategic 
and Tactical Air Commands into a single 
Combat Air Force, according to able re- 
porter John Norris, writing in The Wash- 
ington Post. On paper the proposed 
merger sounded good. Its proponents, in- 
cluding Gen. George C. Kenney, Strategic 
Air Commander, contended it would en- 
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able the new separate Air Force to save on 
overhead and to eliminate some of the 
specialized types of planes now employed. 

But Gen. Jacob L. Devers was afraid 
that the gains would be at the expense of 
the excellent ground-air cooperation that 
he and Maj. Gen. Elwood F. Quesada, 
commanding the Tactical Air Force, had 
built up. Were Gen. Quesada’s Tactical 
Air Force abolished, Gen. Devers main- 
tained, there would be a tendency to em- 
phasize the independent strategic missions 
of the proposed Combat Air Force at the 
expense of its tactical duties. 

He was upheld by Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
first commander of the newly independent 
Air Force, who ruled against the proposal. 
Fear in Washington was; that elimination 
of TAC might lead to Army demands for 
its own tactical aviation for close air- 
ground cooperation, as the Navy has re- 
tained its tactical aviation. Net result 
might be triplification rather than unifica- 
tion. 


Scouts Out 


Minus fanfare or formal ceremony a 
picturesque Army unit passed quietly into 
the limbo of history. The last four mem- 
bers of the Indian Scouts, established sixty- 
one years ago by Indian-chasing Gen. 
George Crook, went on terminal leave at 
Ft. Huachuca. Three of the scouts were 
promoted to sergeant, their leader to staff 
sergeant, before retirement. 


Best-Informed People 


An inkling of some of the difficulties 
involved in selling a program of national 
defense to the American people was given 


in an address by Gen. Jacol 
Commanding General, Am 
Forces, before the Pennsylvani 
Legion. 

The general mentioned a pul 
poll, conducted at the time of ¢! 
of Leyte to see if the news from 
was being overshadowed by 
Europe. Discouraging find of t! 
that thirty-five per cent of t! ons 
sampled did not even know that lapa 
nese had taken the Philippines 
us in the first place!” 


INFANTRY 


Air-Ground Cooperation 


Thousands of service school 


were scheduled to see latest Air Force tech 
niques and developments in tact 

operations with ground units. The thirt 
one-day maneuver, called “Operation Cop 
bine” will be held at Lawson Fix Fort 


Benning, this month. It will be patterned 
after the Air Indoctrination Course heid 
at the same field last spring. 

The maneuver will be supervised by th: 
Tactical Air Command and presented by 
the Ninth Air Force. The 82d Airborne 
Division will furnish airborne troops. Tw 
full-scale dry runs in September have pr 
ceded the main maneuver, which wi 
include five demonstrations. 

Stressing training under simulated con 
bat conditions, the maneuver wil! be d 
rected from a giant control center com- 
posed of a series of mobile trailers. Each 
presentation will include: 

(1) Reconnaissance, intelligence lec 
tures, model and equipment displays, plan 
ning conferences for points operations cen 
ter, and a tour of advanced headquarters 

(2) A tactical air demonstration, em 
ploying fighter planes, bombers, jet 
propelled reconnaissance aircraft and 
troop-carrying planes and gliders. 

The aerial demonstration following each 
presentation will be a complete combat 
operation: FP-80 jet-propelled reconnais 
sance flights, low- and high-level bombing 
by A-26s, rocket attacks, skip bombing 
laying of smoke screens, dive-bombing, : 
glider and paratroop drop, incendiar 
bombing and resupply and evacuation ol 
wounded. 


Alaskan Exercises 


A month of Arctic training in Alask 
lay ahead for each of five companies of the 
2d Division at Ft. Lewis. The first of the 
reinforced rifle outfits was due to leave 
about November | for a base at Big Del! 
Alaska. The remaining four companies 
would be airborne to Alaska at one-month 
intervals. 

Warm-up for the Alaska move would be 
preliminary instruction in snow-covered 
Mt. Rainier National Park, 70 miles from 
Ft. Lewis. 
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Pine Camp Operation 


-he nation sweltering in an August 
e the advance units of AGF 

scheduled to participate in over- 
-cises this winter, began arriving 

Camp, N. Y. The initial comple- 
uded 150 officers and men from 

mpbell and Fort Meade, Md. By 

vhen the maneuver is to get under 
numbers will have swelled to 


maneuvers, labelled “Operation 
p,” will comprise a complete air- 
‘ration, climaxed by the building 
rstrip in virgin country covered by 
w. Heavy engineering equipment 
pplies, such as bulldozers, tractors 
nway mats will be flown in by 
Troops will follow by plane. 
simental combat team of the 82d 
Division will furnish more than 
troops for the exercise, with the 
froop Carrier Group furnishing air 
rtation. 
t phase of the operation will be de 
ed to training the individual soldier to 
in snow and extreme cold, both in 
and in combat. Troops will be 
taught cold weather hygiene and personal 
measures, winter field sanitation 
t-aid methods. They will learn how 
wuild shelters and snow houses and how 
to die foxholes in the ice-crusted, snow- 
covered terrain. They will be shown how 
wear special protective winter clothing, 
how to wear snowshoes and skis, and how 
to take care of their arms and equipment. 
Motor maintenance and driving in deep 
snow will be emphasized and exercises will 
be held in loading, lashing and using to- 
woggans and sleds. 
Second phase will stress unit training 
f squad and platoon levels. Extended 
der drill on skis and snowshoes, cross 
country marches and bivouacs and prob- 
ems including parachute drops will be 
luded in the schedule. Succeeding 
phases will amplify the instruction to com- 
finally regimental 


health 


,} 





pany, battalion and 
luch of the equipment to be used was 
successfully tested by Task Forces Frigid 


ind Williwaw last year. 
ARTILLERY 
AA Units to be Loaned 


Should Air Force’s air defense units 
iout the country ever become hard 
| they can borrow additional antiair- 
itteries from Army Ground Forces, 
rms of an agreement between Gen. 
Spaatz and Gen. Jacob L. Devers. 
\t agreement provides a clear defi- 
authority and eliminates inde- 
1 the use of antiaircraft artillery. 
n antiaircraft units are assigned 
\ir Force for aerial defense, while 
re assigned to AGF for field use. 


agreement provides that batteries 
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GEN. JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT 
. after 45 years 











where they are most needed. 
Should an Air Force Commander decide 
that he lacks enough assigned antiaircraft 
batteries to ward off an air attack in his 
sector, he will call upon the local AGF 
commander to lend him enough batteries 
to carry out the air defense mission. These 
borrowed batteries, though still AGF units, 
would then be under the direct control 
of the Air Force commander. Their fire 
would be directed from an AAF control 
center, although the actual director would 
be an AGF officer familiar with the opera 
tion of an AA battery. 

But should the trend of the battle 
change and the AGF commander feel that 
he needs the loaned batteries worse than 
does the Air Force he can recall them by 
giving the Air Force commander proper 
notice. 


be used 


The agreement is so drawn that it per 
mits decision as to the utilization of the 
AA units to be determined by the local 
AGF and Air Force commanders. 


CAVALRY 
West Point Unhorsed 


In the wake of the abolishment of horse 
cavalry came the painful task of ridding the 
Army of its horseflesh. And West Point 
was no exception. There last month old 
time Cavalrymen wiped tears from their 
eyes as the Academy's 60-odd horses went 
on the auction block. 

Among the animals were two fancy 
jumpers, 42 polo ponies and the five artil 
lery horses that had drawn the caisson 
that carried the remains of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 


After 45 Years 


A long and distinguished Army career 
ended at Ft. Sam Houston when Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright, defender of Cor- 
regidor, was retired at 64, after 45 years 
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in his country ’s service. He was succeeded 
as commander of the Fourth Army by 
Gen. Thomas Handy. 


OTHER BRANCHES 


ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Recruiting Lags 











The Army was 80,000 men under 
strength, with new enlistments running 25 
per cent under quotas needed to replace dis 
chargees. Monthly enlistment average for 
the first seven months of 1947 was 22,800 
with 30,000 monthly needed to keep the 
\rmy up to its authorized figure. 

One solution, already rejected by the 
Army, was to lower enlistment standards. 
Half of the applicants were being turned 
down either on mental or physical grounds. 


Title Change 


One of the many puzzles raised by the 
signing of the unification bill was solved 
when the “U.S. Army Recruiting Service” 
was redesignated the “U.S. Army and Air 
Force Recruiting Service.” 

The move was the answer to speculation 
as to whether or not the Air Force would 
recruit separately. 


ORDNANCE 


Swords and Plowshares 


Inverting the familiar Biblical expression 
a veteran Army transportation expert urged 
that the peacetime plowshare be converted 
into something that could double as a 
sword in case of war. Writing in Army 
Ordnance Col. C. Elford Smith, chief of 
the automotive division of the development 
and proof services at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, advocated the use of military, 
rather than commercial-type, vehicles by 
Federal and State governments. 

Col. Smith pointed out that in a future 
war, as in World War II, the Army would 
need thousands of trucks at once. But con 
version of factories from civilian produc 
tion would waste precious time. 
swer— to 


His an 
Federal agencies, State 
highway departments, and private con 
tractors on Federal projects use military 
type vehicles instead of commercial ve 
hicles, the difference in cost of building 
and operating them to be subsidized with 
Army funds.” 

He cited a precedent. The Navy had 
subsidized the building of fast oi] tankers 


before World War II. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Joint Cooking School 


One of the first fruits of unification was 
most practical. The Army invited the 
Navy and Marine Corps to get in on the 
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attempt to salve his wounded pride. 








CUSTER’S CLAY FEET 


A golden-haired legend with a pair of clay feet. 
psychiatry in the case of Gen. George Armstrong Custer. 
general and now medical chief of the Veterans Administration, traced the debacle at the 
Little Big Horn to a cholera epidemic at Ft. Riley in 1867, nine years before the massacre. 
Leaving his regiment to hasten to his wife, who was then at Riley, Custer was court-martialed 
and lost rank and pay for a year. According to Dr. Hawley, Custer's life from then on was an 
He sought to recoup his lost prestige in the 1876 
campaign against the Sioux, but blindly led his men to their death instead. 
production of Cassily Adams’ painting of Last Stand.) Commenting on Dr. Hawley’s analysis, 
Psychiatrist Karl Menninger agreed that Custer was a psychopath who would have been dis- 
charged as a psychoneurotic in World War Il. 


That was the verdict of contemporary 
Dr. Paul R. Hawley, wartime major 


(Photo is re- 


Another schoolboy idol had bitten the dust. 








ambitious food 
which General Eisen 
hower said he hoped would mark him “as 
the Chief of Staff who did something about 
the Army's cooking.” 

The plan, evolved by Maj. Gen. T. B. 
Larkin, the Quartermaster General, called 
for 50 Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 
and Air Forces officers to attend the first 
class of the nine-month Advanced Food 


Service Course, beginning September 29 


ground floor in its new, 


service program, 


at Camp Lee. The course is designed to 
prepare officers for food service supervision 
on the highest levels. 

The Camp Lee course leads to another 


School 
in Chicago where officers will be instructed 


at the Quartermaster Subsistence 


in methods of grading raw foods. 

In asking for volunteers for the Ad 
vanced Food Course General Larkin eaid 
that a volunteer “will have the greatest 
opportunity because he has already recog- 
nized the importance of food and when he 
volunteers it is an indication that, in addi 
tion to liking his job, he is likely to have 
an aptitude for it.” 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Reimbursable Items 


Officers traveling on a_ transportation 
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and per diem status, as distinguished from 
a mileage basis, often were not getting all 
that was coming to them. Various ex 
penses are reimbursable according to law, 
but the War Department said that few 
ofhcers are aware of the fact. 
Reimbursable items, in addition to au- 
thorized per diem allowances and cost of 
transportation, are taxi fares between 
places of abode or business and commercial] 
travel terminals; tips to train porters (ex- 
clusive of meals); Pullman fares; transfer, 
handling, and checking of baggage (ten 
cents per bag); excess baggage in addition 
to that carried free by railroads Cif not 
more than 250 pounds); expressage and 
storage of official books, documents, and 
instruments; and official telephone tolls 
and telegraph messages. Receipts are not 
required except for excess baggage, storage 
and Pullman accommodations. Offcers 
should consult the disbursing officers at 
their stations for the details, which are 
contained in AR 35-4820 and TM 14-503. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Military Justice Reforms 


When the 80th Congress returned in 
January a bill setting forth certain changes 
in the system of military justice would be 


waiting for it. Recommended 
mittee of the American Bar A 


bill would: 


Authorize enlisted men to 
bers of a court-martial. 

Subject officers to trial by 
martial. 

Prohibit unlawful influenc. 
martial or their members. 

Authorize 
courts-martial. 


warrant officers 


Authorize the accused to req 
at the pre-trial investigation. 

Strengthen the 
provisions. 


review an 


Authorize a_ lesser punishr t} 
death or life imprisonment for rder 
rape. 

Authorize a lesser punishment | 
missal from the service for off f 
guilty of drunkenness on duty in tim 
war. 

Increase the authority of commanders 
under the 104th Article of War as it ; 
tains to commissioned officers. 

Establish a separate Judge Adyocat 
General’s Corps in the Army. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 
Big Boost 


The Transportation Corps’ progran 
organize afhliated units within the trans 
portation industry got a big boost fron 
the railroads. Thirteen units are to be or 
ganized under terms of agreements alread 
signed, announced the boss of the T( 
Maj. Gen. Edmond H. Leavey. 

The 13 units include the headquarter 
and headquarters companies of the Ist, 2 
and 4th Military Railway Services, eight 
Railway Operating Battalions, one Railwa 
Shop Battalion and one headquarters of 
Railway Grand Division. 

Participating in the program is the As 
sociation of American Railroads, whos 
Chicago, New York and Washington 
fices will furnish personnel for the thr 
headquarters and headquarters companies 
and the Milwaukee, Illinois Central, Rock 
Island, Missouri Pacific, Frisco, and Sout’ 
ern railroads. 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Recalled to Duty 


The Signal Corps was recalling 100 Ri 
serve officers to active duty because 0 
the immediate need for technically qua! 
fied commissioned personnel. Hard hit bs 
the return of wartime ee: s to their 
civilian jobs, the Signal Corps wanted of 
cers skilled in the communications he 
and photography. Officers requesting ' 
call could apply either for two years activ’ 
duty or for an indefinite period. Most v4 
cancies were in company grades 
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WAC 
and Short of It 


ust to all women, the long-short 
lem came to members of the 
Army Corps. With skirt styles 
wn and WAC uniforms remain 
the time being, WACs were 
breathlessly for the word that 
w them to start ripping out those 
new uniform was reportedly in 
but what it would look like and 
vould be adopted was still a mat 
nor. Ray of hope for style-wis« 
1s a report from the Quartermas 
men’s uniforms will follow “nor 
in style.” It was discouraging, 
r the segment of the male popu 
that was viewing the exposed limbs 
ewomen as the last outpost of the 
nvion. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


More Pay for Doctors and Dentists 


On September 1 Army doctors and den 
in receiving an extra $100 a 
Included under the extra pay leg 
passed early in the summer, are 
serving voluntarily on extended 
luty in the Medical and Dental 
is well as Regulars 
Gen. R. W. Bliss, the Surgeon 
emphasized that the extra pay 

be regarded “not as a pay increase 
in equalization measure designed to 
the income of medical and dental 
more nearly in line with those of 
1 doctors and dentists. . . . The addi 
compensations will also aid in re 
sing the medical and dental officers 
r loss of earning while in school.” 
new law makes it possible for the 
to commission selected doctors and 





MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND W. BLISS 
+++ Mot a pay raise 
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: 
dentists in the Regulars in grades as high 


as full colonel, depending on their age and 
professional qualifications. In the past 
Regular commissions in the Medical and 
Dental Corps could be given only in th« 
grade of first lieutenant, although wartim« 
ofhcers have been integrated into the Regu 
lar Army in grades through major. Th 
measure also provides that officers so ap 
pointed be credited for promotion purposes 
with the minimum number of years of 
service “now or hereafter required for 
promotion of officers of the Medical and 
Dental Corps to the grade in which ap 
pointed.” 

he $100 increase will benefit not onl) 
Regulars but also Reserve, National Guard 
and AUS officers. Former students of the 
Army Specialized Training Program who 
are required to serve on extended active 
duty are eligible for the increase when they 
apply for and are accepted into the Regula 
Army. The length of time which an 
ASTP-trained officer must serve befor 
he can apply for a Regular commission is 
being studied. 

The extra money will be paid not only 
to ofhcers who are on duty September 1}, 
but to all eligible Medical and Dental 
Corps officers who are commissioned in 
the Regular Army, or who volunteer for 
extended active duty during the next five 
vears. It is expected to simplify oreatly 
the Medical Department's officer procure 
ment program. 


The Medical Service Corps 


The legislation creating a Medical Serv 
ice Corps in the Medical Department of 
the Army Was a long and sorely needed 
step along the road of efhcient medical 
care. For the first time Regular Army com 
missions are available to spec ialists in the 
scores of fields closely allied to medicine 

bacteriology, entomology, psychology, 
sanitary engineering, pharmacy, chemistry 
and many others. 

Previously the Medical Department was 
made up of six corps—Medical, Dental, 
Veterinary, Pharmacy, Nurse, and Wom 
en’s Medical Specialists. Specialists in 
other fields could be commissioned only in 
the Reserve and normally were only avail 
able during times of emergency or actual 
war. 

The two World Wars had sharply out 
lined the problem. During World War | 
only half of the commissioned ofhcers of 
the Medical Department were physicians. 
In World War II this percentage had 
shrunk to a third. And the interweaving 
of other sciences with medicine is being 
speeded up every day with new discoveries. 
With the vast field of atomic energy yet 
scarcely tapped, even nuclear physics has 
linked itself with medicine. 

Obviously, a new corps could not be 
created for each new field. The admin 
istrative load would be top-heavy and there 
would inevitably be duplications of effort. 
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And nart tight li 
clude a field in here might be a 


crying need for ialists tomorrow. Un 


der the preser Surgeon General 
liscret In granting com 
the need mav arise A clinical 
now can be com 

in the Regular Medical Corps 
with no more fuss than commissionin in 


internal surgeon in the Medical Corps 


The new corps’ strength will be pr 


Zist, tor exampk 


scribed by the Secretary of the Army. with 


ides ranging from second lieutenant to 


olonel 


INSPECTOR GENERAL 
Inquiry in Italy 
Maj. Gen. Ira T. Wvyche, 


General, was in Italy, investigating charges 


the Inspector 
of abuse of officer privilege. Ne wspapel 
columnist Robert Ruark had accused Med 
iterranean Theater Commander Lt. Gen 
John C. H. Lee of allowing lavish living 
among ofhcers in Italy, creating dissatis 
faction among enlisted men 

General Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, 
told newsmen that General Lee had asked 
for the investigation. “And that’s exactly 
what we'd do anyway,” said General Eisen 
hower. “We'd do it if for nothing else 
than to give the officer a chance to defend 
himself.” 





COMPONENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Minuteman a Minute 





Seven years before, on September 16 
1940, the first National Guard units to 


enter Federal service in World War Il 





GUARDSMAN TRUMAN 
. only an immediate goal 























were mustered in. They fought well but 
the postwar reorganization of the Guard 
as a vital leg of our national defense tri 
pod was slow and painful. A _ target 
strength of 682,000 for the Guard's share 
of the nation’s M-day Force had been set. 
The Guard had aimed high and a year of 
effort had brought more than 100,000 men 
into the fold. 

But there was still a long way to go so 
on the seventh anniversary of its partici 
pation in World War II the Guard kicked 
off a mighty recruiting drive, “Operation 
88,888,” designed to enlist that many men 
in the two-month period ending November 
16—“a minuteman a minute.” 

In a statement accompanying his procla- 
mation of September 16 as National 
Guard Day, Guard Artilleryman Harry S. 
Truman said, “A strong National Guard is 
necessary to the security of the United 
States. Because of this fact our military 
leaders have planned a new National 
Guard which will take its place in the na 
tional military establishment as a force in 
being, available for immediate mobilization 
and service. 

“In the little more than a year since the 
States have engaged in the rebuilding of 
the National Guard, more than 100,000 
men have been recruited. This is a re- 
markable achievement when it is con- 
sidered that the National Guard was com- 
pletely demobilized as its personnel was 
separated from Federal Service. But it is 
still far short of the ultimate goal. . . . 

“The immediate goal of this campaign 
is to gain 88,888 new men in the new Na- 
tional Guard. I want to emphasize 
again that it is only an immediate goal. 
It must be surpassed, and I am confident 
that it will be surpassed, to the end that 
the security of the United States may re 
main inviolate.” 

Champion enlisted recruiter in each 
State, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the District 
of Columbia will get a trip to Washing- 
ton and to the Army-Navy game in Phila- 
delphia. 


VFW Aids Guard 


Almost coincident with the announce 
ment of Operation 88,888 the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars added their help to the cause 
of Guard enlistments. The VFW an 
nounced a nation-wide campaign to bring 
the Guard to full authorized strength, with 
local posts “adopting” Guard units. When 
possible the VFW clubrooms and other fa- 
cilities will be made available to the 
“adopted” Guardsmen and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary will help provide recreational 
facilities for Guardsmen and for their 
families on drill nights. 


No Texas Camp 

Obstacles in the path of an efficient Na- 
tional Guard were pointed out in the rea- 
sons for the cancellation of the Texas 
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Guard’s summer camp. Chief of these 
were: 

(1) The public failed to appreciate the 
value of the Guard to the community. 

(2) Armory facilities are short. 

(3) Veterans of World War II who are 
Guardsmen are busy attending school. 

(4) It is hard for Guardsmen to get 
military leave from their jobs and they 
can’t afford to attend camp if they don’t. 

Originally scheduled for August 17-31 
the Texas summer camp was cancelled 
when it was learned that only 696 men 
would report, as against the 3,290 who 
earlier had said they would go. Total 
Guard strength in the state at the time 
was 4,085. 


AGF Schools 


Approximately two thousand National 
Guardsmen assigned to ground units were 
expected to attend AGF training schools 
during the academic year 1947-48. Courses 
are currently being conducted at The In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning; The Artillery 
School, Fort Sill; The Armored School, 
Fort Knox; The Ground General School, 
Fort Riley; and The Physical Training 
School, Camp Lee. 

Seventy-five courses are being offered, 
including those in Air Transportability, 
Radio Repair, Air Mechanics, Meteorol- 
ogy, Radar Repair and Maintenance, Sea- 
coast Artillery Gunnery, Communication, 
and Photo-Interpretation. 

A six-month course for AGF pilots is 
being conducted at San Marcos, Texas, 
by the Air Training Command. Upon 
successful completions of this course, stu- 
dent officers are eligible to attend a two- 
month operational course at Fort Sill. 
Ex-AAF pilots are eligible to attend a one- 
month course at Sill to qualify as ground 
pilots. 

The Guard courses, other than those for 
AGF pilots and ex-AAF pilots, are open to 
both officers and enlisted men and are of 
three to six months’ duration. Quotas 
have been established by Army Ground 
Forces and are being filled by the National 
Guard from nominations submitted by the 
State Adjutants General. 


12,700 Officers Recognized 


As far as officers were concerned the 
National Guard was almost back to its 
prewar strength. In a little more than a 
year, 12,700 officers had been federally 
recognized, as against the 14,500 officers 
the Guard had in June 1940. 

Ratio of officers to men is about one to 
ten under postwar tables of organization. 
This takes into consideration the winning 
of commissions by National Guard en- 
listed men and commissioning from spe- 
cialized civilian sources. 

All Guard officers must meet the physi- 
cal and mental standards required by the 
Regular Army. In addition, they must 


ee 
have had at least six month —s 
active service in World Wa; ~ 
lieutenants, however, may by oo 

. . 7 ltr T 
qualified enlisted men of ¢| t the 


grades whose service record 
war proved their fitness. Ge; 


besides meeting all other " a 


must prove their professional] | a 
the Secretary of War's Ge Officer 
Board. = 
Guard commissions may als nae 
to graduates of senior ROTC : a 
ates of officer candidate schoo he a: 
cers with honorable war ser Bins 
Corps officers; and specialists niles , 


previous military training, suc! 
men, doctors and dentists. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Disappointed 


The First Session, 80th Congress, wa 
far from the top of the Reserve Officer 
Association Hit Parade. Brig. Gen. FE. 4 
Evans, executive director of the ROA, sid 
that Reserves were pleased with the pass 
age of the unification bill but that it wa 
dificult to reconcile the failure of ¢ 
UMT measure with the overwhelmingly 
favorable popular opinion on the subject 

Only measure providing any real 
centive for the Reserve, said Gen. Evans 
was the one extending military leave { 
civil service employees to cover Enlisted 
Reservists. 

On the docket for the next session 
due to be pushed by the Reserve were b 
providing for: 
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(1) A system of nondisability ret 
ment for civilian component officers. 

(2) Inactive duty training pay for th 
Army Reserve, a privilege now enjoyed 
only by the National Guard and the Navy 
Reserve. 

(3) Reforms in military justice. 

(4) Post exchange and commissar 
privileges for Reservists retired for physic: 
disability. 

(5) Correction of alleged discrimina 
tions against Reserves in the matter of 1 
tirement for disability. 


Medics Go To School 


Twenty Medical Corps Reserve Officer 
were to attend a 90-day course at the Ar 
Forces’ School of Aviation Medicine # 
Randolph. Graduates will be designate: 
as aviation medical ex iminers. 

The course, from Oct. 6 to Dec. 12, wi 
stress the fundamentals of aviation mec 
cine and the special physical examination 
compiled for flying personnel. 


Reserves Fly With Guard 
Qualified Reserve pilots may fly \’ 


tional Guard aircraft if they are attache 
to a specific Guard Unit. But to preven" 


overloading facilities, preference w!! ° 
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eves who have been appointed in 
te National Guard and who have 
r commissions in the Federal 


talify for National Guard flying, 
fficers must have a currently ef 
rating of command pilot, senior 
pilot and have been physically 
1 for flying in the past six months. 
ust have orders attaching them to 
Guard unit for flight duty. 
back—Reserves can’t collect any 
flying with the Guard. Only 
y recognized Guardsmen may be 
r drill training periods. 





AIR FORCES 


Coordinating Committee Report 


biggest threat to our long-range 
of aircraft production and, ulti 
to our national security was the 
tudes of year-to-year budgeting, ac 
> to the annual report of President 
Truman’s Air Coordinating Committee. 
\ppointed a year ago by Executive Order, 
mmittee coordinates air policy in 
various executive departments of the 
sovernment and advises the President on 
n matters. 
aircraft industry could better serve 
untry in time of war, the report said, 
f designing and construction could be 
based on a long-term plan. Limitation on 
the life of funds permits ordering “only 
small initial production quantities,” re 
sulting in a few hand-made planes without 
full-scale mass production tooling. 

[he committee’s solution—“Approval of 
long-range program requirements for con 
tract authorization, subject to annual re 
view” resulting in (1) reduced costs, (2) 
1 more efficient and stable aircraft indus- 
t 3) a sound basis for industrial mobi- 





zation. 

Sharply emphasizing the committee’s 
riticism of our penny-wise procurement 
program was an earlier announcement by 
the Air Force that drastic reductions in 

buying were in order. Current ap 
propriations called for only 800 aircraft 
be bought in this fiscal year, an indica- 
iccording to an Air Force spokesman 
the American people do not want an 
rce.” With 630 plane purchases on 
locket the Navy was little better off. 
| the American aviation industry faced 
en more desperate situation. Military 
rs could keep alive only two or three 
ints. 


A Gloomy View 
ee hundred thousand parachutists 
‘take” the United States today, ac- 
z to Lieut. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, dep- 
mmander of the Air Forces. He 
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LIEUT. GEN. IRA C. EAKER 
. “short, sharp and paralyzing" 











added that he wished some of his own 
military assignments had been as easy. 

Speaking before the Institute of Aero 
nautical Sciences, the wartime commander 
of the Eighth Air Force said that drastic 
reductions in the armed forces were menac 
ing national security. 

“If we continue to carry on as we are 
carrying on today, we'll have a third world 
war. And we won't be on the winning 
side. World War III will consist of a short, 
sharp paralyzing bombardment followed 
immediately by airborne invasion.” 

Gen. Eaker, who plans to retire soon, 
repeatedly used the word “when” rather 
than “if” in referring to a possible war. 


Mock Battles 


P-80 fighters were to be pitted against 
the new B-45 jet bombers in mock air bat 
tle to be staged over the Air Force's test 
center at Muroc Dry Lake in California. 
The postwar planes will be flying twice as 
fast as their forerunners, the B-17s and 
Messerschmitts that tangled over Germany. 
And they would be armed with cameras 
instead of machine guns. 

Tests are expected to show: 

Where to put armor plate, particularly 
on the bombers. 

Where to mount guns. 

Best attack and defense methods for 
both fighters and bombers. 

Whether or not men can react quickly 
enough to aim and fire from planes flying 
more than 500 miles an hour, when the 
target is moving equally fast. 


Board of Generals 


A new board of Air Force Generals that 
will function following the establishment 
of the separate Air Force held its first meet 
ing and considered standardization of air 
craft. The conferees were considering the 
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proved qualities of all fighter planes and 
seeking to incorporate 
standard type. 

The group will be known as the United 
States Aircraft and Weapons Board, with 
the function of monitoring and planning 


them into one 


aircraft and weapons procurement for the 
\ir Forces. This means not only planes 
but weapons such as rockets, guided mis 
siles and bombs. It will combine work 
that previously had been d me on spec ihca 
tions and procurement by a number of 
\ir Forces agencies. 

Meanwhile, in one of the largest shifts 
of high-ranking personnel in recent years, 
the Air Forces reassigned eighteen general 
ofhicers. Transfers were preliminary to set- 
ting up the US Air Force separately under 
the new Secretary of Defense in the armed 
forces unification program 


P-80s Dressed Up 


Five hundred and eight P-80A jet 
propelled fiohte rs were due for a tace 
lifting, under the terms of a contract be 
tween the Air Forces and the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, manufacturers of the 
“Shooting Stars.” Modifications will mak« 
modern first line fighter craft out of the 
older planes, incorporating engineering 
changes that were in an early stage of de 
velopment when the planes were originally 
built. 

Changes include introduction of water 
alcohol fuel injection for greater speed; 
provisions for jet-assisted take off; modifica 
tion of wing tips; attachment of rocket 
launchers; and provision for cockpit cool 
ing and canopy defrosting. 


Research Lagging 


Air Forces research was lagging. Head 
quarters of the Air Matériel Command, 
charged with research and procurement, 
was operating with one-fifth the money 
and one-third the people it had on VJ-day. 
srig. Gen. Donald L. Putt, chief of the 
Wright 
Field was swamped with work in an ef 
fort to convert from conventional aircraft 


engineering division, said that 


to those meeting requirements of possible 
future warfare. Work was slow because of 
a shortage of competent manpower, in 
sufhcient funds and outmoded facilities. 

Result, General Putt, 
would be that any punch the Air Forces 
might have to throw in an emergency 


according to 


would be a delayed one. The manpower 
situation was where the real pinch came. 
Down-graded salaries could not compete 
with those offered by private industry. 
Many important positions were going un 
filled because the government could not 
attract high-caliber brains. 


Ocean Air Patrol 


An Air Force version of the Coast 
Guard was advocated by Gen. George C 
Kenney, CG of the Strategic Air Com 
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\ handful of long-range planes, 
such as the B-36, he said, could patrol the 
iir far off the coasts for days at a time to 
help prevent a sn¢ ak attack on our borders. 


mand 


Gen. Kenney was worried by the fact that 
invbody can fly into the United States un 
challenged, unless he happens to land at 
in airport that is a port of entry.” 


Rotational Training Flights 


I he Nir Force's big bombers would be 
shuttling between home bases and _ thos« 
in occupied Japan and Germany all win 
te! The sotational training flights, tried 
this summer on an experimental basis, 
were evolving into a permanent and major 
part of the Air Force's defensive strategy. 

New strategy is to keep a force of very 
heavy bombardment aircraft based in the 
United States but trained and equipped to 
speed to any dang¢ r spot on the globe. 
\ir crews on the rotational flights were 
learning routes, weather and terrain of 
overseas areas for use in any future emer 


gency 


First Pact Signed 


The Air Forces signed its first agree 
ment with a manufacturer calling for a 
company-sponsored military unit trained 
for instant action in case of war. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas J. Hanley, Jr., com 
manding general of the Eleventh Air 
Force, signed the pact with Elmer J. Suth 
erland, executive vice president of Aeronca 
\ircraft Corporation, manufacturer of 
single-engine military and civilian planes. 

Gen. Hanley described the program as 
tar superior to selectiv e serv ice, because 
members of the unit who worked together 
in civilian life would enter the service as 
a group and continue on the same jobs. 


Bases Nearly Completed 


Quietly and without fanfare the U.S. 
and Canada had nearly completed construc 
tion of three air bases along the north 
ern coast of North America. Scheduled 
for operation by late this month the new 
fields will open the vast frozen Arctic 
area to aerial operations in both peace 
and war. 

They will be equipped with Loran 

low-frequency, long-range navigational 
equipment—and will form a network. The 
main station is to be at Campbell Lake, 
near the northwestern corner of Canada. 
The two subsidiary stations will be at 
Point Barrow, Alaska, and on Cambridge 
Bay on the south coast of Victoria Island, 
off the north coast of Canada. 


Jet Progress 

Progress in jet propulsion of aircraft 
was marked by three new planes which 
have passed successful flight tests and are 
ready for large-scale production. They are 
the six-jet Martin Army XB-48 high-speed 
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bomber, the jet-plus-propeller Ryan Navy 
XFR-4 experimental interceptor fighter, 
and the Douglas Navy Skystreak, which is 
a research plane to explore speed-of-sound 
traveling. 

The Martin XB-48 is the largest multi- 
jet bomber of conventional design ever 
built for the Air Force and is the first six 
jet airplane ever completed. It has a speed 
of over 480 miles an hour and can carry a 
bomb load of more than ten tons. Its six 
General Electric jet engines produce 24, 
000 pounds of thrust. Its wing span is 
108 feet, and it is 86 feet long and 27 
feet high. The thin wings are to meet re- 
quirements for flying at high speeds. 
There are three engines in the under sur- 
faces of each wing, near the fuselage. 
Landing wheels are in tandem under the 
fuselage itself, because the thin wings 
would not provide housing for them. 





HE'S BEEN CLIPPED BEFORE 


as soeingo 
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Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 





The new Ryan plane is much like the 
company’s production model FR-1 Fireball 
in general appearances but has vastly im- 
proved performance, particularly in climb- 
ing ability. In speed, it is in the five-hun- 
dred-mile-per-hour class. Increased speed 
and climbing ability are obtained by the 
installation of the Westinghouse 24-C 
axial flow jet engine in the aft section. This 
is more powerful than the jet engine in the 
earlier versions. The front engine, that 
drives the conventional propellers, is the 
same, a Wright Cyclone. 

The Douglas Skystreak was designed to 
surpass the speed of any existing plane, 
and perhaps to beat the speed of sound, 
761 miles an hour at sea level. It is pow- 
ered with the General Electric TG-180 
turbo-jet engine. It currently holds the 
world’s speed record of 650.6 miles per 
hour. (See page 55). 
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SCIENCE AND WAR: 


Underwater Television 

Navy scientists at Bikini, s 
year’s atomic bomb tests, 
swimming about the deck of a 
160 feet below the water's <s 


means of a remote control television cq 

era. The camera was focused i. 

trolled by an engineer aboard 4 surfae 
vessel. Natural light filtering t! h the 
clear water gave enough illum n for 
the experiment but regulation diving lights 
could be used if necessary. The Navy p! 
dicted that the equipment would open a 
new chapter in the field of sub-surfx 


scientific studies. 


New Powder 


With an uneasy, divided world any 
iously keeping its powder dry, more thar 
ordinary interest was generated by a ney 
method for making rifle powder, on which 
a patent was granted to a New Jersey man 
The new propellant uses violent explosives 
like TNT and PETN, formerly employed 
only as bursting charges in high-explosive 
projectiles, for boosting bullet speeds. 

The trick lies in finely pulverizing th 
high explosive and imbedding each of its 
tiny grains (about .003 inch in diameter 
in a pellet of conventional smokeless pow 
der. This sets off thousands of smal! bursts 
of high energy behind the bullet, without 
generating uneven or dangerously high 
pressure in the weapon’s bore. The new 
propellants have been tested in both mili 
tary and sporting cartridges. 

Favored HE for the purpose is PETN 
pentaerythritol tetranitrate. In its pur 
form PETN is so high-powered that dur 
ing the war it had to be slowed down with 
TNT for use in bazooka rocket warheads 


Atomic Pile Begun 


Construction of the first peacetime 
chain-reaction atomic pile was begun by 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
Upton, N. Y. Its estimated cost—$I( 
000,000. Financed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission the laboratory is operated by 
an association of eastern universities. Big 
problems—to work out ways of efficiently 
using atomic power in industry and to pr 
tect workers from harmful radiation. 


Human Resources 


Since man, after all, is the balancing 
factor in modern warfare the Joint Re 
search and Development Board established 
a Committee on Human Resources. Chait 
man will be Dr. Donald C. Marquis, chair 
man of the department of psychology # 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Vannevat 
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CLOSER AND CLOSER TO THE SPEED OF SOUND 


The world's air speed record was being bounced back and forth between the services like a 
rubber ball. The Army had first crack at it back in June, when a P-80R flew 624 miles per 
hour. Then the Navy's Commander Turner F. Caldwell, Jr., flying a D-558 Skystreak, upped 
the mark to 641 miles per hour on August 20. But as usual the Marines had the last word. 
On August 25 Major Marion E. Carl USMC (above) folded his lank frame into the same Sky- 
streak Commander Caldmell had piloted and flashed to a new record of 650.6 miles per hour. 











chairman of the Research and Devel 
nt Board, frankly admitted that the 
ymmittee is an experiment. 
committee will study problems of 
logy and psycho-physiology relating 
itary matériel and equipment; meth 
ds of establishing qualifications for and of 
ting, allocating and utilizing person 
ind problems involved in civilian de 
fense and resiscance to immediate attack, 
ind those involved in handling military 
personnel. 


New Radiation Lab 


\ new atomic radiation medical labora 
it the University of California at Los 
es this month will begin studies of 

thods of treating radiological injury to 

The new laboratory, which will 
tion under a contract with the Atomic 
y Commission, will work with data 
ted after the 
shima and 
Bik ni tests. 


atomic bombings of 
Nagasaki and in the 
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V-2 Fired From Warship 


t as this issue of The JourNnaL went 
ss the Navy announced it had suc 
lly fired a V-2 rocket from the deck 
aircraft carrier Midway, somewhere 
Atlantic. Although the missile ex 
d after it had gone about six miles, ac 
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cording to The Washington Post, Navy 


officials termed the launching “the begin 
ning of a new era in naval weapons.” 


Navy Strength Reduced 


When the Japanese surrendered on 
September 2, 1945, the Navy comprised 
nearly 1,300 combat ships and, with aux 
iliaries but excluding small landing craft, 
totalled nearly 11,000 vessels. 

Iwo years later the Navy consisted of 
285 combatant ships in full operation and 
21 in reduced status, 293 auxiliaries, 55 
mine vessels, 74 patrol vessels and 152 
landing craft. 

On V-] Day there were 3,066,758 men 
and 325,074 officers in the Navy. Two 
years later the Navy had demobilized to 
about 425,000 men and 46,000 officers 
and, for the current fiscal year, will average 
395,000 men and 42,000 officers. 

In planes, the Navy went from 41,272 
on V-J Day to approximately 15,000 of all 
types today, of which 2,500 are fleet com 
batant aircraft. 

Navy bases and facilities around the 
world have been rolled up. Meanwhile, 
however, new planes and new: types of 
ordnance have perfected. While 
many of them are still in the experimental 
stage, definite progress has been made to 
assure the Navy of the latest equipment 
with which to furnish the fleet. 


been 


Running Short 


The Navy, usually fairly complacent 
about the Army's recruiting pains because 
it rarely has a similar affliction, saw itself 


NEWS OF THE NAVY 


running short of men. The medicine it 
prescribed looked a lot like the doses the 
Army had been taking. The Navy told its 
sailors that they could choose their ships 
and stations when they re-enlisted and it 





told former petty ofhcers Cin certain spe 
cialties) who had been out of the service 
more than three months that they could re 
enlist in their old grades 


Up-to-the-Minute Weather 


The Navy Was receiving complete up 
to-the-minute pictures of the weather from 
the China Coast to Washington, D. ¢ 
over a new radiophotographic network 
that ties in long-range transmission stations 
in Guam, Pearl Harbor, San 


and Washington. 


| Francisco, 


The system, which permits the 
transmission of weather maps by radio 
photugraphy from Guam to Washington 
8,500 miles, was developed by the Naval 
Communication service on the basis of 


direct 


its 
wartime experience in providing immedi 
ate pictorial coverage during the war 

As a result of its normal west-east move 
ments, the weather encountered at Guam 
one day develops and produces the weather 
at Pearl Harbor several days later \l 
though modified along the way, the sam 
weather eventually moyes over San 
cisco and on toward the East Coast 

Normal methods of disseminating 
weather information are adequate for sur 
face vessels, but are not sufficiently rapid 
or complete to permit satistactory briefin; 
of pilots for long airplane flights 


I ran 


Two Alaskan Surveys 


The Navy's increasing intcrest In the 
Polar regions was reflected in two survey 
it was conducting in Northern Alaska 

lo gain knowledge of the acclimatiza 
tion and adaptation needed by humans in 
the Arctic, scientists from Swarthmore and 
Cornell, based at Barrow, near the 
ernmost point of Alaska, were 
the metabolism of warm 
animals, 


north 
studying 
and cold blooded 
expenditure and economy of 
animal heat, and the physiological basis of 
orientation of Arctic birds during migra 
tion. The research program will continue 
for a year, under contract with the Office 
ot Naval Research. 

Another group of scientists was making 
repeated flights over the Aleutians as part 
of airborne magnetometer surveys of that 
area. They hoped to gain data which may 
help predict volcanic eruptions and other 
earth movements. The airborne magn 
tometer is an instrument developed dur 
ing the war to record variations in the 
earth’s magnetic field. The surveys will 
test whether it is of value in outlining 
large bodies of hot or molten rock rela 
tively close to the surface The studies 
from the air will be supplemented with 
ground observations. The Marshall Islands 
and Hawaii will also be surveyed. 
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A Great Civil War Novel 


A REVIEW BY G.V. 


YES, ( HAS FIFTEEN HUNDRED PAGES, BUT MY GUESS IS THAT 
you'll read it, every word of it, some time within the next few 
months or so. You will read it, I’m certain, if you have read any 
of the following: RK. Ek. Lee, War and Peace, Gone With the 
Wind, Lee's Lieutenants, or The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. 

I do not say that House Divided is a greater book than most 
of those I've listed, though certainly on every ground it is a 
finer book than Gone W Tith the Wind, a far more complete 
portrayal of the Confederacy and a better story. But its vast 
scope, its accurate detail of war on and behind the battlefield, 
its realistic and complicated plot, and its use of scores of his- 
torical figures are the reasons why it can validly be compared 
to any of the long books of war I’ve mentioned above. ‘Those 
are the reasons, too, why you will very probably read it and 
why at least a million others will. 

House Divided is chiefly the story of the Currain’s, a South- 
ern family of five relative ‘ly middle aged brothers and sisters and 
their own husbands, wives, children, and grandchildren in the 
years just before and during the Civil War. Of this older 
generation, the eldest, a man of fifty, fights for a yeay and then 
wears out physically. The second is a woman, and fMle heroine 
of the book if any woman is—certainly its finest character. Her 
equi ally admin ible husband spends the war as an enlisted man 
in the artillery. The third, a brother, is first quartermaster and 
then aide de camp to Longstreet. The fourth, another sister, is 
married to a profiteer; and the youngest, a romantic and bitter 
widower, serves for much of the war as a spy with Mosby's 
guerrillas. Various sons and sons-in-law serve in still other 
units. 

The family owns four plantations, two in eastern Virginia, 
one near Camden, South Carolina, and one near Raleigh, 
North Carolina; and three members of the family have houses 


House Divided. By Ben Ames Williams. 
Pages. $5.00. 
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in Richmond. This spread of family localities and the cam 
paigning movements of the characters enables Mr. Williams to 
incorporate most of the campaigns and battles of Lee's army 
naturally into his story, and many different and essential rear 
area scenes. 

Longstreet is the principal military character and practically 
a major character of the narrative. He and his wife are close 
friends of the Currain family and Mr. Williams brings all of 
Longstreet’s tragic home life into the book, showing the impact 
of midwar personal tragedy upon him. Some will think that 
Longstreet is idealized but to me he seems delineated with a 
kindly accuracy. There is much battle detail from every battle 
in which Longstreet had a part. 

Among the many other historical characters in Hous 
Divided are Jefferson Davis and Mrs. Davis, Robert E. Lee, 
John Wilkes Booth, Mosby the guerrilla leader, Edmund Rutlin, 
Stonewall Jackson, and Generals Ewell, Pickett, and A. P. Hill 
These and scores of others, the author brings into his narrative 
without awkwardness or strain of the reader's credulity, just as 
he makes his fictional characters witness to many important his 
torical events. 

I am unable to think of any phase of the Civil War as seen 
by Virginians and Carolinians which the author does not make 
a part of his vast scene. Often, war novels deal mainly in com 
bat and home life. But Mr. Williams gives us a full picture « 
the great supply and hospital problems and many other aspect 
of rear-area activity, such as blockade running, draft and bread 
rioting, slavery, the desperate bolstering of finances through the 
printing of money, and the wild pursuit of recreation by those 
trying to forget the war. Far from idealizing, Mr. Williams 
constantly holds close to realism. He makes clear the impact of 
every selfish action by citizen upon the soldier. More eff: tively 
than I have ever seen it handled in serious, nonfictional : tudies 
does he show the crippling effect upon the armies of office: 
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» by enlisted men, and of the failure of the Confederate 
ment to take full control of food and cther supplies. 
istic and personnel aspects of House Divided are per 
greatest values for the military reader, besides the fact 
whole book forms a tremendously interesting story of 
ble people i in a most believable war. 
author spent the greater part of six years on House 
He visited every one of the dozens of localities of his 
He sought fact and advice from a long list of historians 
er experts on the South, including Dr. Douglas Southall) 
in and Major Bell I. Wiley, and numerous ' descendants 
various historical characters. 
ve no doubt that the literary critics will find some flaws 


in the structure of House Divided or in its extensive charac 
terizations. And there may also be some errors in its historical 
background though none that I noticed. But I have no doubt, 
either, that House Divided will at once be classed as a major 
American novel because of its very workmanship, fidelity, and 
sincerity, and because of its remarkably developed narrative 
action against the background of our one intranational conflict. 

You will read House Divided some time, and probably quite 
soon. Because of its length you may hope to put it off. But 
there’s no need to. It is fast and often furious reading. And 
you may as well tackle a good book and a great story without 
hesitation—as a measure of self-defense if not for the enter 
tainment, of which there is plenty. 


Read It, New Army! 


An estimate of a new Infantry Journal book by Colonel James Warner Bellah 


IN A POLITICALLY OBSCENE WORLD, WITH THE SECURITY OF 
peace little more than a cynical chimera, Company Commander 
is a refreshing experience. 

But not for a moment is there any faint hope that those 
people who ought to read it will read it. For its very color and 
tempo are intantry and its dreadful fatigue is Infantry. It is a 
gaunt chapter in the moving American epic that Clifton Fadi- 
man will miss entirely and that will not, by the farthest stretch 
of imagination appeal to the editors of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club 

All of which is probably as it should be, for no one is inter- 
ested in Infantry in combat, except Infantry—and Battalion, on 
up—who eternally must know where Infantry is, invariably by 
telephone, in order to keep on painting the big picture. All 
other interest in Infantry is now purely academic. 

Captain MacDonald, with a restraint born of experience in 
action rather than of the literary seminar, presents the blow-by- 
blow account of Item and George Companies, 23d Infantry— 
their progress from the Ardennes to Czechoslovakia. Nothing 
is left out of the inexorable journey, neither the cold, the fear, 
the prayers, the blood nor the dirty glory. Oh dry up! You 
never had it so good. 

\ few years from now, the novels will begin to come out— 
literary descendants of the Iliad, The Red Badge of Courage, 
ind Through the Wheat, but none of that sort of thing will 
have the honesty, the spontaneity of Company Commander. 
This account forced itself up and out of MacDonald, like the 
suppuration of a boil—not for high drama, but for low—not for 
kudos, but for conscience. 

Chere is none of the fierce white flame of D-day on Omaha 
Easy Red in this, nor of the violent fracture of the St. Lé break- 
out. It is slow, steady, soul-gnawing, and as agonizing as gan- 
grene. It is a progression of American History that must not 


mpany Commander. By Charles B. MacDonald. The Infantry 
Press. 278 Pages. $3.00. 


vas seriously considered by the Book-of-the-Month Club and turned 
with regret—THE Eprrors. 
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be forgotten. There is hatred in this one—hatred because it had 
to happen twice in less than a quarter of a century, because it 
had to kill the sons again as it had killed the fathers. Hatred. 
G Company committed a war crime today but | don't think it 
matters. Thank Hitler; you guys asked for it. 

And there is the indomitable—in Whitman. “There is only 
one thing to do then. If we have to wait that long they are 
sure to find us. We'll go down to the cellar and you start 
plastering us with artillery fire. We're inside and the Kraut 
are out in the open. We'll help you direct the fire from here. 

. That’s right on top of us. Let ’er go again!” 

Whitman to live for his loot in Leipzig, thank the gods for 
combat. Fraulein schlaffen mit der Leutnant and the quiet and 
competent and soul satisfying rape of Leipzig. 

So here we are once again (and the Century of Warfare not 
yet even half gone from the calendar of time) pointing vainly 
to the sacrifices of youth to bring about the cessation of hostili 
ties by force of arms, and looking aghast at the inability of _ 
older men to capitalize on that unbeliev rable sacrifice and t 
secure the peace. 

What the ultimate answer will be, no one can foresee, except 
that the repetitive formula must eventually break down of its 
own inanity. But this can be foretold; as long as a country 

can produce its G and I Companies, that country will survive. 

With the flash flood of books by the ghost writers . the 
High Brass already washed down the literary channel, it is a 
fine thing that C aptain MacDonald saw the fitness sr the 
necessity for penning this simple record of a hundred or so men 
who lived mainly on exhaustion and K rations, with fear and 
courage tied together in knots in their souls, with cold and 
stinking foreign death just ahead of their next footsteps, and 
nothing between them and the enemy but the muzzles of thei 
rifles. 

Read it, Old Army, when the way is hard, comrades are gone 
and memory tries to lie! And read it too, New Army, for a 
knowledge of the way that has gone before for the courage of 
tomorrow lies ofttimes in the echo of yesterday's footsteps. 
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Possible New Wars 


A review by Stefan T. Possony 


| HE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE LAST WAR WERE NOT YET 
fought when this first book about the next war was written by 
a Spanish genegal. The book was published in second edition 
before the war was over. General Kindelan’s name became 
Civil War and during World War 
I! he held the important post of Captain General of Catalonia. 
According to Sir Samuel Hoare, Kindelan passed during the 
war through three mental phases, from a period of belief in 
German invincibility, through a conviction that the Allies 
could never be beaten, to certainty of Allied victory, which 
cost him his post in Catalonia; on German instigation Franco 
relegated him to the staff college at Madrid. 

General Kindelan’s book starts out with an exposition of 
geopolitics as the author found it in the works of Haushofer, 
Mackinder, Kjellen, and the American, Colonel Beukema. He 
devotes much attention to the growth of Russia and the future 
conflict between the “heartland” and the island powers. He 
anticipates that the next war will be fought between the Soviet 
Union on one side, and the Anglo-Saxon powers on the other 
and hopes that Spain will play a political and military réle in 
line with her historic past. 


known during the Spanish 


He does not, however, express an opinion as to which side 
will be victorious. Instead he shows how Russia might defeat 
England and the United States and how, on the other hand, 
the Soviet Union might be overwhelmed by its Western oppo 
nents. Thus we cannot decide here whether the author’s forecast 
of such a war is the wish-dream of a nationalist Spaniard or 
Fascist propaganda, or the result of a more or less objective 
analysis based on geopolitics (which the author, incidentally, 
wants to supplement with a new science “geobelica,” best trans- 
lated, perhaps, by “geostrategy”),—or simply a logical deduction 
from the fact that, at present, a major war is not possible unless 
fought between the Anglo-American and Russian blocs. 


The Will to Win Rapidly 


Ihe Spanish author could be classed as a military conserva- 
tive greatly impressed by air power. The plane does not change 
those few fundamental principles of war which are universally 
accepted will to victory, audacity, and perseverance. But it 
does facilitate a more definite and rapid triumph and a more 
complete rout of the vanquished. Will to victory is immutable, 
although in modern war it can be applied with more ample 
means and effective methods. But in this time of air power will 
to victory is no longer enough: today the would-be victor needs 
a will to win rapidly, an idea that seems worth steady pondering 
by our American strategists. The defender, on his part, must 
apply will to victory with exceptional tenacity. The aggressor 
could achieve a great success in a matter of minutes—the equi- 
librium in the Pacific was fundamentally changed in just seven 
minutes on December 7, 1941. The defender must be able “to 
take it” for many years. 

Aviation has modified also the old principle of concentra 
tion. The correct use of air power is concentration in time and 
dispersal in space. Henceforth ground forces should move 
chiefly at night, which, says the author, will revitalize the tac- 
tics of counterstroke employed by the old Spanish guerrillas. 


*La Proxima Guerra y Otros Ensayos. 
Kindelan. Madrid: M. Aguilar; 15 pesetos 
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Second Edition. By General 


[he great tactical units must be used in dispersion 

ever increasing extent must resort to concealment. Ye 
be an error to go too far in that direction: the conce; 
Pearl Harbor was a mistake, but the exaggerated dis; 
the Italian air force which was simultaneously used . Italy 
Africa, the entire length of the Mediterranean, and | 


pean 
battlefGelds was also a grave error. Kindelan approving ta 
the French Admiral Castex who said that there are two types 
cl! dispersion, the stupid and the intelligent. The first is that 
carried out without a particular strategic plan; the second pu 
posely creates situations favorable for a maneuver that may lead 


to victory. 

In a celebrated passage, Clausewitz outlined the log 
sequence of an operational plan: defeat the enemy army in 
one or more battles; take the enemy’s _ and dest: v the 
remnants of the defeated army. Nowadays, € eneral Kindelan 
says. the order must be reversed. The capital is the larges 
source of the enemy’s organizational, moral and perhaps also 
material strength; hence the destruction of the capital should hy 
the first and chief objective of a military campaign. Twice this 
principle was consciously disregarded by Hitler: In 1940, when 
the road was open to Paris, he directed his forces to go t 
Amiens and to destroy the French Army by encirclement, say 
ing that the capital would fall automatically after the elimina 
tion of the enemy’s armed forces. In 1941, he kept Guderian 
from going directly from Yelna to Moscow along a route of little 
expected opposition. Faithful to Clausewitz, Hitler wanted 
destroy the Russian armies in the Ukraine first. On the other 
hand, in the Battle of Britain the Luftwaffe went after London 
yet would have been more successful if it had attacked British 
maritime transport. 

The greatest contribution of aviation to war, thinks Kindelan 
is the new maneuver “which the Americans christened ‘vertical 
envelopment.’” The attack on one flank was invented }y 
Epaminondas. Hannibal used the double envelopment. “It took 
exactly twenty centuries,” writes Kindelan, “before the art of 
war could advance from the double to the triple envelopment 

General Kindelan thinks large countries can be supplied by 
air alone. Great Britain needs 25,000 tons of food and other 
imports daily. This freight could be carried in 1,000 to 2,00 
big cargo aircraft, “a large but not exaggerated number.” Us 
of dehy drated food would decrease transport to from 200 t 
400 large cargo planes daily to keep Great Britain supplie sd or 
to be more accurate, fed. 


sitdl 


Air Mastery Won in Air 


The author summarizes his theories as follows: Air master) 
can only be won in the air; it is the indispensable prerequisite 
of ground and naval operations, at least air control limited t 
certain spaces and periods. Control of narrow seas must be w n 
by air action; control of the high seas is obtained by combinec 
air-naval action. Mastery on the ground is gained by coord 
nated ground-air operations. The air dominion is more trans: 
tory and less absolute than sea power which is more eph emeral 
than land power. The dominion on land still is the on ly full, 
sovereign, and permanent power. Yet as technology continues 
to progress, the efficiency and decisiveness of air power \ ill be 
accentuated. 
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' surprising that the author accepts the fundamental 
idea, resist on the ground in or der to concentrate in 
Lhe ground and novel surtace forces have the mission 
nt that the enemy comes” and to provide for security 
ound. Air power has the mission to win by offensive 
[his “very original concept” is in line with the fact 
defensive on the ground is relatively easy and eco 
while the offensive is dificult and expensive. By 
ierial defensive is impossible and aerial offensive rela 
sv and profitable. However, Kindelan points out, such 
may be applicable only during the initial phases of 

or at later individual stages, but not throughout. 
oh aerial victory is the key to ground victory, modern 
uires the support of all arms. Combined strate gy can be 
in two different ways: the German Blitzkrieg strategy, 
rating a maximum of force at a predetermined time and 
the center of gravity of the attack). The British follow 
stop offensive concept, an uninterrupted and tenacious 

tion of not necessarily greatly concentrated force. 


Thirty Million Men 


General Kindelan’s discussion of a war against the Soviet 
Union offers no original points of view; he believes that a com 
«cupation of Russia would be necessary. His discussion 
ossible war against England and America however, 


He makes the following assumptions: (1 


pet 
I 
nteresting, 


Each side will be able to mobilize, train and equip an armed 
force of 30,000,000 men. (Russia will be allied with Germany. ) 
Each side will have, during the initial (!) phase of the war, 
an “aerial fleet” of 100,000 planes, half of which will be stra- 
tegic and tactical bombers. (3) Each side will have, prior to 
the outbreak of war, a large merchant marine and an “adequate” 
navy. The Anglo- Sexons will have superiority in heavy ships 
but will have only equal strength in aircraft carriers, small 
naval ships, and submarines. (4) Antiaircraft defenses will be 
sil developed in both camps, and will have been adapted to 
technical progress. (5) Vulnerable frontiers will have been 
provided with new fortification lines, organized in great depth. 
[he war would not primarily be directed against Great Brit 
ain but against the principal opponent, the United States. A 
blockade would be established in the Atlantic Ocean which 
would separate America from Europe and the Mediterranean; 
England and other Western European countries would prob 
ably be eliminated through blockade. The occupation of 
North Africa from Suez to Dakar, including the Spanish side 
of the Strait of Gibraltar, of Scandinavia, Iceland and Green- 
land, and effective military occupation of the Russian regions 
idjacent to Bering Strait would precede the blockade. If pos 
sible, these preliminary operations would be completed some 
six months before the actual outbreak of the war. Iceland and 
TEC] nl ind would be taken by means of a surprise aerial attack. 
e occupation of North Africa would be relatively e asy if 
i were allied to Turkey and if it were preceded by an 
e politica de captacion, i.e, by fifth column work among 
aie There would be no means to stop a resolute attack 
me 100 good Russian divisions if the Anglo-Saxons permit 
elves to be surprised. If, however, the Anglo-Americans 
zilant, large battles would take place in North Africa. The 
; Mountains would be used as a principal zone of defense 
t the German-Russian attack. The fate of Europe, Asia, 
\merica would be decided in Africa. 
tter the African battle had been decided, the invasion of 
a would begin. The invasion of Alaska would offer only 
tie difficulties. Once on American soil, the Russians 
base their right flank on the Rocky Mountains and ad 
to the southeast in order to meet, south of Hudson Bay, 
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the forces which came from Greenland to Labrador. 
tront would then be established across the continent, 


A single 
and the 
' From then on, 
this northern war would resemble any other conventional wat 
tought on very extended fronts; it would be like the war fought 
n Kussia between 1941 and 1944. 

The attack from the north would be coordinated with an at 
tack from the south. A landing in South America is a very dith 


advance carried out in a southerly direction. 


cult operation, but “it does certainly not exceed the technical 
possibilities of the second halt of the present century Lhe 
invasion forces would be assembled in the Senegal and on the 
Cape Verde islands. There would be two first-line armies and 
an armored reserve, consisting of thirty-six infantry divisions, 
eighteen armored divisions and six divisions of aerial infantry 

altogether sixty divisions. This force of roughly 912,000 
men would establish a bridgehead in Brazil 


Air Transportability 


How would it be carried across the ocean? Either by air, or 
by se a, Or by a mixed system. It is to be assumed that, in twenty 
vears, there will be planes carrying 120 men and, at the same 
time, pulling one, two or three gliders with an additional 130 
men. (Such planes exist already today.) If allowance is made 
lor the transport of combat and other vehicles, it can be cal 
culated that the infantry component of one division would 
require 70-80 “units,” that is self-propelled cargo aircraft plus 
as many gliders as they can pull. An entire infantry division, 
including artillery and services, might then be tr: insported by 
135 “units,” and the thirty-six infantry divisions by 3,860 
“units. 

[he six airborne divisions need 420 units. [he require 
ments of the armored divisions are more difhcult to estimate, 
since planes are not yet available which carry heavy tanks, yet 
such planes can be built as well as tanks which would be suite ‘d 
for aerial transport. General Kinde lan estimates that one “unit 
might carry three tanks; the eighteen armored divisions would 
then require 3,600 aircraft plus gliders. 

Altogether, the sixty spearhead divisions could be carried 
across the ocean by 8,000 cargo planes plus some 16,000 gliders. 
Chis number is very large, especially if airfield limitations are 
Yet it can be reduced by one-half if the 
expedition were to be flown across the water not in one but in 


taken into account. 


two or three days. In this case procurement of a sufhcient num 
ber of planes is practical; airfield limitations would be overcome. 

If 2,000 aircraft plus gliders made eight trips, the spearhead 
force could be tripled in size within three weeks. Within one 
month, at the latest, 180 Russo-German divisions with 3,000, 
000 men would stand ready in Brazil. 

From that time on, 8,000 aircraft would be needed to supply 
the expeditionary force. Each plane would have to cross the 
ocean once within three days. Altogether, 1,500,000 tons of 
equipment could, in this manner, be shipped monthly and 
each soldier would then receive 5,000 kilograms monthly, “a 
quantity which is considered sufficient.” 
do not account for losses. Since, obv iously, these losses would be 


These figures, of course, 


heavy as soon as the surprise element ceased to operate, Gen 
eral Kindelan assumes that maritime transports, organized 

large convoys, would be used for the provisioning of the expe 
ditionary army. A cargo fleet of some 2,000 ships would be 
necessary plus naval protection. The convoys would receive 
air protection from long-range fighters based on both sides of 
the ocean. The central Atlantic would be covered by carrie1 
based aviation. At least one carrier and one submarine plus 
two smaller warships would be required per ten miles of the 


ocean route. Approxims itely a total of seventy carriers would be 


required for the protection of the central part of the route, plus 
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120 submarines, 240 surtace vessels, and twelve cruisers. This 
seems to be in addition to the battle fleet and the protection 
needed in the western and eastern Atlantic. 


By Way of Brazil 


At the end of the first year, Russia could have assembled 
some 10,000,000 troops in the Western Hemisphere. These 
troops would advance from Brazil to the northern shores of 
South America, take various islands in the Caribbean Sea, 
attack the peninsulas of Yucatan and Florida, and finally pene- 
trate into the mainland of the United States. Their successes 
would be predicated on the supposed slowness of American 
mobilization which would allow the Russians and Germans to 
put larger armies into the field during the first two years of 
the struggle. 

Ihe blockade would weaken the countries in Western 
Europe to such a point that they would either capitulate or 
offer only ineffectual resistance to ground attack in the style 
of 1940. The war would be decided if the Russian armies 
operating from Northern Canada would meet with those op- 
erating from South America. 

It must be borne in mind that General Kindelan projected 
this future war before the atomic bomb had made its appear- 
ance. If, in the situation envisaged by him, the Russians made 
use of atomic bombs, they might, of course, overwhelm Ameri 
can defenses. But though a large-scale atomic attack might 
have decisive effects, there would still be a need to occupy the 
defeated country not only to consummate victory but also to 
prevent atomic reprisals and perhaps recovery. A combined 
atomic-airborne attack might be truly irresistible. On the other 
hand, the atomic bomb might also greatly facilitate the defen- 
sive mission of the American military establishment. It might 
be possible to use it to repel an airborne attack before it even 


gets under way; for example, by destroying the staging areas 
of the airborne assault. 


Effect of New Weapons 

Nor did General Kindelan know about guided m 
he wrote. There is, obviously a good chance that 2e Dart 
of the aerial invasion fleet could be destroyed by air: sig ang 
ground-to-air missiles equipped with accurate hom 


It also appears that even without the use of at bomh 
and guided missiles, the United States would not ntirely 
helpless against transoceanic airborne attack. Genera! \indelay 
himself points out that such a grandiose plan could be | strated 
with conventional weapons. 

A resolute defense in North Africa would stop the Russian 
deployment in its initial phases. The maintenance of maritim. 
or aerial communications with Western Europe migh: preven: 
the fall of the Western countries. If the Russians break through 
into South or Arctic America, they could be defeated there by 


a rapidly assembled army. Counterattacks against Germany 
and Russia would remain possible. Cross-oceanic \ 


rations 
might weaken the attacker. The battles in Central or Norh 
America might be fought by so greatly exhausted Russiay 
forces that the United States would win the last and decisiy 


battles. 

Fantastic as these ideas may sound an attack of this kind 
could be successful if the United States were unable to oppos 
effective resistance at the appropriate time and place. If it 
would again take two to three years before the United State: 
were ready, such an assault might not be stopped. By contrast 
if the United States and Great Britain were capable of offering 
effective resistance during the early phases of the war, the ag 
gressor could be contained far from the Western Hemisphere 
In future, the security of the United States will be dependen: 
largely on the size of its readily available striking forces and 
on the speed of American mobilization. In the case of Ameri 
can preparedness, the most grandiose plans will avail little 
Then, Napoleon’s dictum will again become true: “War is an 
art only of execution.” 


On Future War 


If, in the future some powerful dictatorship, with its economy 
already fully geared for war, should deliver a surprise attack on the 
United States, would the American Government and people have 
time—time to mobilize armies, time to convert industries laboriously 
to new uses, time to train factory workers in new techniques, time to 
impose federal controls over the national economy? This is an issue 
in technology and national planning that cannot be lightly ignored 
by citizens who value freedom and democracy and are resolved to pre- 
serve these precious features of the American heritage —W1LL1AM 
Bearp in Government and Liberty: The American System. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
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34th Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
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30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 

182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
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165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
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4th Infantry 
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129th Infantry 
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135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 
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163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 
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112th Infantry 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
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134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
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176th Infantry 
Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 


114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 
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120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
143d Infantry 
148th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn. 
125th Infantry 

Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 


Brigade, Tennessee State 


Guard 
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3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 
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Your Journal 


Mayor GENERAL 


It was natural enough that readers of The Journar 
should decline in numbers after the war ended. We are 
now glad to report that we hit bottom several months ago 
and are now beginning to climb again in readership. 

But with the present circulation, we cannot give you 
The Journat as you now receive it without a substantial 
monthly loss. This is because printing and other costs are 
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considerably higher now than they used to 
We have no present intention whatever of 
size Or quality of the magazine in any way. | 
reason not to, what with the present world tion 
We 
ent loss for a year to come, if we must. 
But every present reader of The Journat =o 


the state of our own armed forces. can st 


duce it, and we ask that help. Speak about 1 


to pre Suggest that the Infantry Associa: ind 
Journat have an important service to perto: 
emergency times. Recommend to all possibly in 
sons that their support is needed and would be wel 


If you prefer, give us names and we'll do the rest. 0; ;f 


you ‘d like to have some subscription blanks to pass a1 
we'll send them. One ofhcer, now retired, Brig 
eral Milton 
the Association and Journat when he was a captain. }, 


The ln 


did it because he believed in the Infantry and 


FANTRY JouRNAL. There were others, back in th prewa 


days of peace, who approached his record—sent in hy 
dreds of new membership subscriptions. 


This request for help is serious, but it isn’t asking for 


charity. You have undoubtedly noticed and liked—it 
mail is a good indication—that The Journat gives you mor 
information on modern warfare than you can find anywh 


else. The Journat’s score on atomic warfare discuss 


tops that of every other American magazine except thos 


bulletins devoted entirely to that subject. 

There have also been many articles on other new de 
opments. 
sonal interest to readers—leadership, efficiency reports, «i 


velopmental news of all arms and services, and comment 


on every important side of war. You can make a 
* 


that The Journat is indispensable to the modern soldier 


thanks to our excellent corps of contributors. 

If you command any units, suggest to all your offic 
that The Journat should reach every unit regul: atly—a 
every officer interested in his profession. If you're not 
manding a unit, recommend The Journat, and cok 
our request for help, to anyone you think may be interest 
-whether soldier or civilian. 

Now is the time for all good Infantrymen to come 
aid of their Journat. 
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Baldwin on War With Russia 


When the military analyst of The New Yor! Times 


Hanson W. Baldwin, discusses the broadest aspects of | 
tential war in the world, he is always worth the serious 


tention of civilians and soldiers alike. His article in ' 


Sunday magazine of his paper on September 7 was, on & 
basis of Mr. Baldwin’s infonnation, a brilliant and thoroug) 


estimate of the Russian-Anierican situation. 


) 


People, lots of people, talk about a shooting war, but 
nks Mr 


what are the chances of one? Not very great, tl 


Baldwin. On the one side there is Russian weakness: ' 
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A. Hill, secured 1100 member-subscribers {), 


And articles on those other matters of direct per 
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American repugnance to war. On both there is 
fear of the catastrophic effects of the atomic bomb 
© new weapons.” 
urces of Russian weakness, as Mr. Baldwin gives 
e an indifferently equipped if huge army; some 
ve within that army of its own backwardness, espe 

| the part of army men who have seen other coun 

high desertion rate; an industry more centralized 

generally believed; weariness from privation and 

ce in some areas (the five-year reconstruction plan 

» badly). Further weaknesses lie, says Mr. Bald 

the Soviet satellite nations and in the political 

yrewing over the succession to Stalin. 

re is much spoken of our own weakness but we have 

larger than all the others, a probably big stockpile of 
bombs, and our industry and our developed 

are far ahead of Russia’s. (Mr. Baldwin draws no 

mparison between the armies and the air forces of the two 

tries, except for that implied in his opinion that Russia 

| occupy the rest of Europe but couldn’t hold it.) All 

things considered, Mr. Baldwin insists, we are by far the 

stronger nation and we could win any war in the next five 

ten years although it would be a hard and bloody conflict. 

But Russia does not think she will need a war. “The 

Communist apostles preach that the capitalist system con 

But 

they have been counting on a depression here that has not 

come. Nevertheless, they still believe that “ 


tains within itself the seeds of its own destruction.” 


the immutable 
laws of Marxian economics, plus as much subversion as 


the international Communist party can arrange, will do 
+] 


he job for them.” 

On the whole, all peoples fear the certain destruction 
f anew war—which is a powerful psychological preventive. 
lhe balance is uneasy but we can control the situation by 
taking “the middle way.” Put our own economic house 
in order, help Europe to help itself, discourage any new 
isolationism and prevent military imperialism, but make 
our voice heard. “The voice of America must speak- 
literally and figuratively—to the ends of the earth.” 


iT 
i 


For we 
ea world power with the responsibilities of such a power. 
lf we evade them our influence will wane, Mr. Baldwin 
concludes, “and what will be worse, ours will be the respon 
sibility of world guilt.” 

lt is an intelligent summary, this of Mr. Baldwin’s, but 
in our opinion our world voice will be heard, listened to 
wit h full attention, only when it is clearly seen throughout 
the world that we are unquestionably strong enough to 
back up what we say—strong enough and fully prepared 

t if action is needed. 
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No Coasting in the Atomic Age 

| he world at large has thus far primarily thought of nu- 
Cit hssion in terms of the bomb itself. The bomb h: is be en 
with us ever since July 1945 and Hiroshima, Nagasaki and 


the Bikini tests served to emphasize the tremendous de- 
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structive capacity of the atom and to minimize its potential 


tor peace. 


As one magazine editor put it, had only 


“the large economy size. 

Now, 
and built the first bombs comes heartening news of : 
trolled version of the atomic bomb itself.” 


out of the Los Alamos laboratories that designed 
1 con 
Previously the 
nuclear fission process either proceeded at an uncontrollable 
pace, resulting in a gigantic explosion, or else the reacting 
element, in this case a mixture of uranium isotopes, had to 
be imbedded in masses of graphite, which served to ‘slow 
down the escaping neutrons and to delay the splitting of 
the next uranium atom. 

The new process uses a small quantity of undiluted plu 
tonium as a reactor. The fast plutonium neutrons go on to 
split other atoms immediately after their = ise, just as in 
the atomic bomb, except that the rate o 


f propagation can 
be controlled. 


The implications are tremendous. both in the military 


and nonmilitary fields. Further study of tast-neutron re 


actions could conceivably lead to infinitely more destructive 


bombs. also 


But the harnessing of the fast neutron can 


nean small-size, practical atomic-powered engines, capable 
ol propelling ships, submarines, guided missiles or conven 


tional aircraft. Atomic power is getting down to a workable 


size, one that we can understand, and handle, and usc 


The atomic age is indeed upon us and, although progress 


may 


history is being written faster 


he 


redistribution of 


seem slow, actually 


than we can turn the pages. discovery may mean 


new Wavs of transportation, a industrial 


potential, a revision of our concept of strategy. 
The atom is damned hard to keep up with and the mili 
tary mind must stay in high gear constantly to do it. here 


can be no coasting in the atomic age. 
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Wholehearted Support for UMT 


It is heartening that the imperative need for Universal 
Military Training is being kept in the forefront during the 
Congressional recess. Poll after poll has revealed that the 
majority of citizens favor UM] and this is bound to have a 
powerful influence on Congress. Many newspapers have 
been most helpful in keeping UMT in the news. The radio, 
too, has considered the subject through forums and inte1 
views. And the veterans organizations boasting the largest 
number of members are actively pushing the case for UMT. 

All this is pleasant to report. But not long ago we noted 
one sour note. The national commander of the 
Veterans of World War II Amvets) said his 
organization might withdraw its support of UMT if the 
Army whitewashes General Lee. 


American 
known as 


his quibbling is akin to the support of those who think 
UMT should be 
would teach young men to read, write and wash their teeth. 


Such qualified support does UMT a disservice 


an educational and social institution that 


UMT is either imperative or it isn’t, and it ought to be 
judged only on the basis of the country’s need for it. 
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To the Editors < 
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Recruiting 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


loday, picking up a newspaper, I was not surprised to see 
that the new recruitment tactic is to tell prospects how easy 
a life they will have if they enlist for Japan. Thirty hours a 
week, plenty of spending money, hotel rooms, and so forth. 

It seems to me the Army is appealing to the goldbricks. And 
these goldbricks are going to be disappointed when they find 
that the Army is going to demand a good deal more than some 
thirty hours a week. But my guess is that these recruits will 
be shoveled around from unit to unit like the rest of the Army, 
never staying in one place long enough to feel that he is home. 

This ; appears to be official policy. 

In my opinion, the policy is wrong. Not only are we appeal- 
ing to the wrong kind of people, but we allow a uniformity of 
mediocrity by not allowing recruits to remain in one outfit. 
This is my first complaint. 

My second complaint is that the Army no longer means 
“armed forces.” It is necessary of course that a combat unit 
But up to a certain point I do not see why 
service forces should be granted an Army status nor why 
members should be subject to all the minor points of military 
discipline and courtesy. I have no objection to those actively 
in support of divisions. But I do not understand why it was 
necessary for men employed at SHAEF headquarters to be 
divided and subdivided into officers, noncommissioned officers 
and énlisted men 


be supplied. 


“officer 
in rear 
Chey saw no reason for military customs when 
during the daytime they pounded typewriters or counted socks. 
Neither can I. 

In a combat unit, enlisted men for the most part respected 
their officers because they knew that the risks involved in being 
a platoon leader were greater than they themselves were sub- 
jected to. 


Let us recall the numerous complaints against 
caste.” Most of these were made by enlisted men 
installations. 


I believe the Army would be better if these two complaints 
of mine were corrected. I have three suggestions to offer. 

First, let each unit receive its own recruits. Let these units 
retain their recruits from enlistment until retirement or dis- 
charge. Let a unit build up its own traditions, for under good 
leadership the recruit will soon feel that he is an important 
part of the best platoon of the best company in the whole Army. 

Secondly, give members of Service Forces a civilian status. 
Those who are a part of medical, quartermaster, or ordnance 
units within a combat division should, of course, be members 
of the Army, but in any other echelon besides a combat outfit 
the work can effectively be performed by civilian employees of 
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the Army. There is no reason why they should kno, 
right face, port arms, or double time. 

Finally, instead of trying to induce enlistments | 
what an easy life the Army is, let us instead stress what a | 
outfit the Army is. Make the men proud to belong to a 
organization. 

We don’t have to resent the esprit de corps in th« 
Coxps. Let's build up our own esprit de corps. 

Cart. Jonn Brair Beacs 


Marine 


Columbus, Georgia. 
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More Training, Less Education 
To the Editors of InFanrry JourNaL: 


I think the Journat is worth every cent of the enclosed re 
newal for two more years. 

I can’t resist a re-emphasis of a nice distinction not clearly 
expounded by my Roget. 

One may teach, offering information and facts to be assimi 
lated by the student, who may gain knowledge by a complete 
understanding of the available means and some rational notion 
of their effectiveness to promote the end in view. (See Hutch 
ins—“The Administrator,” Vol. XVII No. 8, Nov. 46, Journal 
of Higher Education.) In the upper realms of military educa 
tion such as the C&GSC and up, we do “teach” and offer in 
formation and knowledge, which is fine. However, to the mil 
tary neophyte we offer—or should at least if these young officers 
would but realize it—training (witness Universal Military 
Training, Reserve Officers Training Corps) which implies ni 
solely information or knowledge, but an ability to pe form. 

The failure to make this distinction produces the “I told the 
sergeant” excuse of young officers, and the ability of soldiers to 
prate of general and special orders without being able to handle 
a simple situation. We need more training and less education 
in the lower echelons so that we can 
them,” what we can do. 

Thanks again for a top-notch JourNat. 


Cor. R. R. Martin 


“show them,” not 


PMS&T, ROTC, 
Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Of General Interest 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Please renew my subscription to your fine magazine 


Those articles by General Cooke on military psychiatry wert 
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His style of writing is just what -s needed to put across 
- that is so vital for consideration if and when it be- 
ecessary for our country to again mobilize its manpower 
rt period of time. 
ddition of the “News of the Services” feature is some- 
it military magazines have needed for a long time. I've 
that you print “this is the way we did it in our outfit” 
uite frequently, for which you are to be commended. 
attending service schools during the war I could not 
‘and why some instructors “played down” some fellow 
s solution of a problem, as practiced by his old outfit, 
: of the school’s “approved” solution. After all, isn’t any 
, that works an “approved” solution? 
ng back to the Journat again, almost 98 per cent of 
rticles have been of general interest to all branches of the 
which truly qualifies it as the magazine for all the com- 
ces. 
May. Henry J. Wits. 
N. Y. 
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Timberwolf Replacements 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


As an ex-member of the 104th Division, G-3 staff, I was most 
interested in Colonel Colby’s “Replacement” article. 

General Terry Allen will bear me out that a large portion of 
the unit spirit you mentioned was built up in the division’s own 
replacement center called TRTC or Timberwolf Reinforcement 
lraining Center. 

At this center, replacements were trained by noncoms and 
officers fresh out of the lines. Frequent talks from General Allen 
and regimental and battalion commanders were included in 
the schedules. Practical knowledge, confidence and esprit de 
corps were absorbed by the trainees. 

There being no T /O for this setup the TRTC enjoyed some 
interesting experiences. But through scavenging, sleight-of- 
hand requisitioning and a considerable amount of resourceful- 
ness and imagination, the job was done. Accounts from front- 
line men who went through the training indicated that the 
IRTC saved lives and built morale. 

Capr. Perer H. Nicno.as. 


me A 


Sv ysset, 


AAF Brain-Hoarding 
lo the Editors of InFaNrry JourNAL: 


\lthough the article “Manpower for the Army” is an official 
study, I would like to add to the picture being shown by this 
ssticle. During 1943, I activated an engineer aviation battalion, 
ill fillers except a very small initial group coming from AAF 
processing centers. Using the data shown in Table Two, page 
29 of the August issue, the figures for my battalion are indeed 
startling. The comparison is: 


ClassIlandII ClassII] Class IV and V 
ll AAF 31.3 27.0 
\Al 
: 29.7 53.1 
29.1 32.5 38.4 
bulk of the high AGCT scores that I had were in the 
handful of technicians that were sent from Fort Belvoir, and in 
general were not used as specialists but trained and used as the 


NCOs. 


problem again comes into focus with the new status 
\ir Force. Now an autonomous branch, will they treat 
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\GF Engineers 


the engineer component as they did during the war? If all men 
with good intelligence and high mechanical aptitude are to be 
sent to become air mechanics and the like, the aviation engineer 
unit will again face the almost impossible task of finding the 
skilled mechanics and operators needed. ‘The recent war should 
have disproved the theory that the ideal engineer soldier has a 
strong back and a weak mind. 

st. Con, 


Arvin B. AuerRBACH 


igs. 128th ASU ROTC 
New York University 
Bronx, New York 


FM 101-5 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Having spent thirty months as an Infantry Battalion and 
Regimental Staff Officer, One Each, Confused, selected in the 
best “Glotz” tradition without having attended the Advanced 
Course at Benning, | feel impelled to comment on Major 
Shirey’s excellent article in the July issue of The Journar. My 
impression after the first reading was a feeling of discovery—a 
feeling that | had at last found an admirable extension of 
FM 101-5 into the realm of the lower unit infantry staff oflicer. 
| was, in fact, ready to start a campaign to have reprints of the 
article made a mandatory item of issue to all infantry staff offi 
cers, particularly S-2s and S-3s. After a second reading, I still 
think that Major Shirey’s article should form the basis for a new 
field manual, but I would suggest one fundamental change and 
four important additions. 

I agree with Major Shirey when he states that the place of 
the regimental S-3, in general, is at the CP. In the case of the 
battalion “3,” 1 am in complete agreement with “the book.” The 
battalion executive, with the assistance of the operations ser 
geant, is fully capable of serving as the clearing center for me: 
sages s advising ay lower, ond adjacent units of the progress 
of the battle. The S-3, on the other hand, should seek the 
position on the battlefield where he can best assist the CO in 
keeping abreast of what is going on in his own and genres 
sectors. This he can do with real effectiveness only by seein; 
the battle with his own eyes. In open terrain, where the me 
battalion front is visible from a central point, his position 
should be with the commander, where he can give advice 
directly and at the same time be available to carry necessarily 
complex and easily misconstrued orders to company com 
manders. In hilly or wooded country, he might follow the 
example set in one front-line company. In this case, he should 
have his own radio operator and messengers. While he should 
never be far enough forward to get pinned down and thereby 
have his usefulness destroyed, he should cert: iinly be, eit her 
with the CO or independently, close enough to see and hear 
what is going on. 

With regard to Major Shirey’s remark about “the staff 
out wandering around somewhere out of communication,” it 
has been my experience that the CP rather than the staff is 
most often out of communication with the rifle companies 
Many times in my experience we were forced to use the CO's 
SCR-300 or wirehead to relay messages from companies to the 
battalion CP, and there were times when the wire was out 
when even the CO’s set wouldn’t reach the CP, and Mr. 
Artillery Liaison Ofhicer was called on to provide communica 
tions. 1 hope Major Shirey wouldn’t have placed him in the 
CP also! 

While on the subject of Mr. Artillery Liaison Officer, let us 
proceed with the first addition to Major Shirey’s embryonic 
field manual. Surely this vital member of the battalion staff 
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(tor such he must be considered) rates some mention, if only 
as a sub-section under “Operations.” I would hate to think of 
running a battalion staff without one! The same goes for the 
heavy weapons CO, and the COs of attached or supporting 
tank, antitank, and other units. A great part of the S-3’s time is 
often taken up with keeping these worthies happy and func- 
tioning ethic iently. 

Addition number two—communications. Major Shirey makes 
no mention of the S-2’s duty of supervising communications, a 
matter whose importance need not be stressed. To do his job 
intelligently, Lieutenant Communications Ofhcer should know 
as much about the tactical situation as the S-3 himself, and who 
is in a better position than the latter to keep him informed? 

Addition number three—T/O & E. The best advice I can 
give to a neophyte S-3 is to memorize the T/O & E of his unit, 
not only what it should have, but what it does have. Having 
this information at his fingertips will prove invaluable to the 
S-3 not only in combat but in training. In either case, an intel- 
ligent estimate of the situation and plan of action depends on 
precise knowledge of exactly what is at the commander's dis- 
posal. 

Addition number four—S-2-S-3 cooperation. The old doc- 
trine of S-2-S-3 cooperation is so well known that I mention it 
only for the purpose of adding to it. In a battalion staff and to 
a lesser extent in a regimental staff, this doctrine must be 
amended to read S-2-S-3 interchangeability. Where there is 
only one officer in each section, each must be able to fill the 
other's shoes competently and completely. Otherwise, both 
will be working twenty-four hours a day. That works fairly 
well on a three-day maneuver, but you can’t get away with it 
for long in combat. If each can do the other's job, both might 
be lucky enough to get six hours sleep in twenty-four. 

In conclusion, I will express my complete agreement with 
Major Shirey when he says, “Actually, if you are an inexperi- 
enced staff officer, the only way you are going to learn your 
job is by doing it. There are, however, certain fundamentals 
that you can apply.” These fundamentals should certainly be 
contained in a manual, based on Major Shirey’s article and (I 
hope ) incorporating some of my ideas. 

Kincpon W. Swavne. 
London, W 11, England 
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Competent Professional Soldiers 
To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


This letter represents several months of thought by a former 
Marine. And if you're still with me, I'll continue. 

I'wo articles which caught my eye yesterday have prompted 
me to write to you. 

The first was a news story announcing that Congress had 
passed the Armed Forces Unity Bill. The second was Colonel 
Reeder’s story on esprit de corps. Both articles were timely. 

My remarks here are addressed primarily to the Infantry, be- 
cause they have most in common with the Marines. All Ma- 
rines, not excepting even aviation personnel, are basically in- 
fantry. For this reason I feel that perhaps the Infantry mind 
may be open to suggestion. 

Colonel Reeder’s article quoted Marshal Foch’s statement to 
the effect that esprit de corps is the most powerful element in 
the strength of armies. 

The quality of which the Frenchman spoke has always been 
the most outstanding characteristic of the United States Marine 
Corps. 

Marines have also been noted for their hard fighting, their 
lack of reticence, their showy uniforms, and their love of tra- 
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dition. All of these are but outward expressions of 44, 
eprit de corps. 

Assuming that the Marine is a competent prof: sional .) 
dier—and | am confident that he is—we will then ; 


he is an even better soldier than one whose esprit a 
not so deep-rooted. : 

Esprit can be spoken of as loyalty to one’s outfit. In som 
cases the outfit referred to goes no further than one’s nmediate 


buddies, the squad or platoon. Colonel Reeder me: tioned no 
unit greater than the division. 

The basic loyalty of the Gyrene is to his beloved ( 
helps to explain why the Marine emblem is a promin: 
on every uniform from the gaudy dress blues on down to the 
green twill dungarees. It is this emblem for which a Marin. 
“boot” labors while sweating out basic training. It is an emblep 
denied to prisoners serving time in the brig. 

Sometimes it is possible to have so much loyalty to one 
branch of service that one loses sight of greater objectives, Pe; t 
spective is almost as important as esprit. Sometimes co peration 
between the services has been hampered by extremes of parti 
sanship. 

For this reason, Secretary Patterson’s proposal to Congres Idea 
included the idea that all military personnel should serve in one In 


cps. Thar 


it fixture 


great branch. shoes 
It may have been this reason that prompted an Air Con MBB cer. 
general to tell the businessmen of Norfolk, Va., that “the M: MiB of ¢h 
rines are a bitched-up little army talking Navy lingo and we ar = 
going to put ‘em in the Army to make soldiers out of ’em.” “C 
Notwithstanding all INFANTRY JouRNAL disclaimers to the = 
contrary, a lot of other Army people have the same thought ir [Nn 2 
mind: Scrap the Marines. three 
Please, fellas, don’t. —the 


It’s reports like that which cause Marines to become alarmed " 
We don’t like it and we squawk. We know that if you depriy mast 
us of cur identity as Marines, we will become ordinary soldier talke 


ment 
you ( 
shoes 
-all t 
Vho 
epal 


through the abolition of the reasons behind our esprit. 
Thanks for your calm and practical point of view. 
Thanks also for your recent series on General Vandegri 
That should go a long way toward pouring oil on trouble 
waters. We Marines are delighted to know that there are other 
who regard that man as one of America’s military geniuses 
Pre. Davin E. Pottarp, USMCR 


Columbus, Ohio ie 
. H , thee 

Leak in the Pipeline r “sh 

To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: ™ 





“Getting out a Publication,” described in the April issue « BR ;},;, 

The Journat was interesting and yet amusing in light of « TI 
Od ie ? see | 

example I have in mind of the slowness of the flow of public sbi 





tions to this theater. . . . 


Sometime in March both the Army & Navy Journal «i i” 
Army Times announced a change in Army Regulations whi: | mur 
did away with the “Airborne” and “Mountain” arc tabs © all a 
shoulder sleeve patches, copies of these unofficial organs rex phoe: 
ing us in the 11th Airborne in Japan in two or three weeks our: 

That was in March; this is June and no official word be oter 
ever reached this division concerning such a change or if it bs jpn ¢! 


it has never gotten past division headquarters. Personne] have Fi 


even arrived from the 82d back at Fort Bragg, all sans “4! he | 
bornes” and amazed that we were still wearing them. vest 
The question is obvious; where's the leak in the publica” i... 
pipeline that would allow such a minor and yet vital piece" Oe 
information to be sidetracked for three months? id 
Lieur. Ricuarp E. Gerris#, |! ~~ 

APO 468 c/o Postmaster = 
San Francisco, Calif. - 
DCT 
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ur literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


) ideas Wanted 


In 1934 a first lieutenant carrying several pairs of field 

cnocked on the door of the Post Quartermaster Ofh 

r. Lhe shoes had been thoroughly worn out by the men 

of the lieutenant’s platoon while on maneuvers in the 
near-by Panamanian jungle. 

Colonel,” said the lieutenant, “I think the Army needs 


S better field shoe. Look at these. My men wore them only 


three weeks in the jungle. These shoes are not worn out 
they are rotted out. I think—.” 
‘Wait a minute, Mister,” growled the irritated Quarter- 


master. “Don’t come down here with your ideas. Have you 


alked this over with your Battalion S-4 and your Regi 


nental Supply Officer? No? Well, I thought so. I suggest 


Bvou do so before you run down here with a bunch of old 
shoes.” Then, as the colonel was interrupted by a telephone 


call by Mrs. Whosis, requesting a load of manure for Major 


‘\ hosis’ garden, the lieutenant gathered up Exhibit A and 
ide part neg 


len days later the door of the Quartermaster colonel’s 
office was again darkened by the intrepid lieutenant with 


the same load of rotted shoes. “I’ve been through the Bat- 
Gtalion S-4 and the RSO about these shoes and they concur 
that the fase needs a better field shoe for this climate. 


; 
‘i 


think - 


lhe Ou: irtermaster, leaning back in his swivel chair, was 
wiously bored. At the end of the lieutenant’s observa 
ions and recommendations the colonel said, “Young man, 

ir ideas won't work and besides the shoe experts know 
ll about our shoe troubles. And don’t leave these lousy 
hoes down here.” The lieutenant was rather easily dis 
uraged, so he abandoned his idea and went out and de 
ted most of his = time to improving his short game 
™ actice green 

sht years later, w while on duty in the War Department, 
utenant picked up a radio from I leadquarters South 
Pacific Area, and read, “Our troops in New Guinea 
es wearing Australian field boot find instep last un 
omlortable. Request a better US Army shoe for SWPA 
eld conditions.” The lieutenant’s mind shot back to his 
imid and unreceived recommendations on the field shoe 
anc the accompanying brush-off. 
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In an August 1947 editorial The INranrry Journat 
said ioe the AGF Board No. 3 at Fort Benning welcomes 
the ideas of soldiers of all ranks. Fine! But how about ou 
senior he: idquarters in all branches encouraging the sub 
mission and forws irding of ide as, aS We I] as che cking to see 
that we do not fall] into the past, almost stereotyped, error, 
of not welcoming new cerebrations. Young officers must 
be made to feel they can, and are welcome to, disc uss thei 
new ideas with any senior officer. 

And incidentally, what's being done to develop a com 
fortable, wearable, wate rproot field shoe?—Any progress? 

LIEUTENANT CoLonet Jor F. SLtoccEr 


7 v 
Command Post Commanders 


It is beyond question that the most serious and repeated 
breakdowns on the field of combat are caused by the fail 
ure of the controls over human nature. In minor tactics 
the almost invariable cause of local defeat is fundamentally) 
the shrinkage of fire. In the greater number of instances, 
this shrinkage is the result of men failing to carry out 
tasks which are within their power.—Colonel S. L. A. Mat 
shall, The Inrantry Journat, July 1947 


How right Colonel Marshall is! And yet, if by minor 
tactics, he speaks of actions ol squads, platoon and com 
panies, although he Is correct, his Statement Is In ompk t¢ 
Che personal actions ot command rs dete rmin¢ the battle 
results of battalions and regiments just as surely as do th 
actions of junior leaders. 

I had an excellent opportunity to see failures, as well as 
successes, when I was an extra officer with a division. Know 
ing little of battle and having an insatiable curiosity, I got 
around. Anyone who moved over a battlefield could 
two kinds of commanders: the one who never left his com 
mand post which always was in the deepest and stronge 
available cellar, and the le: ider who went where his con 
science told him to go. Without exception the unfortunate 
regiment or batt: isn commanded by a command-post com- 
mander lacked punch and power, because no officer can 
properly direct from a shelter. This lack of directive action 
resulted in frequent absence of maneuver and more fre 
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quent shrinkage of fire. In other words, commanders who 
never, or seldom, left their command posts were failing to 
carry out tasks which were within their power. On the 
other hand, the commander who was a leader, who went 
where he was needed regardless of danger, was almost 
certain to be successful. 

Later, after | was assigned to a regiment, the results ob- 
tained by the courageous leader became even more ap- 
parent. For example, replacing a cowardly battalion com- 
mander with a magnificent soldier helped a stalled battalion 
to seize a fiercely and tenaciously held objective. Another 
example—two regiments were carrying the division when 
the assignment of a new commander to the third regiment 
caused that organization to develop rapidly from mediocrity 
to outstanding success. There were similar instances, all 
definitely proving that a unit's efficiency is directly in pro- 
portion to the worth of its commander. 

No one can predict the nature of our next war, but ene 
thing is certain, regardless of how we fight—if the com- 
mander pins himself down in a well protected command 
post, he is bound to fail; if he gets out and leads, he and 
his troops are on the way toward great successes. 

OBSERVER. 


PT 


Captain Wilber’s Cerebration “Physical Training” in the 
June issue requires an answer. He calls for scrapping the 
manuals and regulations and asks for a new deal in select- 
ing physical training instructors. Before any such radical 
move let’s take stock of the problem and the steps already 
taken to solve it. 

The need of a higher degree of conditioning for the war 
was early recognized. But methods, equipment, and, most 
important, competent instructors were lacking and the job 
was necessarily left to unit commanders who generally 
knew little about the subject. In such an emergency field 
improvisations always leave plenty to criticize when the 
smoke has cleared. 

Under the pressure of war basic training demands the 
maximum conditioning in the shortest practical time. Neces- 
sarily, some aches and pains can be expected. But some 
training time must be allotted to games and sports. Once 
a man has been conditioned a sports program will maintain 
a high enough degree of physical efficiency. 

Personnel assigned to sedentary jobs as well as those 
doing hard physical labor can both profit from sports, which 
serve to maintain strength and agility in the former and 
provide relaxing changes for the latter. Bear in mind that 
the degree of necessary soldier conditioning cannot be 
predicated wholly on the current assignment of the indi- 
vidual but must also contribute a surplus to take care of 
emergencies. 

A commander who drives unconditioned troops beyond 
their endurance in training cannot be justified nor is it 
logical to prescribe violent exercise for clerks and me- 
chanics. Even specialized training will not substitute for 
common sense and under wartime conditions there are 
always errors in selecting leaders and interpreting policies. 

Such errors are unfortunate and it would have been even 
sadder if no corrective measures had resulted. 
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But constructive steps have been taken. Just : 
air, let's see what has already been done to jn 
conditions of which Captain Wilber complains. 

The first clear-cut army-wide policy on physic 
was Training Circular No. 7, issued less than 
and I am sure that an unbiased reading will 
fair-minded person with the feeling that it is a ; 
tical statement of policy and objectives. 


Field Manual 21-20 (Physical Training), 


: : 1 in 
1941, was thrown together in a hurry and was | led 


MIC" 


shortly after issue. It was superseded by Training ( \:cyla; 
No. 87, a brief pamphlet emphasizing the need {o: cond; 
tioning and setting forth a few policies and exercises. With 


the employment of civilian physical educators a new F\ 
21-20 was developed but unfortunately it was nor issued 
until after the war was over. This is a good manual, |; 


contains a lot of valuable information and should be read 
not scrapped. TM 21-220, “Sports and Games,” and T\ 
21-221, “Informal Games for Soldiers,” covered recreations] 
games very adequately. Most of these manuals are cu 
rently being revised and improved. 

Competent instructors are the prime requisite in ever 
phase of wartime training. In the case of physical training 
this need was filled by calling on trained physical educator 
from civil life. The supply was inadequate and other per 
sons, not so well trained but with some athletic experience 
were assembled for the job. In general they did well, carr 
ing out the policies as laid down by higher authority and 
doing the best they could. 

The first Army school for physical training instructor 
was organized in April 1945 at the school for Special Sen 
ices at Lexington, Virginia. This school was improvised t 
meet the athletic needs of the redeployment period. It ha: 
since evolved into the Physical Training School at Camp 
Lee, Virginia. 

The course is two months’ long, the school is well staffed, 
and the curriculum is ideally designed for the purpose of 
training competent instructors. The output of the school 
is at present only 1,100 graduates annually. Under present 
high turnover conditions these graduates are not always 
used productively but the general standard of physica 
training is improving. 

This is a vitally important phase of training. Under 
TC Number 7, twelve and one-half per cent of all training 
time is allocated to physical training. This policy, when 
adequately staffed and provided with sufficient equipment, 
will go a long way toward fulfilling the needs mentionec 
by Captain Wilber. 

The answer to the problem is properly to implement th 
present policies, not to scrap everything and start over 
fresh. 


LreuTENANT Cotonet F. M. Greene. 


Tomorrow's Army 


We cannot look at the soldier's life as a job to be worked 
at eight hours a day. We must consider it and live it as @ 
profession. We must develop within our nation 4 large 
group of individuals who feel they owe something to 0 
country. There is more satisfaction in efficient service than 
there is in overindulgence in the luxuries of modern civiliz 
tion which some feel our country owes us. 
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e integrity of a small unit, the leadership responsibility 
-ommander, the pertecting of his team, his responsi- 
for their equipment, for their transportation, for 
:mmunition, for their physical condition are now, 
than ever, vital to success. The importance of one 
‘o the other, the importance of the individual's place 
team, the ability to function without a substitute 
one man falls out, the ability to fight shorthanded 
ithout full equipment are of utmost importance in 
unit training. The responsibility of the small-unit 
to his men, and the responsibility of the men to the 
unit are greater than ever. We must train these teams 
order out of confusion. They must be used habitually 
ams. To follow through to an objective, in spite of 
ulty, should be their creed—not hours on the job and 
forty-hour week. The matter of hours is of no conse 
. Training must be objective. Each indiv idual must 
be an expert. Each man should know the other man’s job. 
They survive or fall together. 

It seems to me that our potential, in industrial produc- 
tion and manpower, should be insured by a force of tem- 
porary professionals. This force should ‘be based on the 
princ iple of up-to-date quality rather than obsolescent quan 
tity. The Army should soft-pedal reference to the eight- 
hour work day and the forty-hour week. Orders, directives, 
and schedules should, insofar as possible, be objective. In 
retrospect, I wonder if we are not advertising and paying 
too much attention to extraneous matters which are inci- 
dental to an Army. Are we not detailing too many officers 
on matters that appeal to those who are out to get as much 
for themselves as possible with the least amount of effort? 
Would we not get better results in the long run if we chal- 
lenged our men’s tenacity, their courage, and their love of 
adventure? Above all we must make a concentrated effort 
on training squads and platoons of such collective and in- 
dividual efficiency as to justify the expense and effort nec- 
essary for their profitable use in future combat. 

Mayor Generar Ortanpo Warp. 


qui Tice 


“eS 
Initiative 

So you think you'll mark Lt. Yessir unsatisfactory as far 
as initiative is concerned? He follows orders well; he is 
neat in appearance, is calm under stress, seems to have the 
confidence of his men, but his ideas and decisions never 
suit you. And initiative? Well, he just doesn’t have it. 

Just a minute, though, before you start marking. Initia 
tive is a unique trait. Its makeup is entirely different from 
those of neatness, calmness, and obedience. These depend 
on the individual alone. But initiative is a characteristic 
whose degree is dependent upon the attitude, receptiveness 
and encouragement of the individual’s immediate com- 
mandler, An officer may be boiling over with enthusiasm 
to do things, to put into effect new ideas and improvements, 
but every time he sees his CO he hits a stone wall, and if 
he goes ahead without prior approval, he may be in for a 
good reprimand regardless of results. Whose fault is it 
then that this officer never comes forth with an idea, never 
does anything unless he is told, and never makes a decision? 
it is safe to say that where there is no initiative there is 

1 no true leadership, and a commanding officer could 
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well be graded as to his own worth and efficiency by the 
degree oi initiative displayed by his subordinates. . 

Initiative must be nursed and fostered by the successful 
commander even though it be of a misguided nature and 
not always in line with the common purpose or mission. 
It is the commander’s duty to use his leade ship to divert 
initiative into proper channels. This is a personal challenge 
to him and at times will require tact and diplomacy, but 
never blunt discouragement. The latter may well kill any 
future display of initiative by the subordinates concerned. 

The commander who continually discour ages initiative, 
consciously or unconsciously, makes his own task more 
difficult, destroys the morale of his subordinates, and rele 
gates them to the position of pawns who do only that which 
they are ordered to do and no more. Subordinates will re 
fuse to make decisions, running to the commander instead 
for his interpretation and specific desires on each problem 
that arises. This inevitably results in paralysis and stag 
nation. 

The remedy lies in instruction as to mission; encourage 
ment and praise for individual effort, getting across to sub 
ordinates that the commander has confidence in them and 
their decisions, interest in their ideas, and complete sup 
port for any task that they may undertake. Subordinates 
must be assured that if they should get off on the wrong 
track the support of the commander will be there along 
with his guidance to set the matter straight. Abandonment 
of a subordinate who has performed a task in good faith, 
but which ended badly is as fatal to initiative as the dis 
couragement of it. The commander must realize at all 
times that he is dealing with human beings and all the faults 
and merits that they contain. To err is human and per- 
haps Lt. Yessir isn’t ‘entirely to blame. 


Captain W. G. Worpen. 


ROTC Instruction 


The late rumpus over rivalry between the Reserve and 
the Regular Army struck me as a surprise. I have just 
finished a tour of active duty with a ROTC department at 
a New England university. All of the officers there were 
in the Regular Army with the exception of myself and 
another olkcer from the Reserve. At no time did these 
officers indicate any signs of riv: ilry or resentment, or any 
of the other offenses allegedly displayed during recent 
months. On the contrary, they leaned over backwards to 
incorporate us in their work and smooth our way, even to 
the point of shouldering blame for incidents which were 
our fault, and not theirs. Advice, assistance, and counsel 
were freely given us, without sarcasm or rancor. It was a 
pleasure to work with such men. 

But the program that has been handed down for the in 
struction of the ROTC seems to be a rather sorry thing, 
although considerably better than it used to be. With each 
month the chances seem to increase that the country will 
not get UMT, especially since the vote-hungry politicians 
and do-gooders are more interested in votes and nebulous 
intentions of good will than they are in a sound background 
for national defense. With such a course in mind, the 
supply of potential junior officers and NCO’s will have to 
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depend on its customary sources. As the prospect of UMT 
tades, fewer and fewer students will be attracted to ROTC. 
Io be sure, the elementary course is compulsory for stu- 
dents of land grant colleges, but how many will take the 
advanced course, once the supply of veterans who take the 
advanced for the twenty dollars a month are graduated? 

Even when the present course is fully utilized, and the 
summer-camp session is well presented, how many ROTC 
graduates are really ready to be trusted with troops? The 
ROTC program is considerably better than no training at 
all, but it is still a sorry travesty of what it could be. This 
is not caused by a lack ‘of funds, or by incompetent instruc- 
tors. They do the best they can with the conditions and 
directives under which they have to operate. 

To my way of thinking, the ROTC student should re 
ceive more inducement than he does at present; not neces- 
sarily monetary inducement. The question of academic 
credit is one barrier, tor the student receives far less credit 
than he does for a comparable amount of effort in time and 
study in purely academic studies. The upshot of this is that 
when a student finds that he is pressed for time, and has to 
budget his studying, it is ROTC that suffers, so that it is 
very foolish to assign any outside studying to ROTC stu- 
dents since only a ze alous minority will even crack a man 
ual. The students are in college to earn a deg ‘gree, and they 
can get that degree by successfully passing their academic 
They can flunk military and still get their degree 
if they pass their courses. But if they pass military, but 
flunk one of the other courses, they can’t get either their 
This condition is fully under 
stood by both students and ROT C instructors. 

If the academic credit received for six hours of ROTC is 
only equal to that given for three hours a week in an aca 
demic course, military will suffer accordingly, and does. 
Entirely apart from any future benefit received by the in- 
dividual and the nation as a result of a ROTC course, the 
ROTC student receives at least as much benefit from his 
course in military training as he does from his other course, 


courses. 


degree or their commission. 


for he receives instruction there which is not given in any 
other course. Why then, cannot arrangements be made to 
amount of academic credit for ROTC? 

Under the current directives, entirely too much time is 
If the ROTC in 
assume that his students did any 
outside work, these subjects would be useful, but as things 
are now, he can merely hit the high spots. A knowledge of 
world military history, military government, the develop 
ment of wartare is fine, but w hen there isn’t the time to 
even properly teach the school of the soldier, and basic 
small unit tactics, these nonessential subjects are but a 
criminal waste of time. The fine points of the winning of 
the battle of Cannae, the maxims of Napoleon, or the order 
of battle of the Great Elector, will never do much about 
readying the ROTC student to run a platoon. I heard a 
man who should know better claim that the current aim 


increase the 


frittered away on nonessential subjects. 
structor could honestly 


of the course was not the training of potential junior troop 
leaders, but the development of what is laughingly called 
a “military mind.” Under this theory, our historians should 
have the best military minds in the country.—Donatp G. 
Ross. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL GRAHAM ALDIS served j; Army 

. . . Aull 

during World War II. He is now in busines. in ¢ 

cago. (Page 38) 
oe: 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE was a good infantn 
man for many years before joining the Inspector Ge; 
eral’s Department several years ago. (Page 33 


ik 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL STANLEY W. DZIUBAN, C orps of En 
gineers, is now taking special work at Columbia Unive: 
sity. His most recent preceding assignment was in th 
Plans and Operations Division of the War De partmer 
General Staff. He is a 1939 graduate of the Militar 


Academy which he entered from the ranks. (Page 6 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ARTHUR GOODFRIEND, one-time edi 
tor of the Paris edition of Stars and Stripes, is touring 
South America as a free-lance author and photogr apher 

(Page 23) 


COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL certainly needs no introduction 
to Journat readers. We might add that the presen: 
series is soon to be published in book form by W liam 
Morrow and The Infantry Journal Press under the tit 


Men Against Fire. (Page 16) 


ROBERT R. PALMER also needs no introduction to Journai 
readers, this being the fourth straight month he has ap 
peared in these columns. Two more installments \ 
finish up his study of Ground Forces’ manpower pr! 


lems in World War II. (Page 40) 


ore, 


ik} 
JoHN B. spoRE is an associate editor of The 
Journat. (Page 12) 


] NFANTR\ 


This month’s contributors to the International Militan 
Survey are not unknown to our readers. G.v. (page 5 
has been The Journat’s number one book reviewer 
many years. COLONEL JAMES WARNER BELLAH (page 5 
novelist and short- -story writer, is a staunch and eve! 
ready defender of the Infantry in which he served in 
World War II. In World War I he was an aviator in the 
British Royal Air Force. sTEFAN T. POSSONY 
leads a busy life; one of his most important tasks is that 
of serving as a professor of Geopolitics at Georgetowr 
University. 


page 57 


ore, 


ik} 
Mayor FRED J. witKins, Infantry Reserve, a trained hi 


torian and free-lance writer, lives in that grand old s 
dier’s town of San Antonio, Texas. (Page 29) 
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Where the Trouble Lies 


rHE BALKANS, FRONTIER OF TWO 
WCRLDS. By William B. King and 
Frank O'Brien. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York. 282 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


Not so many years ago, west-Europeans, 
secure in the politically and economically 
stable order of their respective country, 

wid look upon Balkan politics as the 
strange and somewhat improbable antics of 
semi-civilized, childishly querulous peo 
ples. Today, the process of Balkanization, 
ie., the progressive anarchy once believed 

be a condition peculiar to the “back- 
ward” nations of southeastern Europe, 
in virtually all of Europe. The 
inalogy is a simple one: The disintegra- 

n of the Ottoman Empire created a 
which the Balkan sttes 
were not strong enough to fill. The 
Balkan Peninsula was the upon 
which the Great Powers of Europe ma- 
neuvered for position, and the Balkan peo- 
ples were the pawns in a game which they 
lid not control. 

The factionalism, deviousness and petti- 
ness of Balkan politics were the logical con- 


nerates 


noWwerT 


vacuum 


scene 


sequences of persistent foreign interference, 
mar.ipulation and exploitation, not of the 
racial or historical characteristics of the 
Balkan peoples. Similarly, it is the power 
vacuum of present-day Europe which is 
giving rise to the same pathological traits, 
collective schizophrenia, which, a gener 
ition ago, were thought to be typical of 
the writhing Balkans. The Balkans can 
thus be viewed, from the historian’s point 
t view, as a laboratory experiment yield- 
ng many important and tragic lessons for 
the entire Continent. 

Messrs. King and O’Brien, two old Bal- 
kan hands versed in the most recent intri- 
cacies of local politics, are well aware of the 

ations of their subject, which trans 
cend the locale and assume crucial, world 
p il importance. 

e United States, no less than Great 
Britain and Russia, is deeply involved in 
Balkan politics, and it will probably be 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


the course of U. S. foreign policy in this 
critical area which will affect the fortunes 
of people in, let us say, Kansas more de 
cisively than U. S. foreign policy towards, 
let us say, Latin America or China. The 
authors have succeeded admirably in sum 
marizing the strategic geography of the 
region and of the individual states, Yugo 
slavia, Rumania, Albania, Bulgaria, Tur 
key and Greece. They have pieced to 

gether, from their rich personal experience, 
the picture—in each instance a complicated 
and colorful one—of the politics of each 
country, an animated and acid Who-is-Who 
of incredible careers surpassing the imagi 

nation of our most lurid writers of fiction 

alized biographies. Thus, for example, the 
essence of the tragicomedy which is Ru 

mania, is contained in the word portraits 
of the indomitable Maniu, the peasant 
leader who defied the Soviet, the evasive 

King Mihai and the venal Tatarescu, ex 

fascist and ex-collaborationist who made the 
grade as foreign minister of the communist 
Grosza Government; the stark tragedy that 
is Yugoslavia is conveyed to the reader by 
inclusive character studies of the enigmatic, 
Goeringesque Tito and the ambiguous, 
teckless Mikhailovich. 

The dominant theme of the book is the 
story of the systematic, carefully rehearsed 
procedure by which numerically negligible 
groups of Soviet agents perverted historical 
political parties, terrorized and divided their 
opponents, rigged elections, usurped power 
and sabotaged the solemn pledges given by 
Russia at Yalta. While the presence or 
proximity of Soviet military power un 
doubtedly eased the ascent to power of 
these small, perfectly trained and superbly 
led shock troops of the Comintern (which 
appears remarkably alive despite its ofh 
cially announced demise), the methods 
they applied to the business of capturing 
the governments and nations of the Bal 
kans are of universal significance. They 
are, except for small deviations, identical 
with those employed by communist groups 
in western Europe and Asia. 

The authors, strongly critical of Russian 


policy, do not hesitate to give the Balkan 
leftists credit when credit is due. The book 
is not just an anti-Soviet tract; it is an even 
and of 
Anglo-American blunders and feeble com 
promises 


handed account of Soviet methods 


without which those methods 
could not have succeeded as spectacularly 
as they have succeeded at the expense of 
the United States, Great Britain and the 
one hundred million people inhabiting the 
debated ground between East and’ West 
It is a political book and touches only 
briefly upon the cultural life and spiritual 
aspirations of the Balkan peoples. But it is 
permeated by a genuine sympathy for th 
common people, the docile peasant masses, 
who are made to bear the burden of power 
politics. The Balkans is essential reading 
for the student of international politics; it 
is also an expertly made and highly enter 
taining product of topnotch journalism 
Rosert Strausz-Hupé. 


The Best of Its Kind 
AMERICAN COMMUNISM. 


CAL ANALYSIS O1 
OPMENT AND Procrams. by lam 
Oneal and G. A. Werner, Ph.D. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 416 Pages; Appen 
dices; Index; $5.00. 


A Crit 
irs Oricins, Deve! 


Although this is unquestionably the best 
available book on American Communism, 
it is better suited to the scholar or specialist 
than to the general reader. The authors 
are a veteran Socialist editor (of a conserva 
tive bent of mind) and a college professor 
Their personalities make it possible for the 
book to be exhaustive and informed, but 
detail m 
which the ordinary reader would not be 
The historical parts are better 


also cause the introduction of 
interested. 
than the 
greater part of the book, these trace the 
background _ of 


contemporary; comprising the 


ultra-radical socialism, 
World War I developments, the various 
Communist sects of the 1920s, the Com 
munist “third party” movements (which 
the financing of 


youth 


may reappear in 1948), 


Communism, Trotskyism, 


groups 
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the Comintern, Russian allegiance of the 
American Communists, World War II de- 
velopments, and the front technique. The 
last chapters summarize the Communist 
organization and present a somewhat un- 
necessary defense of democracy against 
Communism—unnecessary in the light the 
book as a whole throws upon the Reds. 
Appendices include some of the basic 
Communist documents as well as an in- 
structive table of Communist-Nazi paral- 
lels. Since the authors write from a pro- 
labor, pro-Socialist point of view, they 
attack the Communists on grounds which 
are morally sound and intellectually re- 
spectable, but nevertheless unfamiliar to 
the American public as a whole. There is, 
in this volume, no summary of the Com- 
munist penetration of the American Left, 
little appraisal of the debacle of American 
“liberalism,” and only rare references to the 
role of proCommunist sympathizers out- 
side the obvious transmission-belts of the 
fronts. It is to be hoped that the authors 
or publisher digest their own book into a 
simpler, less scholarly presentation. Until a 
better book appears, this volume should be 
read and understood by every person con- 
cerned with security, political intelligence, 
counter-intelligence and counter-subversive 
activities. American Communism portrays 
the only fifth column which is already 
here; with this book, we are warned.—Paut 
M. A. LineBarceERr. 


One World—2300 Years Ago 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Tue 


Meetinc oF East anp WEsT IN 
Wortp GovERNMENT AND BROTHER- 
Hoop. By Charles A. Robinson, Jr. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 252 Pages; Index; 
$3.75. 

Twenty-three hundred years ago, the 
world’s military power was concentrated in 
the hands of two nations. Macedonia with 
its Greek satellites in Europe faced Persia 
across the Bosphorus. Once again, for it 
had happened already a number of times, 
East and West were destined to meet on 
the battlefield. In military and economic 
potential the Asiatic power was immensély 
superior. Nevertheless, under Alexander 
the Great, the far smaller Greek army com- 
pletely destroyed that of the Persians. 

Conquest was by no means the most en- 
during or significant result of Alexander’s 
invasion. Professor Robinson has no diffh- 
culty pointing out the Macedonian’s better 
strategy, tactics, technology and _ logistics 
that achieved the victory. His succinct but 
most significant biography of Alexander is 
not primarily concerned with military af- 
fairs, although the comments on the vari- 
ous battles and on the course of the cam- 
paigns are sound and illuminating. Pro- 
fessor Robinson's rare scholarship and facile 
pen, however, find a more congenial field 
of study in Alexander the statesman than 
in the soldier. It is the aftermath of battle 
that fills these fascinating pages rather 
than the battles themselves. 





According to the auth 
greatest victory was the } 


the East whereby many diffe, i 7 
united by means of the G ag 
Greek customs and Greek ]a, — 
was one world. “Alexande: a 4 
operation between peoples ; 
races and was not limited to At 
and Iranians, the conquerors oe 
quered.” He sought to esta! cry 
government and the fusion of ; 
Professor Robinson’s new terins 
tion of Alexander is based on © refy} 1 
search and argument. It is not thy { 
its skilfull use of the sources available anj 


for the lucid charm of its style. 
GENERAL DonaLp ARMSTRON« 


IGADIE} 


Excellent Study of Shintoism 


MODERN JAPAN AND SHINTO Na 
TIONALISM. By D. C. Holtom. Th 
University of Chicago Press. 226 Pag 
Index; $2.75. 

This is more than a book—it is the fry; 
of a life’s work. Professor Holtom has 
studied Shinto for more than thirty year 
He taught religious history in Japan while 
studying the Japanese themselves assidy 
ously and sympathetically. Over twenty 
years ago, he began publishing the schol 
arly materials of which this volume is the 
final rendition. Throughout these year 
he has maintained the calm, friendly fai: 
ness which characterized the very best in 
Christian scholarship. In the years before 
the war, Dr. Holtom risked severe Jap 
nese censure by his courage in describing 
Shinto as an inflated, abused, nationalis: 
cult; now, in the postwar period, he risks 
abuse from self-styled liberals because he 
reafirms the basic spiritual values of 
Shinto. He agrees with our wartime jin 
goes who shouted that Shinto—the special 
Japanese religion—was the key to Japanes 
character, but he pulls the carpet out from 
under these latter-day iconoclasts by point 
ing out that Shinto, as a private religion 
is a moral, religious and esthetic heritag: 
of which we have no right to deprive the 
Japanese. His additional, new chapters on 
postwar Shinto are thus an authoritative 
vindication of the American policy, wise); 
made in Washington and admirably ad 
ministered by General MacArthur, of 
ducing Shinto from war cult to peacetime 
faith. 

Perhaps never before in the world’s his 
tory has a religious disestablishment pr 
ceeded so smoothly for all concerned. Japan 
today is still “Shinto” just as the U.S. is 
“Christian”—though the Federal gover 
ment is neither Methodist nor Catholic, i 
closes its offices on the “religious” holiday 
of Christmas; similarly the postwar Japa 
nese government can honor and respect 
Shinto without making it an obligatory 
state faith. This book, in its earlier forms 
is already known to all Far Eastern experts 
The present, perhaps final edition is wor 
careful, sympathetic reading by anyone 
concerned with Japan.—Paut M. A. Lot 
BARGER. 
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Fruit of an AGO Form 


HER DAY, ANOTHER DOL- 
By John T. Winterich. J. B. Lip- 
Company. 204 Pages; Illus- 
$2.50. 
juestions the Adjutant General's 
ea. 1s up for its innumerable blank 
ver produced a more surprising or 
wnswer than this book of essays on 
n’s experiences as a child laborer. 
enlisted man in World War I, 
Winterich was one of the editors 
riginal Stars and Stripes, and prob- 
cided then that if another war came 
uld join the ranks of those “who 
had it so good” and get a commis 
That’s how when World War II 
e got enmeshed in WD AGO Form 
which among other things told him 
t the complete record of his civilian 
yment. It’s difficult to believe any 
s and Stripes man could be so atten- 

e to detail but Mr. Winterich faithfully, 
so he tells us, listed for the AGO all the 
‘obs he had held in manhood, youth and 
boyhood. 

He must have done it in good order too 
because he got his commission and went 
on duty in the Pentagon Building. Those 
were hectic, crucial days and, despite the 
iokes, people in the Pentagon worked 
hard. But Colonel Winterich couldn’t get 
Form 0857 out of his mind and so for 
relaxation he began to write an autobio- 
eraphical account of his boyhood experi- 
ences as a wage earner in his home town, 
Providence, Rhode Island. The result is 
a good-humored autobiography (without 
vital statistics) that’s sharpened with an 
unpredictable sense of the incongruous. 

One thing must be added: The book 
contains a most splendid tribute to West 
Point and its products.—Tr& Four. 


RIDING AND SCHOOLING HORSES. 
By Brigadier General Harry D. Cham- 
berlin. Washington: The Armored Cav 
alry Journal Press. 200 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $4.00. 


Lovers of horseflesh—and their name is 
still legion—will welcome this limited re- 
issue of General Chamberlin’s famous hand- 
book for horsemen. It contains the principles 
of equitation and tells the reader how to be- 
come a better horseman and horsemaster. 
General Chamberlin’s vast experience as 
a horseman and as an instructor in horse- 
mastership, plus his successful participa- 
tion in many of the Olympic Equestrian 
Games made him a natural candidate for 
the authorship of this book. All horsemen 
—military and civilian—will be glad that 
the Armored Cavalry Journal Press has 
seen fit to reissue it.—TeEe Four. 


Emporia Editor 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S AMER 
ICA. By Walter Johnson. Henry Holt 
| Company. 621 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.00. 


5 


‘lr. Johnson, the editor of William 
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Allen White's letters, has written a defini 
tive account of the Emporia editor’s life 
and times. It’s neither a biography of 
White nor a history of the U.S. from 1890 
to 1944 but it’s certainly a splendid ac- 
count of the effect White had on America 
and the effect America had on White. As 
such it is more rewarding than either biog 
raphy or history.—Tre Four. 


Clear, Authoritative Discussion 

THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 1945-1947. John C. Camp 
bell with an introduction by John Foster 
Dulles. Harper & Brothers. 585 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. 


Dr. Campbell has had the assistance of 
the research staff of the Council on For 
eign Relations, publishers of the authorita 
tive quarterly Foreign Affairs, in the prepa 
ration of this inclusive survey of a difficult 
subject. Long without being lengthy, the 
volume summarizes American political and 
military problems for the critical end-of-war 
and postwar years. Separate chapters teke 
up such problems as the United Nations, 
Latin America, Central Europe, the Far 
East, UNRRA, and disarmament. The 
author has been unusually successful in 
digesting an immense range of informa 
tion in a readable, graceful style. It is as 
though the New York Times editorial page 
were expanded to almost six hundred pages 
while maintaining its clarity, authority, 
and straightforwardness of discussion. This 
book should be in even the smallest 1i 
braries.—Paut M. A. Lrneparcer. 


BREAD AND RICE. By Doris Rubens. 
Thurston Macauley Associates. 234 
Pages; $3.00. 

By accident, certainly not by design, 
this account by a young psychologist-jour- 
nalist of the year and a half she and her 
husband spent in the hills of Luzon as 
fugitives and of their later confinement in 
Japanese prisons may describe certain as 
pects of the Japanese occupation of Luzon 
more accurately than many better books. 
Its style generally inclines to the horror- 
story hysterical (“tore my eyes away,” “my 
eyes were glued,” “Jap-talk,” “slanting 
eyes,” “cruel, sinister Jap eyes,” “I cried 
out hysterically”), which doubtless cor- 
rectly reflects the mental condition of many 
Americans in the Philippines. It reveals 
an amazing helplessness in these two heirs 
of the American pioneer spirit, who appar- 
ently could not even try to build huts, 
store firewood, secure food, and who were 
completely dependent on brave, tireless 
Filipinos such as Fabian. The book was in 
teresting to me because of its naively candid 
revelation of the character of a kind of 
contemporary romantic, agnostic, mission 
ary. It is even more of a tribute to the 
Filipino people than the author set out to 
write.—Lr. Cor. Water L. Woopritt. 
THE HISTORY OF JAPAN. By Kenneth 

Scott Latourette. The Macmillan Com 


pany. 290 Pages; Index; IIlustrated; 
$4.00. 




















A STUDY 
OF HISTORY 

By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 

An abridgment 
By D. C. SOMERVELL 

This 
Toynbee’s mammoth six-volume study 
of history has been uniformly acclaimed 


a beautifully edited vol 
ume which makes available for the first 


one-volume condensation ol 


a classic 


time the thought of a historian who will 
rank with the greatest of all time. 


$5.00 























INFANTRY JOURNAL 
MANUAL BINDER 


Keep your field manuals available 
and ready for easy reference. Use 
the special field manual binder avail- 
able at the Infantry Journal for the 
extremely reasonable price of 


$1.00 




















AMERICAN MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 


Its Organization & Policies 
By DR. HAJO HOLBORN 


A critical and comprehensive review of 
American Military Government during 
and since World War II. Dr. Holborn, 
a qualified historian and a close ob- 
server of AMG in both its planning and 
operative stages, thoroughly appraises 
the accomplishments of our Military 
Government, and analyzes carefully the 
political motives and objectives which 
lie behind it. 


$3.50 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 















































A PROGRAM FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Report of the President's Advisory 


Committee on Universal Training 


The Report of the President's Ad- 
visory Commission is a document of 
immediate and vital interest to every 
military man, and to every citizen in- 
terested in our continuing national se- 
curity. The advisory commission has 
examined the world situation, and 
the nature of possible future warfare, 
and have taken these factors into ac- 
count in laying down the essentials 


of a National Security program. 


They develop the idea of univer- 
sal training as supporting the re- 
quirements for national security, and 
lay out a program of such training. 
The Report is by far the most ex- 
haustive consideration of our future 
security, and of the problem of uni- 
versal training, ever released to the 
public. It is the foundation-document 
for all consideration and discussion 


of the problems involved. 


Td 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 








History, being such an explosive sub- 
ject, is open to much whim and opinion; 
however, The History of Japan by Latou- 
rette is admirably organized and written 
with a style that makes reading easy. In 
this book the author has condensed the his- 
tory of a nation that stretches from before 
the time of Christ to the present year. The 
work is a summary and the many whys and 
wherefores of actions throughout the cen- 
turies are not interrupted often nor at any 
great length. The author deals chiefly with 
what has happened in Japan and not with 
why it happened, nor of the many ways 
events might have gone if certain variables 
had not been present. The history is the 
result of other books on Japan by the same 
author and of more recent research.— 
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THE MYSTERIOUS SEA. By Ferdinand 
C. Lane. Doubleday & Company. 345 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


If you were lucky enough to get a copy 
of What To Do Aboard A Transport be- 
fore going overseas, and if you enjoyed it, 
this excellent book is emphatically your 
meat. It is an expertly written narrative 
of everything concerning the sea—the water 
itself, the tides, sea life, ocean boundaries, 
ships, lighthouses, piracy, trade routes, 
charts and anything else you want to 
know about the sea. It is a wonderfully 
engrossing book, but why, oh why, didn’t 
the publishers put some maps in it?— 
Ricnarp Gorpvon McC roskey. 


Books Received 


THE SOLUTION OF THE GERMAN 
PROBLEM. By Wilhelm Ropke. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 282 Pages; Index; $3.00. 
The author is professor at the Institut 
Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Interna- 


tionales, Geneva. 


THE GREAT TIDE. By Rubylea Hall. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 535 Pages; 
$3.50. Novel of plantation life on Flor- 
ida’s west coast in the 1830s and 40s. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR. By 
Herbert A. Simon. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 259 Pages; Index; $4.00. A study 
of decision-making processes in an organi- 
zation. 


TOWARD WHAT BRIGHT LAND. 
By Walter Gilkyson. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 522 Pages; $3.00. A novel of the 
fleeting fantasies of childhood and the 


slow, painful adjustment which must be * 


made with the coming of maturity. 


DEVILBIRDS: Tue Story or U. S. Ma- 
RnINE Corps AviaTIon IN Wortp War II. 
By John A. DeChant. Harper & Brothers. 
265 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 

IT BEATS WORKING. By John Lard- 
ner. J. B. Lippincott Company. 253 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.00. A leading sports writer 
looks at some of the names and games in 


the sports world. Fifty-two cartoons by 
Willard Mullin. 





MARRIAGE IS ON TRI: 


By 
John A. Sbarbaro. The M sd Judge 
pany. 128 Pages; $2.00, es 
THE QUARREL. By Pau! s Du. 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 248 $9 >< 
Fiction—Kentucky afer the ( War 
BASIC JUDAISM. By Milto:, Steinher 
Harcourt, Brace and Compan — 
$2.50. “A book about the J: alii 


—its ideals, beliefs, and prac: 
for both Jews and non-Jews 
YOU'RE THE BOSS. By ward | 
Flynn. The Viking Press. 244 Py. 
Index; $3.00. A political boss writes | 
autobiography. 


REILLY OF THE WHITE Hous: 
By Michael F. Reilly as told to Willian | 
Slocum. Simon and Schuster. 248 P, 
$3.00.. Guarding President Frankliy D 
Roosevelt for four years. 


FURRED ANIMALS OF AUSTRAI| 
By Ellis Troughton. Charles Scribner. 
Sons. 374 Pages; Index; Illustrated: $5 
“A complete popular guide to the ma 
mals of Australia and Tasmania.” 


TWIN PINES. By Harvey Smith. Cha 
Scribner’s Sons. 262 Pages; $2.75. } 
tion—upper middle-class family life jp , 
smart New York suburb. 


THE END OF MY LIFE. By Va 
Bourjaily. Charles Scribner's Sons. 2 
Pages; $2.75. Fiction—Four ambula 
drivers in Syria. 


THE ART OF WAR ON LAND. By L: 
Col. Alfred H. Burne, D.S.O., B.A. (f 
tired). The Military Service Publishing 
Company. 205 Pages; Illustrated; $2.5 
Analyzing victory through the medium o 
reliably recorded battles. 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE. By Meve 
Levin. The Viking Press. 192 Pages 
$2.50. Fiction—The search of a Jewish 
survivor in Europe for some contact wit 
his family. 


HATCHER’S NOTEBOOK. By Ma 
Gen. Julian S. Hatcher, Ret. The Militar 
Service Publishing Company. 488 Page 
Index; Illustrated; $5.00. Forty years 

experience in small-arms design and us 


GERMANY ,— BRIDGE OR BATIL 
GROUND. By James P. Warburg. Ha 
court, Brace and Company. 386 Pages 
$3.50. A report on the problem of Ge 
many by the former director of propaganc: 


policy in OWI. 


THE READING OF BOOKS. By H 
brook Jackson. Charles Scribner's Sons 
292 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


MODERN PAINTERS. By _Lione! 
Venturi. Charles Scribner's Sons. >. 
Pages; Index; Illustrated: $5.00 


PICTURE MAKER OF THE OL! 
WEST. By William H. Jackson. Charis 
Scribner's Sons. 308 Pages; Index; Illus 
trated; $7.50. 
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‘CAN MILITARY GOVERN- 
IN GERMANY. By Harold Zink. 
lacmillan Company. 272 Pages; 
Report on the background and the 
£ American Military Government 
inv with some recommendations 


ruture. 


ON \\Y WAY HOME. By Richard Phe- 

z w York: William Sloane Asso- 

67 Pages; $3.00. The travels of a 

ide veteran in search of something 

n the veteran wasn’t sure of from 
Crowder through the West. 


[ and HOW TO SHOOT IT. By 
Bob Nichols. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sor 177 ages; Illustrated; $3.75. 


WITHIN THE ROPES. By Harold Rice. 
yn: Stephen-Paul, Publishers. 194 
$2.00. A blow-by-blow account of 

heavyweight championship bouts 
27 to Joe Louis. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZA- 
lION. (Revised Edition.) By James D. 
Mooney. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Pages; Index; $3.00. Sixth printing 
since publication in 1939 containing much 
revision 


FOOTNOTES ON NATURE. By John 
Kieran. New York: Doubleday & Com 
pany. 279 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


SNOW RIDGES AND PILLBOXES. 
Compiled and Edited by Lt. Col. Wallace 
R. Cheves. Atlanta: Foote & Davies 416 
Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. The history of the 
274th Regiment, 70th Division, in World 
\ ar I] 


WEAPONS OF WORLD WAR II. By 
Major General G. M. Barnes. D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 317 Pages; $7.50. Pic- 
tures and text of America’s weapons in 
World War II written by a wartime as- 
sistant chief of ordnance. 


[HE GUN DIGEST. By Charles R. Ja- 
cobs, Editor. Grosset & Dunlap. 162 Pages; 
Illustrated; $1.25. Third annual edition of 
an encyclopedia of guns. 


SPORTING GUNS. By Jack O'Connor. 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 94 Pages; Illustrated; 
$1.25. The Gun and Ammunition Editor 
if Outdoor Life advises on choosing the 
right kind of gun. 


MONTGOMERY. By Alan Moorehead. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 255 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $4.00. A life of Montgomery 
by the author of Eclipse. “ . in no sense 
a retutation of Ingersoll’s book, it does show 
both sides.” 


[HE UNITED NATIONS AT WORK: 
BASIC DOCUMENTS. World Peace 
Foundation. 147 Pages; $.40. 


THE AIR WEAPON 1914-1916, Vol- 
ume Il of Winged Mars. By John R. 
Cuneo. The Military Service Publishing 
Company. 503 Pages; $5.00. The develop- 
ment and use of military aviation during 
the first two years of World War I. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
MEDICINE. By Richard Harrison 
Shryock. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 473 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $5.00. The story of med 
ical science from the Seventeenth Century 
to the present day, stressing the close rela- 
tion between medicine and the social his 
tory of humanity. 

REVOLUTION BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
By Ruth and Leonard Greenup. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 266 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $4.00. An account of 
what happened in Argentina during the 
war years and a picture of the political con 
ditions there. 


DIRTY EDDIE. By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
The Viking Press. 240 Pages; $2.75. A 
novel about a sleek black pig with a fat 
movie contract, plus some other characters. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SO 
VIET ECONOMIC SYSTEM. By Alex 
ander Baykov. The Macmillan Company. 
514 Pages; Index; $6.00. “An historical 
introduction to the description of the pres 
ent-day system in its principal aspects and 
problems.” 


LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES IN 
THE ARMED SERVICES. By Robert 
John Matthew. American Council on Edu 
cation. 211 Pages; $2.50. Detailed report 
on foreign area and language instruction in 


the ASTP, Navy Schools of Military Gov 


ernment and Administration, the Japanese 


Language Schools of the Army, and the 
Civil Affairs Training Schools. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. By Peter J. 
Steincrohn, M.D. Doubleday & Co. 191 
Pages; $2.50. Discussion of the symptoms 
and treatment of high blood pressure for 
the layman. 


TITO’S [MPERIAL COMMUNISM. By 
R. H. Markham. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 292 Pages; $4.00. A study 
of the present régime in Yugoslavia. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RUMOR. By 
Gordon W. Allport and Leo Postman. 
Henry Holt and Company. 247 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $3.50. How a rumor 
starts, travels and can be recognized, by 
two of our leading psychiatrists. 


THE LAST DAYS OF HITLER. By H. 
R. Trevor-Roper. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 254 Pages; Index; $3.00. A British 
Intelligence officer gives the result of his 
investigation. 


TO THE BITTER END. By Hans Bernd 
Gisevius. Houghton Mifflin Company. 632 
Pages; Index; $4.00. An informal history 
of the Third Reich. 


WHITE'S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 
By Wilbur W. White. The World Pub 
lishing Company. 378 Pages; $3.50. “A 
comprehensive, up-to-date guide to inter 
national politics and world affairs, compiled 
by a distinguished political scientist. De 
fines words and phrases relating to every 
aspect of politics and public affairs.” 




















GUN BOOKS 


PRACTICAL DOPE 


ON THE .22 
By FRED NESS 

The inside word on the .22 rifle and 
all its wildcat variants—218, 219, the 
220 Swift and the host of cartridges 
which have grown up around the 220 

For the man who has not kept in touch 
with developments in the small-bore field, 
PRACTICAL DOPE ON THE .22 will 
come as a terrific shock—if only because 
some of the variants on the old, familiar 
.22 caliber cartridge now developed twice 
the velocity of service ammunition com 


bined with pin-point accuracy and almost 


incredible shocking power. 


$41.00 




















RIMFIRE RIFLEMAN 


By EDWARDS BROWN 


RIMFIRE RIFLEMAN is a new ap- 
proach to the question of 
the first half of the book is 


devoted to a running narrative of a man 


small-bore 


shooting 


and his son who take up small-bore shoot 
ing as a hobby; the second half of the 
book is devoted to practical dope on rifles, 
which Mr. 
Brown has picked up in years of experi- 


cartridges, ballistics, etc., 


ence with small-bore target shooting 


$4.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 















































DOWN RAMP 
By Brig. Gen. William F. Heavey 


DOWN RAMP, The Story of the Army 
Amphibian Engineers, is the story of the 
miracleemen who put the infantry on the 
far shore in hundreds of landings during 
World War Il. 

Adopting a tactic which had been thor 
oughly discredited in the past by repeated 
failures, the Army developed amphibious 
operations to a fine point. DOWN RAMP 
tells the story of Army development of the 
landing operation and of the six Amphib 
ian Engineer Brigades which got the troops 
m the beach and the supplies across it. 


$5.00 




















DARK DECEMBER 
By ROBERT C. MERRIAM 


Here's the first complete study of the 
origins, planning and execution of the Ger- 
man drive through the Ardennes in winter 
1944—the Battle of the Bulge. Mr. Mer- 
riam, then a member of the Army His- 
torical Division, was with the 7th Armored 
Division during the Battle of the Bulge 
and saw a great deal of it first hand. He is 
also one of the authors of the five-volume 
history of the Battle prepared by the His- 
torical Division. His book is an accurate 
account of one of the bitterest and most 
difficult campaigns of the European war, 
and explodes a lot of legends which have 
grown up around it. 


$3.00 
Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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CREATURES OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 
By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday & 
Co. 314 Pages; $2.75. Fifteen stories by 
one of our most respected contemporary 
authors. 


HE NEVER CAME BACK. By Paul 
Tabori. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. 224 Pages; $2.75. A Nazi leader tries 
to escape from Germany to start the Nazi 
idea once more. A novel of suspense. 


THE HIGH COST OF PREJUDICE. By 
Bucklin Moon. New York: Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc. 168 Pages; $2.50. The inefh- 
ciencies of racial discrimination. 


HELLBOX. By John O’Hara. New York: 
Random House. 210 Pages; $2.50. Twenty- 
six of John O'Hara's short stories. Many 
have appeared in the New Yorker. 


THE HARDER THEY FALL. By Budd 
Schulberg. New York: Random House. 
343 Pages; $3.00. The author of What 
Makes Sammy Run? brings forth a story 
of the prize ring and the fight racket. 


THE GARRETSON CHRONICLE. By 
Gerald Warner Brace. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. 383 I ages; $3.0. 
Fiction—“An intimate record of the life 
and times of three generations of a New 
England family. . 24 


YANKEE COAST. By Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 333 Pages; Illustrated; $4.00. 
\ description of Maine, its people and the 
way they live. 


THE AIRCRAFT BUILDERS. By Nigel 
Balchin. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 96 Pages; $.18. An account of 
British aircraft production 1935-1945. 


MODERN JAPAN AND SHINTO NA- 
TIONALISM. By D. C. Holtom. The 
University of Chicago Press. 226 Pages; 
Index; $2.75. Revised edition of a stand- 
ard work on Shintoism, which discusses the 
present place of Shinto nationalism under 
allied military government. 


THE REACH OF THE MIND. By J. B. 
Rhine. William Sloane Associates, Inc. 234 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.50. A discus- 
sion of the powers and mystery of the mind 
by a prominent psychologist. 


RIMFIRE RIFLEMAN. By Edwards 
Brown. Military Service Publishing Co. 
320 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $4.00. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 1945-1947. By Joku C. Camp- 
bell. Harper & Brothers. 585 Pages; Index; 
$5.00. An authoritative account of our 
foreign relations from the end of the war 
to the spring of 1947. 


STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY. By Rus- 
sell Hill. Harper & Brothers. 260 Pages; 
Index; $3.00. A discussion of the basic 
conflict now going on in Germany between 
Russia and the Western powers. 





























VULNERABILITY To 
ATOMIC BOMss 


By ANSLEY J. COALE 


The first over-all consideration of 


the major military and indust; 


Aid Preluce 
questions raised by the atomic bom 
Coale considers the reduction of yy. 
nerability under the terms of any ¢ 
fective agreement which might 
made to control the atom bomb, ani HB ,.. 

a Art of 
under the terms of an effective agre: As 
ment and unlimited armament. A 
outlines the new elements introduces 
by the atom bomb, examines the ch ase 

° e Cho: 
acteristics of the bomb, methods o fore 
delivery, possibilities of defense, ani 
other methods of mass warfare + 
ot 
radiological and biological. bad: 
And finally, he outlines the step: 

P he 
which must be taken to reduce ou 9p °° 
vulnerability. 

82.00 
~ 
Order from r 
~ 
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MANUAL 


12 Months That Changed the World (Lesueur) 


| U. S. at War (G.P.O.) 
The War Reports (Marshall, King, Arnold) 
We Caught Spies (Schwarzwalder) 
World War |! (Shugg and DeWeerd) .... 


Air Forces in Action 
Air Forces Reader (Carlisle) 
Air Offensive Against Germany (Michie) .. 
America’s Fighting Planes in Action (Kinert) 
Our Fighting Planes (Kinert) 
Target Germany (VII! Bomber Command . 


The books listed here are available 
for prompt shipment. Use the handy 
order form at the bottom of this page. 


3.00 
1.00 
7.50 
3.00 
3.75 


3.75 
2.00 
1.00 
3.75 
1.00 


CBI Theater 


Surgeon (Seagrove) 

Cloth edition 3.00. Fighting Forces edition 
Retreat With Stilwell (Belden 
Merrill's Marauders (Official) 
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in Burma (Eldridge) 


Burma 


oacoby 
Wrath 
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Diaries 
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n World War II (Silvera) 4.00 
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© 1943—Report on the Army (Gen. Marshall) 
th edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition. .25 
1945—General Marshall's Report 
Paper edition 1.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Map supplement 
Missions (Zacharias) ..... di 
Session Speeches of Winstes Churchill 4 
d Speeches and Statements of General 
the Army George C. Marshall 
Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edition .25 
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Eisenhower's Report (6 June 44-8 May 45) ..... 1.00 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) ............... 2.00 
48 Million Tons te Eisenhower (Leigh) ........ 2.00 


From the Volturno to the Winter Line (Official). .25 


Invasion (Wertenboker) ...............-ccceee 2.50 
lavesion Glary GGNININE 416 cose deunesccecns 2.75 
Invasion in the Snow (Landon-Davies) ... 2.50 
Modern Battle (Thompson) .................-- 25 
The Monastery |Majdalany) ................+- 2.00 
My Three Years With Eisenhower (Butcher) ... 5.00 
New York to Oberplan (101!st Inf.) (Hardin) ... 2.50 
Omaha Beachhead (WD Historical) . 1.50 
Patton and His Third Army (Wallace) 3.00 
Purple Heart Valley (Bourke-White) 3.00 
Saint Lo (G.P.O.) see so Ce 
Og Ee A ee .55 
The Last Phase (Millis) 2.50 
The Six Weeks War (Draper) ...............- 3.00 
Tank Fighter Team (Gerard) 1.25 
Top Secret (Ingersoll) 3.00 
Up Front (Mauldin) 1.00 


Volturno — .35 


War in the West (Villefroy) ................. 2.50 
North African Theater 

Artist at War (Biddle) 3.50 

The Battle is the Pay-Off (Ingersoll) 


Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 


Dont Blame the Generals (Morehead) 3.50 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) 2.50 
One Damn Thing After the Other (Troener) . 2.50 
Operation in North Africon Waters . 5.00 


Pipeline to Battle (Rainier) 


Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 


Pacific Theater 


Admiralties .40 
The Assault (Marines on lwo Jima) renedentte 2.50 
Bridge to Victory (Handleman) 2.00 

apture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There 

Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) .. 25 
General Wainwright's Story (Wainwright & 

Considine) 3.00 
Green Armor (White) 3.00 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 


Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 





Guam .35 
Hard Way Home (Braly) 3.50 | 
nterrogation of Japanese Officials iG. P.O.) 

Vol. | 1.50. Vol. Il 1.50 
Island Victory (Marshall) 


Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 


| Saw the Fall of the Philippines (Romulo) sone Ge 
The Last Chapter (Pyle) 2.50 
Leyte Calling (St. John) 2.00 
Men on Bataan (Hersey) 2.50 
Papuan Campaign sent .50 
Marines in Action 

And A Few Marines (Thomason) . 3.00 
Betio Beachhead (Holcomb & Vandegrift) 2.50 
eens Wet Oe. ccccsvdschedacrtnsaunene 5.00 
ee, goo de vec caeennnth sinees 3.00 
The Long and the Short and the Tall (Josephy) . 3.00 
Marines At War (Crone) ............0005- 3.00 
On To Westword (Sherrod) .............6005. 3.00 
A Ribbon ond A Star (Monks & Falter) ie: a 2.75 
Semper Fidelis (Marines in Pacific—1942-45) 4.50 
U. S. Marines on lwo Jima (Five Marine Combat 

Figiiers) ne cape patyceny ay .25 
Uncommon Valor (Six Marine Combat 

eS ae oe 3.00 

Navy in Action 

America’s Navy in World War Il .........-- .25 
Battle Report—Peari Harbor to the Coral Seo 

(Karig & Kelly) ‘ Vol. 1 3.50 
Battle Report—Vol. I! (Atlantic War) ....... 3.50 
Battle Report—Vol. Ii! (Middle Phase) ...... 5.00 
Battle for Leyte Gulf (Woodward) .......... 4.00 
British Navy's Air Arm (Rutter) ial uss a 
Carrier Wor (Jensen) 2.50 
Destroyers ln AION 2.0 cccsessscvccescscsens 2.50 
The Navy's Air War (Ed. by Buchanan) ....... 3.50 
The Navy's Wor (Pratt) ...........00eeees 2.75 
Queen of the Flat-tops Uohnston) 3.00 
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They Were Expendable (White) 


Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 
This is the Navy (Cont) .........-seeceeeecees 25 
Unit Histories 

Battle of Germany (84th Division) ............. 5.00 

Children of Yesterday (24th Division) ......... 3.00 

Down Ramp (Heavey) 5.00 
Forging the Thunderbolt (History of the Armored 

DUN ‘ecu croudevvaves echo cdbeseanesaGede 4.00 

History of 2d Engineer Special Brigode ....... 6.00 

Marsmen in Burma (Randolph) ............... 6.50 


One Damned Island After Another (7th Air Force) 3.75 


Report After Action (103d Infantry Division) ... 3.00 
347th Infantry Pictorial Review .............+. 4.00 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) ........ 3.50 
Timberwolf (104th Division) ...............+. 4.00 
Spearhead (3rd Arm'd. Division) ............ 3.50 
NY TD 6 ons vn cvn ogen¥ctielt 4.00 
I EOE oro os can beens edhe on 5.00 
324th Regiment (Inf.) .. 4.00 
With the 114th Regt. in E.T.O . 2.00 
274th Regiment (70th Div.) (Snow Ridges 8 

Pillboxes) (Col. Cheves) 1 a ieee 5.00 

BACKGROUND OF THE WAR AND 

PEACE 
One World 

Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) ......... 3.50 
RB ae 1.98 
Freedom: Its Meaning (Anshen) .............. 4.00 
Future of American Secret Intelligence (Pettee) 2.00 
Geography of the Peace (Spykman) ......... 2.75 
History of the World Since 1914 ........ 1.00 
Human Nature and Enduring Peace (Murphy) . 3.50 
Cee Wee CED co hcvecankatennsaeeonnawe 2.00 
Outline History of Europe, 1815 to 1944 ies 
Pillars of Peace (Army Information School) ... 1.00 
Signposts of Experience (Snow) .............- 2.75 
Time for Decision (Welles) ..............+-05- 3.00 





BEST SELLING NOVELS 


The Infantry Journal Book Service stocks 
the best in modern fiction. It can furnish 
you with any best seller in print. 











America 


America's Foreign Policies (Bailey) ........... 25 
America's Strategy in World Politics (Spykman) 3.75 
3 


Hawaii: The 49th State (Clork) .............. .00 
Pe Se, EE Sabinysscunpeaaneute 5.00 
Under Cover (Carlson) ............ 1.49 
U. S. Foreign Policy (Lippmann) .............. 23 
U. S. and Its Place in World Affairs 
OS 2 ee ae ee 3.25 
U. S. War Aims (Lippmann) ..............-- 1.50 
Asia and the Pacific 
China: A Short History (Lattimore) ........ 3.00 
East and West of Suez (Badeau) ............. .25 
Filipinos and Their Country (Porter) ........ ae 
Introduction to India (Moraes and Stimson) ... 2.00 
Korea Looks Ahead (Grajdanzev) .......... 25 
Pacific Islands in War and Peace (Keesing) ... .25 
Solution in Asia (Lattimore) ..............+.. 2.00 
Wartime China (Stewart) ...........e00ee0e- .25 
British Empire 
A Roving Commission (Churchill) ............- 1.75 
East of Malta—West of Suez (Bartimeus) ..... 2.50 
Empire in the Changing World (Hancock) ....  .25 
The English People (Brogan) .............+. 3.00 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) ...........+- 3.00 
Report on India (Raman) 
Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Europe 
Tee NES. g nnvconandaetds seeewecevchsrege 3.50 
Balkan Background (Newman) ..........-... 2.50 
Barbed Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) ............ 3.50 
The Middle East (Ben-Horin) .........-......-. 3.50 








The Netherlands (Edited by Bartholomew 
gee a Se ee ae 
We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 
Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces 


Germany 

American Military Gov't in aol (Hag 
The German Army (Rosinski) . ; ; 
The German Soldier (Goodfriend) . 
Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 

Cloth edition 1.00. Fighting Forces ec 
Last Days of Hitler (Trevor-Roper) 
The Nazi State (Ebenstein) 

Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces ed 
Next Germany 


Japan 
History of Japan (Latourette) ........ 
Japan and the Japanese (from Fortune) . 
Japan's Military Masters (Lory) 
Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edi 
The Jap Soldier (Goodfriend) 
Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher) 


Cloth edition 2.00, Fighting Forces edition 


Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) 


Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition 


Traveler From Tokyo (Morris) 


USSR 


Development of the Soviet Economic System 
Guide to the Soviet Union (Mandel) .... 
RR ae ee ae oe 
The Russian Army (Kerr) ............... 
The Soviet Far East (Mandel) 
eS Oe eee 
Through the Russian Back Door (Lauderback} 


Guidebooks and Atlases 


Atlas of Global Geography (Raisz) 
Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas 
Look at America 


Doolittle Report 
Soldier Poem (Lanham) 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 


Air Forces 


Aviation Annual of 1947 ................ 
Army Flyer (Arnold & Eaker) 
Guide to A.A.F. 

Cloth edition 2.50. Paper edition 


Winged Mars (Cuneo) Vol. | 

Winged Mars Vol. || (The Air Weapon 
SPEED chieancekndeviecnppeunweues ss 

Winged Warfare (Arnold and Eaker) ....... 


Ground Forces 


Army Ground Forces (What You Should Know 


About) (Greene) 
He's in the Paratroops Now (Rathmore) ... 
Wor on Wheels (Kutz) ............002-005 
We Jumped to Fight (Raff) 


THE NAVY 


American Sea Power Since 1775 
(Ed. by Allan Wescott) 
Annapolis Today (Banning) 
Book of the Navy (Roberts & Brentano) .. 
Command at Sea (Cope) 
Mahan on Sea Power (Livezey) ......--- 
Naval Officer's Guide (Forster & Cady) . 
Noval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) . 
Now Hear This (Kelly and Motley) ..... - 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) 


Toward a New Order of Sea Power (Sprout) 


THE MARINE CORPS 


Guidebook for Marines (Official) 
History of the U.S.M.C. (Metcalf) 
Your Marine Corps in World War II 

(Leatherneck) 


Official History of the A.A.F. (Major McCoy) . 
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\LITARY THOUGHT AND STRATEGY 


ower and Total War (Caldwell) .......... 
bious Warfare and Combined Operations 

eyes) 
Forces as a Career (Callahan) 

snd Policy (Nickerson) 

A { the Future (de Gaulle) 
av of War (Sun-Tzu) 
j ' War on Land (Burne) 
A and Strategy (Compiled by Farago) .... 
ned Operations 

e (Von Leeb) 

t and Aerial Werfare (Sigaud) 

work of Battle (Burr) 

rick the Great (Phillips) 
mentals of Naval Worfare (Levert) 

als and Generalship (Wavell) 
siship: Its Diseases & Their Cure 

e to Naval Strategy (Brodie) 
mooct of War (Herring) 
1g Operations (Vagts) 

The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 
Fighting Forces edition 

s Art of War 

kers of Modern Strategy (Earle) 
Maneuver in War (Willoughby) 
tory Staff: Its History and Development 
Hittle) 
sleon and Modern War (Lanza) 
tional Security and the General Staff (Nelson) 

e of Modern Warfare (Falls) 

On War (Clausewitz) 
Principles of War (Clausewitz) 
Reveries on the Art of War (De Saxe) 
Roots of Strategy (Phillips) 2° : 
Studies on War (Infantry Journal) ...... 
rise in War (Erfurth) 
e Will Be No Time (Borden) . 
of Air Power (Blunt) 
d National Policy (A syllabus) 


errr eee eee eee ee eee 


Use 


Wor on 


MILITARY TRAINING 


General 


26: Advanced Map and Aerial Photo Reading 
21-510: Army Arithmetic .................-: 
Army Officer's Notebook (Morgan) .......... 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill (Lentz) .. 
27-250: Cases on Military Government 
Combat Communications (Allen) 
ae capes i cewnescsécesse dhe 
—_ Inteliigence (Schwien) .... 

ned FSR and SOFM (from 100-5, 

100 20 and 101-5) . ‘ 
100-20: Command and Employment of Air Power 
Control of Venereal Disease (Vonderlehr and 

a ee ane ee 

30: Conventional Signs, Symbols, 

Abbreviations (Military) ............. 
21-40: Defense Against Chemical Attack ...... 
Defense Against Chemical Warfare (Restricted). 
Drill and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) .... 
Driver Training (McCloskey) 
21-25: Elementary Map and Aerial Photo Reading 
21-11: First Aid for Soldiers ................. 
Front-Line Intelligence (Chandler and Robb) .. 
Ges Warfare (Waitt) 

Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edition 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) .................... 
tow to Abandon Ship (Banigan) 

Cloth edition 1.00. Fighting Forces edition 
Jentification (Insignia of all Armies) ........ 
1 Individual Clothing and Equipment .... 
D. R., 1946 

Cloth edition 1.25. Paper edition 
signia of the Services (Brown) 

Interior Guard Duty 


"100-10, 


and 


few | 


> 


o 


Keep ‘Em Rolling (McCloskey) ............... 

‘op and Aerial Photo Reading Complete .... 
>» Reading for the Soldier (Goodfriend) ... 

‘edical Soldier's Handbook ............ 


Military Government 
tary Medical Manual ......... 
tory and Naval Recognition Book (Bunkley) 
tory Preventive Medicine (Durham) . 
10: Military Sanitation and First Aid 
5: Military Training 


OCTOBER, 1947 


2.50 


2.50 


5.00 
1.25 
1.95 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
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1.50 | 


2.50 
2.00 
1.00 


-25 
-35 
25 
1.50 
25 
290 
15 
2.50 


25 
25S 


25 
2.50 
20 


1.00 
1.50 
-10 
-50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
5 
4.50 
3.00 
3.25 
.40 
5 


| 2-30: Recon 


Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Tibbits) .. 
Use of Numbers (Morgan) ....... 
Weether Principles (Kraght) 


Armored Forces 
17-5: Armored Force Drill . 
17-27: Armored 8lmm. Mortar Squad and Plat 
17-42: Armored intantry Battalion 
17-40: Armored Infantry Company 
Armored Warfare (Lectures on FSR II!) (Fuller) 
2-7: Cavalry Drill Regulations, Mechanized . 
2-20: Cavalry Recon. Troop, Mechanized 
2-15: Employment of Cavalry . 
17-50: Logistics ... 
Machine Warfare (Fuller) 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition 
Modern Reconnaissance (Cavalry Journal) 
9-1250: Ord. Maint.: 37mm. Gun Matériel 

(Tank) MS and Mé 
Squadron. Mechanized 
18-20: Tact. Employment of T.D. Plat. Self-Prop 
18-5: Tact Employ. Tank Destroyer Unit 
18-24: TD Pioneer Platoon .. 
18-22: TD Recon. Platoon 
Tank Fighter Team (Gerard) 
Tanks (Icks) 


Engineers 


5-10 FM Construction and Routes of 
Communication , 

5-25: Engr. FM Explosives and Demolitions 

5-15: Engr. FM Field Fortifications .. 

5-6: Engr. FM Oper. of Engr. Field Units 

5-35: Engr. FM Reference Data ‘ 

5-5: Engr. FM Troops and Operations 

21-105: Engr. Soldiers Handbook 

Engineer Training Notebook (Official) 


Engr 


5-315: Fire Protection by Troop Org. in T/O 
5-296: Ground Water Supply for Mil. Oper 

| 5-271: Light Stream-Crossing Equipage 
8-220: Medical Dept. Soldiers Handbook 
5-475: Military Diving ..... 
5-350: Military Pipeline ivtem 
5-310: Military Protective Constr. Against Air 


6 ge ren ee eetamhenes 2.50 
Officer's Manual (Moss) EPAPER ED 2.50 
100-5: Operations pebevbadsennGenneal sated e -50 
1-705: Physical Fitness for Flying .......... .25 
ee OEE CRIN cos ceacavedcescaceeess -50 | 
21-20: Physical Training 75 
ee ae ee .50 
Preventive Maintenance ...............000005 1.00 
Quartermaster Emergency Handbook ..... 1.00 
Riot Control (Wood) ........ 2.00 
Secret ond Urgent (Pratt) .................. 1.00 
a ee ee 25 
Se I gis oie ake u is pe mae we bears -20 
101-5: SOFM Staff and Combat Orders ... 25 
Spies and Saboteurs (What the Citizen Should 
Know About) (Irwin & Johnson) ........... 2.50 
RE EE I No conc snvencarereudevess 25 
State Defense Force Manual ............ 1.00 
20-15: Tents and Tent Pitching ........ -20 
BP TOUNIIIIED io cauacdevncecnacniawecs 5 
Infantry 
Combat Problems for Small Units .... 1.00 
Essentials of Infantry Training 
Cloth edition 2.00. Paper edit 1.50 
7-25: Hq. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm. 15 
Heavy Weapons Manual ...... 2.59 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) ...... 3.09 
infantry im Battle ...6..ccccsces 3.09 
72-20: Jungle Warfare ...... 25 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) 2.09 
3-375: Portable Flame Throwers MI and MIA] .20 
Scouting and Patrolling ...... 25 
21-75: Scouting, Patrolling and Sniping .390 
9-1535: Sights, M4 and M3 (For 60mm. and 81mm 
Mortar Matériels) Sights M2A3, M2Al, M2 
(81mm. Mortar) ......... P .10 
11-431: Target Range Communication Systems 10 
Air Forces 
| Roger Wilco: ABC of Radio for Flyers 2.59 
5-240: Aerial Photography ........ 39 
Aircraft Mathematics (Walling and Hil) 1.75 
Aircraft Navigation (Sewart, Nichols, Walling, 
Hill) 2.09 











DEAR FATHERLAND 
REST QUIETLY 


By Margaret Bourke-White 


A study of Germany in photos and text by 
one of America’s outstanding photogra- 
phers. $3.00. 











Air Navigation (Zim) 3.00 
Attitude (Lederer) .. ; aan 
Aviation Annual of 1947 eeedbuk x 00s 5.00 
Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) 3.25 
Bombardment Aviation (Ayling) 2.50 
Celestial Navigation (A.W.T.I.) 1.00 
Codes and Ciphers (Morgan) ... .60 
Combat Aviation (Ayling) ................... 2.59 
Electrical Principles (Stone) ....... 1.25 
Electrical Shop (Stone) ...... .49 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) 3.75 
Engine Principles (Etchison) ..... 1.75 
Flight Crew Training Program (A. Ww. T.I.) a5 
Flight Principles (Crites) ............ .60 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) ........ 1.00 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) ....... .25 
Jordanoft's Illustrated Aviation Dictionery 3.50 
Loading and Cruising (Ford) ........... 1.090 
1-900: Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees .25 
Mechanical Principles (Crites) ........ .60 
Mechanics Handbook (A.W.T.1.) ..... .60 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 1.75 
Northern Routes (A.W.T.|.) 25 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) .25 
ou ede wen s-cee-s 1.50 
Radio Operating (Stone) ...........665. .60 
Radio Principles (Stone) ........... . 1.00 
Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) . 25 
Stock Clerk's Manual (Brock) ...... 1.00 


Attack 

5-275: Pneumatic Pontoon Bridge M3 

5-274: Portable Steel Highway Bridges H-10 
and H-20 

272: Steel Teoniivnr Bridge Eavipees M2 

236: Surveying Tables 

-230: Topographic Drafting . 

8-285: Treatment of Casualties from Chemical 
Agents . 

5-273: 25-ton Pontoon Bridge Model 1940 

5-295: Water Supply and Water Purification 

5-297: Well Drilling . 


www 


Psychology and Leadership 


All But Me and Thee (Cooke) 
Educational Psychology (Pintner, 
Crow, Smith) . 

Fear in Battle (Dollard) . 
Leadership for American Army Leaders (Munson) 
Management and Morole (Roethlisberger) 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 
Psychology for the Armed Services (Edited by 
REE co céemtawanios 

Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Cloth edition 1.50. Paper edition 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) 
The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 


Ryan, West, 


Weapons and Weapon Training 


Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 
9-1900: Ammunition, General 
Amateur Gun Craftsman (Howe) 
Armament and History (Fuller) 
Automatic Weapons of the World 
23-25: Bayonet ... - 

Black Powder Snapshots 

23-55: Browning M.G. Cal. 30 


9-226: Browning M.G. Caliber .50 M2 
Watercooled and mounts 
23-65: Browning M.G. Cal. 50, Hb. M2 


Colt-Dragoon Pistols (Carl Metzger) ........ 
Common Sense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) 


| Complete Guide to Hand Loading (Sharpe) 


2.50 
.60 
1.00 


4.00 


25 
-25 
2.00 
2.95 


5.00 


4.00 
2.59 
7.50 


5.00 
50 
5 

3. 00 

6.06 

8.00 
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Comprehensive Small Arms Manval 2.00 
Crow Shooting (Popowski) 2.50 
Firearms of the Confederacy 12.50 
For Permanent Victory (Johnsen & Haven) 7.50 
Great Shooting Stories (Ludlum) 3.00 
un Care and Repair (Chapel) 3.75 
yun Digest (Jacobs) 1.25 
tel « Hatcher 5.00 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 25 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Coates) .50 
Mauser Pistols (Smith) 5.00 
9-2900: Military Explosives .20 
Military il Arms (Smith) 5.00 
Modern yunsmithing (Baker 4.50 
smit vols) per set 15.00 
Muzzle Loading Rifle 7.00 
NRA k A 10.90 
9 Ordnance Field Maintenance 30 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. 1 (Restricted) 2.50 
Swdnance Field Guide, Vol. I! (Restricted) 2.50 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. Ii! (Restricted) 2.50 
, Or e Field Manval 15 
? Ord. Maint: Thompson Submachine Gur 
Cal. 45, M192BAl .10 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Fred Ness) 4.00 
Practical Manual for Guns (Decker) 1.50 
Rifle in America 15.00 
Rifles and Machine Guns of the World's Armies 
»hnsor 
7.50 a8 
: , 4.09 
Sharp's R Smitt 3.50 
Shot n the wlands (Holland 7.50 
Shotgunning in the Uplands (Holland) 7.59 
jle Shot Rifles (Grant 5.00 
9.1990. ° | Arms Ammunition 15 
Sporting Guns (O'Connor) 1.25 
Story of Weapons and Tactics (Wintringham 25 
23-40: Thompson Submachine Gun, Cal. 4 
M1928A1 8 
23-10: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30. M1903 .25 

. Rifle 30 MI) 55 
23.6: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1917 45 
Walther Pistols (Smith) 2.00 
Weapons of World War I! 7.50 
Weapons for the Future Johnson & Haven) .25 
When the Doas Bark Treed (Boker) 3.00 
Whitney Firearms 7.00 
Wild-Cat Cartridges 5.00 | 

MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 
12-250: Administration .50 
100-10: Administration 20 
Administration of the Army (Official) 10 
12-220: Administration: The Division and 
Larger Installations .20 
12-255: Administration Procedure 30 
4 iting for Lost, Damaged and 
Stolen Property .30 
14.210: Account ng for Public Sande. 45 
| The Army Clerk .40 
Army Food and Messing 3.00 
14.509: Army Pay Tables .40 
Army Personnel System (Official) 10 
Army Writer (Klein) 2.50 
Articles of War (Tillotson) 3.00 
Battery Duties 25 
Company Duties 25 
rr ndence (with sup p.) .35 
Court-Mortial Practical Guide (McCarthy) 1.00 
14-502: Enlisted Men's Pay and Allowances ... .60 
).235: Enlisted Pers: Discharge and Release 
from Active Duty .20 
12-238: Enlisted Personnel Retlcement 15 
Fourth Horseman (Doherty) 1.00 
Group Feeding (Kaiser) 5.00 
Index to A.R. (Official) oe .65 
Lowful Action of State Mil. Forces (Holland) 

Cloth edition 3.00. Paper edition 1.50 
Manual for Courts-Martial .............-e008- 1.00 
Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Wiener) 1.00 
Occupation of Enemy Territory (Public 

Opinion Quarterly) . 1.25 
14-501; Officer's Pay and Allowonces -25 
Practica’ Manual of Martial Law (Wiener) 2.50 
12-236: Preporation of Separation Forms 15 
14-1010: Property Auditing Procedures 15 
27-10: Rules of Land Warfore .20 
12-230: Service Record 25 
The Soldier and His Family 2.00 | 
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Soldier and the Law (McComsey & tdwards) 2.50 | 
$.0.P. for a Regimental Adjutant 10 
So You're Going Overseas (Barker) ........... .25 
4-503: Travel Allowances and W.D. Personnel .25 
27-251: Treaties Governing Land Worfore .... .30 
MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 

Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) Rel nae ee By 3.50 
Beginning of the U.S. Army (Jacobs) ........ 5.00 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 2.50 
Du Picq's Battle Studies 2.00 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasey) 4.00 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) 25 
Indian-Fighting Army (Dewney) ere 3.50 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby) .......... 2.00 
Military Institutions of the Romans (Vegetivs) .. 1.50 
Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know 

About DE .«i  ebccswenssd berebeeeenwes 2.50 
175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) ie eee 2.50 
Short History of the Army and Navy (Pratt) . .25 
Warfore (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) ..... 5.00 
War Through the Ages (Montross) ‘ 5.00 
World Military History, Outline of (Mitchell) .. 3.50 

Early American Wars 

American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. | .........- 5.00 
American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. Il .........- 5.00 
America in Arms (Palmer) .25 
Big Shy (Gullerie) ... .ccccccccccvcageccccses 3.50 
ee :téC ere 3.00 
| Fought With Custer (Hunt) .............++4+- 3.50 
Pe Se Be 6 os coevewsincvessscccunki .25 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) .25 
Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) .........- 2.00 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) ........ 2.00 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding) 6.00 
Wiese oh WHR Gi cas vchscedaniesis 3.00 





MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


The Infantry Journal Book Service stocks 
most of the titles in the Modern Library 
series. For a list of all Modern Library 
books write the Book Service. Modern Li- 
brary books are $1.25 a copy; Modern 
Library Giants are $1.95 a copy; Illustrated 
Modern Library books are $2.50 a copy. 











Civil War 


Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Milton) 


Cloth edition 3.75. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Conflict (Milton) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Experiment in Rebellion (Dowdey) ............ 3.75 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 volumes, each .. 5.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) .......... 3.50 
Lincoln the President (Randall), 2 vols. ........ 7.50 
Memoirs of a Volunteer (Beatty) ............. 3.50 
Reveille in Washington (Leech) ............-- 3.75 
Scarlet Patch (Lancaster) .........-..-e-eeeee 3.00 
Strategy in the Civil War (Deaderick) ......... 2.50 
Three Days (Longstreet) .........s0eeeeeeeee 2.75 
Touched With Fire (Howe) ..............0000. 3.00 
Volunteer's Adventures (DeForest) ............ 3.00 
War Years With Jeb Stuart (Blackford) ........ 3.00 

World War | 
Americans vs. Germans (By American Soldiers) .25 
Fighting Tanks 1916-32 (Jones, Rarey, Icks) .... 2.50 
Great Soldiers of the First Worla War (DeWeerd) .25 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson ond Prott) ....... .25 
Report on Demobilization (Mock & Thurber) ... 3.00 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) .......... 2.00 
BIOGRAPHIES 
An American Doctor's Odyssey (Heiser) ....... 3.50 
Big Yonkee (Blanfort) ..........-.+seeeeeenes 4.00 
Great Soldiers of the Second World War 
DUNO. Gc adGencconchbessteveuse veut 3.75 


| John J. Pershing—My Friend and Class 
emma we, MO ee ee 


Madome Curie (Eve Curie) 





McNair: Educator of an Army (Kahn) -_ 
Montgomery (Moorehead) ....... .- 
Soldier of Democracy: Eisenhower (Dav My 
THE ATOMIC AGE 
The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power & \ 
Order (Brodie) ............ 
| Atomic Energy (Smyth) 2.08 
Dawn Over Zero (Laurence) i 
Pe 3.00 
| Explaining The Atom (Hecht) ...... 27 
Journal of Immunology ......... 1 : 
| Must Destruction Be Our Destiny eowed on 
00 
Nucleonics (U. S. Navy) ............. 1.00 
| One World or None (American Scientists 1.00 
| Operation Crossroads (Official Photos) 3.00 
Our Atomic World (Los Alamos scientists 50 
Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to A-B 
POO 5 wc snvstcsccsiabeneene 2.00 
Report on International Control of Atomic Ene 35 
| SCIENCE 
| Animals of the Pacific World 25 
| 1-240: Arctic Manual ...... 25 
Arctic Manual (Stefansson) 3.00 
| Birds of the Philippines ............... 3.75 
1-231: Elementary Weather for Pilot Trainees 10 
First Year College Chemistry (Lewis) .... 1.00 
First Year College Physics ............ 75 
Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World 
(Nichols and Bartsch) 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Handbook of Elementary Physics (Lindsay) 2.40 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) .. 2.00 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night ..... 10 
Insects of the Pacific World (Curran) 

Cloth edition 3.75. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 

Cloth edition 3.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Navigation for Marines and Aviators (Polowe) 5.00 
Pacific Ocean Handbook (Mears) . 1.00 
The Pacific World (Osborn) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition .50 
Plant Life of the Pacific World (Merrill) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) . 2.00 
Reptiles of the Pacific World an jada 25 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) . sh ceensd ee 3.00 
Rockets & Space Travel (Ley) .............. 3.75 
Survival 

Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Treasury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley) 3.95 

| What to Do Aboard a Transport (Group of 
Scientists) 
| Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 

SPORTS 

| Bait Casting With a Thermometer ........ 1.50 
| Fishing Tackle Digest .............. 1,25 
“Pees 1.50 
Hunting In the Rockies (0° Connor) 5.00 
| 

LANGUAGE BOOKS 
eS eee 2.00 


Blitz French (Nicot) ......... eee — 
Blitz German (Brandt) —— fe 75 
Civil and Military German (Peffer) : 2.50 
Current Spanish (Martinez) 4 1.00 
English for the Armed Forces (Cook & Trevethick) 1.50 
French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) .50 
French Grammar (Du Mont} ae -* 1,00 
German Dictionary for the Soldier ‘(Henius) .50 
German Grammar (Greenfield) . P 75 
Invitation to French (Madrigal & Lounay) 1.75 
Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal) 1.75 
Italian-English—English-Italian Dictionary 
Co, rr 
Italian Sentence Book (Henius) 
The Loom of Language (Bodmer) .. “4 
30-257: Military Dictionary English-Portuguese 
30-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-English 
Modern Military Dictionary (Barber & Bond) 
Spanish Dictionary (Henius) 
| Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius 
| Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) 1.00 
| Speech for the Military (Brembeck & Rights) 1.20 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 



















1.25 
25 
5.00 
A5 
50 
2.50 
1.00 
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